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To THE 


HONOURABLE 


Wiſe, deep Learned, Sr. Crazs 


PreTtzxs TuLy, Doctor of Phy- 
ſick, Counceller and Aſſeſſor at 


AMSTERDAM. _ 
. * JN 


Aris Gods Will and pleaſure to 
make it a duty to every one, to 
do goad unto his Neighbour, 
which befitteth every one in 
his calling to expreſs that du- 
ty according to the gift God hath beſtowed 
on him: your Honour is herein well diſ- 
poſed, to put to uſe chat talent you have re- 
ceived; no better opportunitie may be had 
for it following the calling then this preſent 
work: in which ſimply is preſented that, 
which another with great toil hath brought 
together for the benefit, and comfort of 
ſore wounded Men: it being the twenty 
eighth Copie publiſhed in the German 
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Tongue, ſtill augmented and corrected by 
that moſt famous Surgeon Felix Wurtz, , Ci- 
ty Surgeon at Baſell; whoſe notable and 
good doctrinals I have ſucceſsſully practi- 
led theſe many years, which urged me to 
undertake the Tranſlating of it into our 
Belgick Tongue; the rather becauſe 1 am 
well verſed in the German Tongue, counting 
it worthy of our Nation, to the praiſe of 
that greatly experienced Surgeon, and the 
bene of our people. And knowing your 
Honour a ſound Doctor in Phyſick, not 
onely well experienced , but doubtleſs well 
{cen alſo in the German Tongue, and a great 

ractitioner in Chymicks , and deeply en- 
| htned therein: in (conſideration where- 
of, I preſent this out of a good affection to 
your Honour, the rather, becauſe Mr. Iahn 
Watſhaert, Stationer and Printer, hath ac- 
commended your Honour very much, 
knowing my intention was no other, but 
that I would Dedicate this my labour to a 
Learned Man. To which end I preſent it 
to your Honour, praying you would be 
pleaſed to peruſe it, and upon your worthy 
judgement to commend it to the judicious, 
and to protect it againſt the ignorants, in 


DzDicaAToRY: 
the way your Honour ſhall think moſt fir, 
Therefore Honourable Doctor, be plea- 
(ed to accept of it favourably; to that end 
that thoſe, which are of mean capacitie,and 


are of ſmall gifts may be incouraged by 


your gracious acceptance, and may pur out 
to uſe their ſmall talents alſo for the pub- 
lick good, which happily may be practiſed 
ſhortly,if your Honour be pleaſed graciouſ- 
ly to _ of it, it will be an inconrage- 
ment to the defire of my affection, to get 
new ſupplies the more willingly to accom- 
pliſh chat which is begun, that I may ſpeed 
the better im the eee eee as 
well in the hitting of the ſenſe} as in the fra- 
ming of the ſtile, I thought it to be neceſſa- 
ry to take in hand che readieſt means, as to 
help myneighbour in ehe ſpeedieſt way, and 


1 1 * 


through the ſame means alſo to get into- 


practice the more conveniently. Therefore 
with the geeater sourage I dedicated this my 
labour to your Hongur,as a well expert Dr. 
in Phy ſick, to the end, that when your Ho- 
nour hath peruſed it, tꝭ receive better inſtru- 


ctions in that Here I miſtook Herein | ſeek - 


no other, but your Honours good affection 


towards me, not only to protect the Work, 
WA . 
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but alſo to learn ſome good inſtructions 
from your Honour in Surgety, as being ne- 
ceſſary for my calling. If I might be fo ta 
py in ſuch enjoyment, I ſhould value it at 
the greateſt rate of my worldly things. Your 
Honour hath greater judgemeat >, the uti- 
litie of the work, as well of its Manuals, as 
of its Medicaments , more than my expreſ- 
ſions can reach at; notwithſtanding I have 
followed them in Surgery above theſe nine- 
teen years. I commit moſt humbly chis 
my labour to your learned and grave judge- 
ment, and my ſelf into yout gracious . 
vour, thus cloſing 22 Ho- 
nour into Gods moſt gracious and fatherly 
protection, to keep your Honour in health, 
co the welfare of his Church „ and the good 
of his People; Amen. Dated at Zaerdem, 
the 28. of OFober, Awno. 1674. 
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To the Judicious Rx AD ER. 


Cour team Reader. 


For ef Ome years agoe my friends prevailed with me 
IN 


10 take in hand the tranſlating out of the | 
DD Kel German Tongue bs dl Back tile, this 1 
=——* preſent Book of that moſt famons and well 
expert Surgeon Felix Wurtz, Citie Surgeon at Baſell: 
I undertook it, and having done the moity of it , an un- 
avoidable obſtruction fell in, whereby the work was left, 
by another to be finiſhed, who as much as he mas able to 
< took it in hand, to further the publick good: but being 


not ſo well expert inthe German Tongue, ſome of the | 
Simples were not well tranſlated. Theſe Copies bring | 
ſpent {rd the moſt part, and ſince that Book wis at ſe- | 
veral times new printed, with augmentation and corre- | 
ion: thereapon I thought it good , to undertake the | 
ſecond tranſlation into the Belgick file; in reſpect of | 
the great utilitie of it, how neceſſary it would be for ma- 

vj young men and Novices in that profeſſion, who ha- 
ving been Apprentiſes to good Maſters, undertake to | 
cure ſuch and ſuch accidents as may come into their | 
hands, which they vardly underſtand any thing /; ſuch | 
young men muſt put their greateſt confidence to the ſe-- 
verall doctrines and inftruttions of expert and good 
Authors, among which this ( thingh but [mall )ought 

to have not the ny bring well expert in his 
wayes , plain in his doctrinals, and proſperons in his 
menmalls, perfelt in his preparations,” and correct in 
their uſe. All theſe in my judgement , wilt N | 


ww 
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,uſefull to Novices and others in Surgery z the Buok is 
but little, of no great price, taſily uſed ; the medica- 
ments [ct down in it, though they are not coſtly, yet they 
are approved, From thence as well Maſters, as Novi- 
ces may draw many uſeful good and ſubtile inſtruttions, 
and perform many cures ow pained and tormented 
hearts. In conſideration whereof, I t ook in hand this 
preſent tranſlation out of the laſt Copy, which by reaſon 
of its ſpecial utilitie, was reprinted then the 2. 8th time 
in the German Tongue, and by the Author peruſed, 
augmented and corrected, whoſe practicall wayes I have 
followed theſe nineteen 7 ears, and Jucref fully perform- 
ed many good and notable cures through G 4 bleſſing. 
For I declare upon experience, that one time through 
means of his Fracture Plaiſters (next unto God) J 
preſerved a young mans life, whoſe right legg was bro- 
ken, and hs ſhim haue ſtuck in ſand half a fingers 
length being at Sea ten weeks , enduring all manner of 
eempeſtuons weathers, ſet him upon his s, , though 
ſomewhat ſhorter ; his Sea buſineſs made him ftir his 
legg ioo much, putting the Fracture to 4 wider gape , 
which occaſiontd that the Fracture could not ſo well be 
kept together, beſides the wound requiring every day 4 
ſecond dreſding : the marrow did run [0 faſt, that the 
maggats without the wound next to the band grew on, 
which 1 killed with the black Ointment, aud kept them 
out of the wound, notwithſtanding we were then in 4 
very hot climate in the Welt Indies, 

Conſider how pleaſant his Mauuals are in Head and 
Eye wounds, and their accidental difficulties. How 
neatly he deſcribeth the wounds of the breaft and belly, 
and the cures thereof. Take good notice 75 the uſe of 
his band and drefting of Fracture, which are of ſeue- 
ral ſorts ; what notable examples he quoteth of feveral 


To TUI REAPDER. 

eures How lively he deſcribeth the ſeveral Simp- 
tomes, and their cure? What ſhall r ſay more ? Doth 
he not write of the ſeveral ſignes and fore-runners of all 
accidental difficulties , which may be incident unto all 
ſorts of wounds? In brief he is anextraordinary good and 
745 Author, in mj judgement, eſpecially for young 

eginners in Surgerie, comprehending ſo many things 
in ſuch.a ſmall volum ; nothing derogatiug from other 
good Authors. For he teacheth ſo lively, and hardleth 
the ſeveral py ſo well, as ever I ſaw in any Au- 
thor, well underſtanding the things he writeth and 
maketh relation of. Conſidering theſe things, it was 
4 motive unto me, to ſet it over into our Belgick 
Tongue for the publick good, to the end, that thoſe which 
do not underſtand the German Tongue, ma) have it in 
their mother Tongue to make the beſt uſe of it. I in- 
treat all thoſe, into whoſe hands this work cometh to ac- 
cept of the Tranſlators good will, and in caſe ſome 

earbs and Simples are K untranſlated, which will 
be but very few, let the Courteous Reader underſtand, 
that theſe Smples are left ſo, becanſe in Germanic they. 
tall them in one Province by ſuch a name, and in ano- 
ther Land they have other names for them: herein the 
Rea have good help out of the Belgick Herball; 
and thi I am certain of, that I uſed but fem names of 
2 „pee 2 4 2 recommend 7 the courteous Re- 

r this my labour, and my ſelf into his favour, praying 
wit hall the thoſe who 1724 Lu, ty be 27 2 5 
do better. Dated the 2. of October, 1632. 


Tour Honours moſt willing Servant, 
ABRAHAM LENERT 7zoON Fox, 
Surgeon ; born at Aſſendelf, 
dwelling at Zaerdam. 


2 Doctor 1 


FP 
Doctor Jounsows Epiſtle, to the 


underſtanding Reaper , he being the 


main caule of the Tranſlation 
of this Book. 


GEnTLEREADER, 


r Indeavour not to hold a Tortch to the Sun; I am 
| 2 conſcious aur Age and Nation afford us many er- 
5 cellent and expert Chyrargeons, and ſtrive not ( ex 
novo fonce haurireaquam, quaſi ex eo dulcius 
peteretur. ) 7 bring| my judgement accompanied with the beſt of 
our modern Authors,nor find I any whoſe expereince have raiſed 
any note of excellencie upon them, but they have added ſome Eu- 
comium to my Authors worth. I will begin with Joannes Bap- 
tiſta Vanhelmont, 4 manof a Noble Family, not eafily par- 
rell d, and preſent him unto yon in his own Language. | 
Felix Wurtz modernorum Chyrurgorum meo judicio pas 
<salignanus. Page 214. 

T ſhall ſecond his apprehenſion with that of Joannes Antoni- 
dx Vander Linden, who in his Manuductio Medicine ſtu- 
dioſæ juventuti , page 234. ſic ſcribit. Abunde me vobis 
præiviſſe puto, ad auctorum non tantum ſelectionem, lecti- 
onemg; ſed univerſam inſuper rationem ſtudij veſtrj,rgedici 
bene incipiendi, et cum fructu promotendi, et d nde 
perficiendi ; ſane ad ſcopum hunc acriter tenſis ingenij mei 
nervis collimati: ut ipſo uſu diſcatis, quanti ſit aliquo per 
ignotam vinm proporanti ductorem eſſe fidum , qui itim eris 
omne compendium monſtret. Et idcirco Aſtoriſtcis ſigna- 
wi indices eoram, quos aut Plempius meus aut ego ſingulari- 
ter commendatos habemus cupimuſq; Nos fi auditis, hæc 
ſufficit ſtud iorum inſtrumenta. Among , whom Felix 
Wurtzius de vulneribus curandis, ix marked. 

Glandorfius and others mention him with honourable reſpebts ; 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory, aud Epiſtle to the Reader prefixed, ſpeak ſo 

liberally in my Authors commundation,that though I were ſilent, 
he need no greater applanſe then the general fame of bis worth to 
ſet him forth tothe world, who hath ſo much admired him. 

Other Nations bave made ſuch honorable mention of his pra- 
ctiſe at Baſell, with ſuch happy ſucceſſes,that T could not ſo muck 
under valus bis worth, as to Conceale and eclipſe him, from our 
Engliſh Character and knowledge. Therefore nom having ( wp- 
on the importunitie of ſome friends) preſented him to publick view, 

nt binding him up under the protection of one Man, but giving 

him free leave to ſojourn all the Nation over, that he may do the 
woſt good he can, not in the leaft queſtioning , but that he iff able 
to make good ſhift for himſelf, in the 22 difficulty , though 
but a ftranger is this Land; for I do not in the leaſt think, but 
that he will meet with very many Carpers and Cavilers, may 
be ſome upon this account , becauſe he is not Dedicated to ſome 
learned Engliſh Doctor; but let them know , that when he 
Was in his native Conntrie, he had a worthy Defender, the fame 
of whom, '( though he be dead) ſtill is able to protect him fem 
1 and roproac Mul ſpeeches, Now as for the judicious 
and under ftanding Reader, to whom eſpecially I preſent him, 1 
humbly dere him, to conſider the frailty of Mans nature, that 
If he find any thing, either not perfełtiy Tranſſated, or miſ-re- 
printed, loveingly to amend it with his pen, aud defend its cauſe 
therein; and ſtill to aſcribe that which is good in him, to the 
Praiſe and Glory of G od in the doing of which , he will very 
much oblige his friend, and ſervant in the like caſe. 


WILLIAM JOHNSON. 
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Remeaies for ſuch parties, though otherwiſe they were well. 


236, 

Chap. 8. Of Simptomes which are incident unto congealed 
Blood, to le expelled by inWard meanes. | 238, 
Chap. 9. Of congea led Blood to be expelled and bealed by 
out ward Medicmes. 242. 
Chap. 160. Of bleeding Wonnds; what it ſignifieth ; what 
Surgeons oug ht to do for it. 245» 


Chap 11. Of Collofities of Head Wounds, ſome whereof 
break afterward, ſome are gone, and ſettle to another place, 
cauſing lameneſs ; what theſe ſignifie , and how they are to 
be handled. 248. 

Chap. 12. Of foint Wounds which by filly Surgeons were 
cured to lameneſs, though not hurt to any lameneſ; ; how 
theſe muſt be remedied. 250, 

Chap. 13. Of Wound: ſpoiled through external accidents,as 
through the heat of the Sun, and the raw ayr, and are dry- 


ed up, and how theſe ought tobe remedied 253» 
Chap. 14. Of 4 Callus en the Head or Foot , caußng great 
miſtrable paines. 259. 


Chap. 15. Qf ſnellings of Wounds after they were healed ; 
and what it meaneth: and how they maſt be handled. 262. 

Chap. 16: 'Of Valnerary Simptomes , cauſed by bodily infir- 
mities, chiefly by the Pox, or ſuppreſt Menſtruum : how 
theſe are tole dealt withal. 264. 

Chap. 12. Of threeſor's of Hound diſeaſes ; and firſt of the. 
Wonnd Feaver ; how that is to be diſcerned, prevented, and 
cured, 268. 
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Chap. 18. Of the ſecond. ſert of the Wound diſeaſe, ca 

the ſhaking or Wound gall , how that i to be diſcerned and 


cared, 276. 
Chap. 19. Of the third ſort of ound diſeaſe, called the pul- 


ling and nnquietneſs in the Wound. 279, 
Chap. 20. Of an accident in a Wound, which is almoſt like 
to the Wound diſeaſe. 282. 
Chap. 21. Of the Prunella in the wound, how it may be diſ- 
cerned and cured. ibid, 
Cbap. 22. Of the Cramp, Palſie, Apoplexie, &c. how theſe 
Simptomes befalling Wounds , muſt be cured. 236. 


Chap. 23. Of conſumed, withered or up dryed Wounds and 
Members, how Surgeons ought to deal with them, 289. 


The Fourth Parr. 298, 


Chap. 1, Of mound Balſamt, Ointments, Plaiſters Oyler, 
&c. and among the reſt of that precious Brown Ointment , 
which was ſo often mentioned hitherto. 300. 

Ia ibis Chapter i conteined theſe ſeveral things guns 
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Of wound Ointments in particular. id. 
I. Wound Ointment. 301. 
2. Anotber Wound Ointment. . JO. 
3. Another Wound Vngnent. ibid. 
Of wound Oyles. 303. 
Of Unguentum Anodynum. 305. 
Of the ( ramp Un guent. ibid. 
Of the Brown Unguent for wounds , which I have made men- 
tion of ſo often. 306. 
Chap. 2. Of Plaiſters in gentral, and in particular of Ope- 
deldoch, Stiptick and Defenſive Plaiſters. 308. 
In this (hapter is conteined theſe ſeveral things following. 
Deſcription of the Plaiſter called Opodeldech. 309. 
Preparation of ſome of the Ingrediences Which come to the ſaid 
Plaiſter, and for ft of the Magnet. 310, 
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The Calmy is thus prepared. ibid. 
Preparaticn of Tutia 31m. 
Preparation of Crocus. Vencris. ibid. 
Preparation of Crocus Marti. idid. 
How the Earth of Vitriol is made. 313, 
Of Stiptick Plaiſters. ibid. 
Another Stiptick Plaifter. 313. 
Another Stiptick Plaiſter. ibid. 
Of Defenſove Plaiſters. 314. 
Seven ſeveral Defenſive Plaiſtert. 315.316. 317. 


Chap. 3. Of Electuarium Anodynum vel Labdanum. 318. 
Chap. 4+ Of I lood ſtenc hing in Wounds and Noiſtrils ; bow 
the things requiſite thereunto, muſt be prepared and uſed. 
319. 

Chap. 5. Of Vulnerary Potions in general and particular, 
how theſe are tobe made, and in what different manner they 
are to be uſed. ö 325. 


1. A geod wound Drink ordinarily uſed. 330. 
2. Another ordinarily Drink which is good alſo, ibid. 
3. Another which is pleaſant to be nſed. © ibid. 
4. Another Wound Drink, for one in which there iu 4 looſe 
Bone, fowl corruption or the like, 337, 

A Vulnctrary Potion, for Stabs in wounds. idid 


5 A rare Maſter piece for a wound or ſtab , where you ſuſ- 
pelt there is a Bone, proud fleſh, broken vtines, or other im- 
purities. ibid, 

7. A Vulntrary Potion for ſpoiled wounds, which yieldeth 4 
tuff and ſlimie matter, environed with a ſmelling, and are 
deep and hollow unde rueath, are like to turn to a Cancer.332. 


8. A Valnerary Potion for the Joint water. - 333» 
9. A Vulnerary Potion againſt Gun. ſhots. ibid. 
Chap. 6. Of /pomting or ſprinkling into wounds , of Tints , 

and of Corroſi ves. 335. 
ot Wicks or Tents, idid. 
Of (orrofives, 336. 


How 
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How to prepare Arſenich that it may ſafely be nſed. 337. 
Here ends this Book of Surgery. | 


To which is addeda very miceſſary and uſefull piece, called 
The CHILDRENS B GO K, bythe fame Author, 
viz. FELIX WuRT Z, « famous rags Surgeon ; 
Treating of infirmities and defects of new born Children; 
and of the faults and abuſes , which wet or dry Nur- 


ſer, commit among and againſt little Children; 


and of Medicines, and Cures of ſuch Children, which re- 


eei ved hurt in that way. 339. 
Some Country faſhion, about the winding their Children into 
clouts, and rolay them do mn in the Cradle. 354. 


Of crooked and lame Children, coming thus into the World. 


355. 
Of crooked and diſlocated Leggs , cauſed by careleſs . 
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and of their cure. 6 58. 
With many more things, very needfull to be known by all thoſe 
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from the ſtirching, than the wound it felf would, : beſides 


that, the threed is obſtructive to the healing of the wound 
ſtiding up and down in it. Neither do theſe men once — 
ſider, which is the chiefeſt thing, that any wound ( levie 
gape nere fo wide) by a natural-inclination2and qualivy 
groweth cloſer every day more and mote; und chat from 
beneath apwards, and from within outwards , as muchas 
every dayes healing comes to: and thus that ĩnbred and us. 
rural quality drivech on from the beginning to the end ſo 


cicatrices aftet healing, then ſtitehi would bave done 
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one, 
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95 — "Gs pwr — be had. St. under- 
Medicines tand well enough how wounds ought to be cured, and that 
muſt pene- it uſt firſt of all be done from within, and the medicine 
trate to the g muſt penetrate to the bottom; and if wounds are 
bottom. fliteh d eloſe, how can they apply any medicine to the bot⸗ 
tom of the wound, without putting the Patients to great 
pains ? for they take tents, roul it in their halſoms or ojat- 
280 ments, 


ments, andforce them in 3 ſtitches to the bottom 
of the wound. Some, to mend the matter, inſtead of ſuch 


rents or lints ( Mullipuffs). take groſſe ſtrong weck, 
and thruſt them to the ——— by anf b „A- 
cording to the common ſaying, they afford the wheel, in- 
ſtead of the Gallows, to be executed withall. But what 
reaſon they have to do ſo, and whether it be available and 
good, let them anſwex. How doth it ſound, or ſtand with 
any reaſon, to ſtiteh a wound together in the outſide, and to 
tear it aſunder afterward betwint the ſtitehes, with lints, or 
mulli put, tents or weeks > I ſay nothing of other miſcheifs, 
which are cauſed chereby, as truly underſtanding men may 
eaſily judge of it: and to ſay wat theextream pains, 
and 2 ſmartings, vhich are inflicted upon the ound 
ed, their wounds are thus ſcoured, even as Muſquetieres 
are ſcouring their Muſquets after much ſhooting, 

Furthermore, it is well known, and cannot be denied, that I 
every wound _ to be kept clean, and to be cleanſed 1, 
from the filth, which the blow brought in, and other un- 
cleanne ſs incident unto. Now if a wound be ftitch'd, haw 
is it poſſible to cleanſe it daily, as it ought, the ſtitches ſtand- 
ing in the way, and are obſtructive to the cleanſing of them ? 
And though they partly may be thus cleanſed, how can ic 
be done without putting the Patient to cruell torments, 
which in 3 be ? For they enter 
feel, ſound, thruſt, this and that way, nad many things be- 
ſides, which are required at ſuch cleanſiogs z/ y the 
healing is often hindered ; and contractures and lameneſs g kun 
are cauſed. Men ſhould eonſider, that wounds cannot ſo Mader 
ſoon and ſo well be healed Py PEEL of healIng,tþd 
them forcibly , as then when the matter comes forth freely,c® 
without any let, through Natures driving it forth out of r 
wounds. f | A 

Things hitherto ſpoken do not ſuffice, more muſt be ſaid aro, "Þ 


yet, which ſerve to our purpoſe very much, tonching ſtitch- g,etlings of 


ing of wounds, it is generally known, and plain, that all vun de 
wounds, be they what they will, are of that condition, thatrhelr prejue . 
they will ſwell a little, and naturally extrude their cor- dies 
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ruption and matter. Seeing it is ſo, and none can gain · ſay 
it, therefore the judicious may eaſily conceive, that if a 
wound of its'owngerord is ſwell'd;, the door or lipof it is 
thicker-than at other times, and ſo generally wounds always 
ſtrive to gape. And if in that poſture they be ſtitched , as 
their uſuall way is, then is that wound in that natural ſwel- 
ling hindered, and ſo cannot enlarge it ſelf, as it ſnould. 
Then it begins to ſpawn and ſwell, whereby nothing elſe is 
cauſed, but an inflammation of the wound, to the greateſt 
miſery and unſpeakable pain of the patient, which this raſh 
and intolerable ſtitching hath cavſed, againſt which there 
is no remedy, till that anger in the wound be paſt, and the 
wound caſt out its matter. Now when the ſtrength of Nay 
ture hath overcome this Surgeons skill, I ſhould have ſaid, 
his abuſe, and other ſymptoms (which ſtruggling is no 
ſporting to the poor Patient, becauſe his skin 1 eth at the 
ſtake ) then the wound inclineth to a reſt, and fitteth it 
ſelf to healing. But it happeneth many times, that the 
wounds preſſe hard with the ſtitching, inſomuch that of ne- 
ceſſity they burſt and break. , whereby the wound is made 
bigger, wider and more dangerous than ever it was before. 
I pray to what end were the ſtitchings uſed , but to torment 
the poor patient the more? Theſe and the former things 
are noted to that end, that it may appear to every ones eye, 
that a ſtitch d wound doth not hea ſo well as thoſe which 
are not ſtitch d and left free, for reaſons mentioned above, 

needleſs to be repeated here. 
Senching Moreover (which is the chiefeſt) this muſt needs be 
Auers the granted, and in go way contradicted, that the ſigns of acci- 
Jodging of dentals in wounds are chiefſy judged and diſcerned from 
Symptoms. the bottom of wounds. Now if a wound be ſtitch'd, how 
DR, is it poſſible, that ſymptoms of wounds can be diſcerned and 
judged rightly, when they may not be viewed within? This 
maketh me wonder the leſſe, why ſo few Surgeons are 
found, that have any judgement in ſymptoms of wounds. 
Whenthe wounds are quite healed , then are they puzzled, 
not knowing what excuſe to make, not knowing the cauſe, 
why ſwellings and other ſymptoms remain, nor how to — 
| thoſe 


((a) : 2 


thoſe which they had healed, dawb'd up, and chbakd up; * 


Then they fall to waſhing, bathing, annointing, ſalving. 
binding and the like, whereby they n 
to expell all theſe ſymptoms which themſelves have eauſed 
why could they not conſider of it afore, ' whileſt the wound 
was open, and could then ſee it plainly, what will they une 
dertake now, when the wound is ſhut ? 


Note one thing more, Which I had almoſt forgotten; it Sinnewsare 
happens ſometimes, that one being wounded in the hand, takenhold | 
orelſe-where,, where there islittle fleſ, and many white _ titchy 


veines and arteries: if-a Surgeon, that will hear of nothing: 
but of ſtitching, hath it in hand, how ſoon is it done, that he 
thruſteth the needle through a finnew or blood vein, puls 
the threed through it, and fo ſtitches them altagether ? I 
tell yon truly, that through this raſnneſs and indi neſs; 
moſt dangerous and worft ſymptoms are cauſed; that ever 
way be imagined, For how can the bleod-vein beſtench'd; 
when a threed is thruſt thorough, and how eanthe anger of 
the figews be allayed,when the threed is drawn throughit > 
It happeneth many times, that through this need leſs ſtitch- 
ing a the ſinews, is cauſed the running of finews, and how: 
can they come at it to ſtop itte n 
It is beyond expreſſion and beleif, what great dangers are 
cauſed with ſuch unneceſſary ſtitchings : I could quote ma- 
ny examples to that purpoſe , if it were needful, how by 
theſe abuſes Patients were brought to extream miſeries, and 
to the loſfe of their lives, wo might have done well enough 
without this ſtatching, being in no danger of life at all. 
Thus much be ſpoken of ſtitehing in general and in parti- 


cularz when 1 come to the practick part, perhaps I ſhall 


ſpeak. more largely,and-make every thing mare plain to th 
underſtanding. . + Me n 15 tv, 22815 Strom - i 
__ — ſome —— —— — ö 
ings and wounds, which ate worthy to Gligently conſi- | 
dered. Charge not tha wound with tod much: 
have n care of the.evenoeſs in Ritching} ant err 
3 ——— it geares ont. 
groweth ghaſtly ; do not begin to ſtieth at the end 
; 3 wo 
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(120 ; 
won, but juſt in dentalen begin with that lip firſt, 
whichis the fitter of the two: ſtitch none of the looſe 
pieces of fleſh; they will aſſimilate no more: Let the wound 
have air above, thereby to put in the ointment, and leave 

below, that the matter mayget out: bind the wound 
not too hard, elſe it will ſwell, be the wound on the hands, 
feet, or any other member: the wounded members muſt be 
laid even, not ſhelving or downwards; elſe that member will 
ſwell: and your bindings muſt not be too flack, that no air 
may get in betwixrthe bands: let the party be quiet, and 
neglect him not in dreſſing, elſe the bands will ſtink and 
rot ; let the bands be not hot, elſe an Impoſthume will be- 
fall that member, and be not over haſty in your binding, elſe 
cramps will be cauſed, or a conſumption may be incident to 
that member. Step not the wounds with weeks and ſuch 
lie, that᷑ the matter fell not, and below the wound heles be 
cauſed; which uſuably turn to fiſtulaes. Be not ſparing in 
your ſalve and ointment at firſt ; and let not the ointments 
quantity exceed the matters, which otherwiſe overtopping 
the -oincment;would make it of no eſſect. Have a care that 
the ſtitches break not, elſe they will cauſe ſcarrs, but ſupply 
them with ſtitching-· plaiſters. | 5 5 
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Of abaſt: committed: in blood frenching with Correfves , 
nealed Irons and the like und the dangers or hurts which enſue 
| 8 ilu pruroa with forme rample.. 
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loo enchim in Surgery is a very neceſſary point, in- 
| ſomuch that without it little is effected. For Patients 
+ tooſs theit lives if they bleed) too much; neither are the 

medicament eſte tal, iÞ by a continual running of blood 
they be hindered in their operation: and where there is 2 
neceſſity uf 'blood- ing, there it oupht to be uſcu:and 


e e Arn Aud God be thanked, Surge- 
m are fund have res ſonable judgement in i | 
* an 


and know how to Reneh blood, and uſe it without any pre- + | 
judice, but rather to the great benefit of their Patients. "A 

But theruder ſore goss: to work baſeſy , whoſe nu 
alwayes overtops the bettet ſore, and refuſe better inſiructi · 
ons, keeping and ſticking io their old wayes , obſtinately, Renching 
obſerving their abuſes, even as when they inten abu 
elſe but the ruine of their patients: I ſpeak of ſuch onely 
which uſe Corroſives, ſuppoſing the$ſtenching of blood 
muſt be effected onely with bea lei Irons and, other burging 
meanes ; among othets, they, uſe ſublimgd.Mercyry. Fruds 
or ſublimed Arſenick, calcined Vitriol, Alumen Plumoſum, 
(aput more Of Ag 3 i ſach like things, 
whereby they ſuppoſe to ſtench the blood : Some there are 
found, * to mend — 6 — one 2 the. 
mentioned things, pur them togetber, and mingle other me. 
dicamenrs b it, as Dale Armoniack,,, Terra ta, 
Millers duſt, Crocs Aurtis, and ſuch like. This they hold 
for a rare Secret and Maſter · piece, ealling it. a ſharp Blood 
ſtenching, not without a cauſe, ſor it is ſnarp enough, naꝝ $99, 
ſharp, re r lis 51 1902 114% end pn 
Ie is great pitey, that theſe and ſuch like things. mult he abuſes 
cried up for rarities and maſter-pieces , whereas they are condemned. 
nothing elſe bur heavy and dangerous abuſes and errors, 
whereby infinite wrongs are done. For all thoſe above 
mentioned things, one ob mote of ibem being uſed to a freſh 
wonnd; for to ſtench the blood withalh, effect or do litt 
or no good at all, which were tollerable yet, but they ct e 
thereby infinite wrongs,and ö * if they 
had ſtrayed e un fal of venom- 100 72d 

Teltwe, pray, if 4 wound bleederh e bookdglod'y 
will ſtenel it wick one of the aboye named materials or cars - 
rofl ves, when you ſtray that pouder into, doth the wound 
ceaſe to bleed prefenrly ? Whoever affirms it, I deny it: For 
theſe materials in and outſide j know very well, and unger- 
ſrand, whither they have ay efficacy in ropes ſtench 
blood preſently; yea, ar nod / Mult got ihe Woun » Bn 
ſtraid full, be bound ap, with o ton Wael, plaiſters and the 
like, that the blood may not 85. Now vvben Jo 

3 ave 


ae ( | 

have chus bound up the wound, and ſtench d the blood, ſs 
that it can ran out no more, could you not procure alſo that 
the in: ſtrayed pouder ſhould not work in the wound, and 
that the corroſive; whieh*putletlrche running veins coge- 
ther, cannot effect that, becauſe the: running blood driveth 
it back , and waſheth it away ? For if a wound be carefully 
bound, fo that no blood can run out, then of neceſſity the 
blood is ſtenich'd, and congealeth in the Wound. This be- 
ing done, then the corroſive incorporates with it, and be- 
ins then to Work, that is to ſay, to rage, to eat and to 

rn. Dato io A te mitd 

— I would fain knew here, of what uſe Corroſives are in 
— blood ſtenching, as long as the blood congealeth without 
ſuch fretting things; and may be ſtaged obely by 2 careful 
binding of the Wound > Perhaps yon think the Patient of 
not fafficiently tormented, unleſs yon put more affliction 

and plagues upon bim: you immagine the Patient is not 

weak enough, and ſo with your ſharp'Corroſives you muſt 

make him a Martyr. Ah how many veins! ah! how ma- 

ny ſinews, which are not hurt at all by the blow. nor toucht, 

are eaten through by your ſharp corroſiive blood - ſtenchers, 

and are forcibly torn in pieces, or at leaſt benummed or 
mortified, which would not have been fo; if you had not 

medled with them. Are not lameneſſes cauſed thereby, 

and much wrong and evill inflicte d upon Patients, whoſe 

Wounds might have been eaſily cured, if they had been 

dealt honeſtly withall 

Example I knew one, who profeſſed. Surgery, he was to ſtench a 

— 1 * vieeging wound: He took his pouder (of the which he 
was ftencs, bbüſted much) thruſt the pouder into the; Mound with 
ed, " ſome corten wool, bound itup ;: ſuppoſing he had done e · 
nougb at it: a little while after the Patient cried out ex- 
treamly, complaining of his paines, by reaſon of the raging 
and burning he felt in the Wound. | I asked the ſaid Surge - 
on, whit he had put into the Patients Wound ? He was loath 
to reveal it, berauſe he held it ſor a great Secret and Malter, 
piece: however upon my importuning he ſaid, it was caſci · 
ned Vitriol, and Cummi Eupborbium, ſublimed part; 

mingle 


no) raw 
mingled with Bole and Terra 14 1 „and alittle quantity 
of Vinegar among it, which he called quenching, This 
was his great Skill and Secret, wherewith he uſually bound 
up Wounds. But what happened? He did more hurt then 
a wound twice as big would have done. For though'this 
mans Wound was not fuch , where a lameneſs might be 
feared , yet was he made a Cripple, becauſe this corroſive 
p2uder hath corroded and eaten off his finnews, which were 
not hurt at all: I pray what ſimpathy have theſe ſaid ſim- 
ples one with the other; eſpecially Terra ſigillata, Gummi 
Emnphorbium > In like manner many Receipts are ſcrewed 
together with a company of ſimples , which do fit as much, 
as à piece of new cloth a Beggar-patch'd coat of ſeverall 
ſorts of old rags; all this is no ſport or paſtime to the poor 
Patient, whoſe skin muſt reach for it, 15 | 
| Thele abuſes hitherto ſhe ed, about blood ſtenching, are 
great and groſſe ones, whereby incurable hurts are cauſed”; 


which meerly belongeth co murthers , and I ameaſilyper- 
ſwaded, that Hangmen have taught this way at firſt : Others, 
that will outſixip their fellows in their Skill, take cotten 
wool,thruſt it lighted into the Wound, whereby they ſup- 
poſe to have done well for the good of the Patient. 
But as I have ſaid in general, that I reje& nor condemn 
blood ſtenching , but rather hold it neceſſary and allowa- 
ble, as occaſion ſerveth : neither do I wholly condemn hot 


Irons ce ſtench bloud withal;and hold it to be of very good 
uſe in Surgery , as at the off. cutting of a member, at le 


thickeſt part in the thigh, and in wo or three places more; 
as when an Excreſcence is to be cut off, or other things, 
well known to judicious Surgeons, But chat it ſhould 

of any uſe in wounds, there I deny it abſolutely, and am 
fully perſwaded , that nothing but miſery thereby is cauſed, 
For as ſoon as the little white veines feel the hear of the 
fire, 


- hot Irons 
and yet are they not comparable unto thoſe which arecom- in blood- 


mitted with hot Irons, whereby the Patients wounded veins, ſtenching, 

ſinews and other parts are drawn and ſhrunk together, and which cauſe 
haled;as if pulled by a horſe. And this is held 4 great Skill - 
amongſt many; but itis,,n my opinion, ſuch a terrible Skill, Sul. 
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2 (16) _ 1 
fire, they Chriak preſently, grow ſhorter, and may never be 
brought to their former length; all judicions Surgeons 
mult confeſs ſo mach. Unto which miſery this is incident 
alſo, or rather will enſue cherenpon, that a Wound thas 
burnt will never heal ſo ſoen and fo well as thoſe will, 
which never had ſuch things ſapplied , the reaſon of it is 
known to many. And ah I how many Wounds are there- 
by inflamed,and the parties lame, when doubtleſs they might 
have done _ 1 | 
| Ia my yout yes I have been an eye witneſs, how 
krample. ne received a Wound about — of four fingets 
breadth ; oh | how was this poor man tortured with Cor- 
| | rofives, with lighted cotten W ooll, with nealed Iron, and 
| —— ruſt into bis Wound, and all to no purpoſe ; 
ii for the bleeding of it could not be quenched. All theſe 
i Surgeons being in a deſpair about their Patient, whom they 
| thus unmercifully tormented, not knowing what to do any 
further in this caſe, they wiſh'd the Patient to commit him- 
ſelf to God Almighty , which however ought to be done 
without their grave adviſe: when all their applied meanes 
would neither take nor work, there came an old Wo- 
man, laid ſome kind of haires on a leather, and laid into the 
Wound apiece of lint or quilt, and then ſhe applied her 
plaifer : it ſtenched the blood, and the party was healed : 
was not this old Woman more skilful, and ſurer in her Art, 
than all theſe Surgeons, Barbers, Doctora, that were then 
preſent > Myſelf at that time being very yo ung, and un- 
experienced, wis aſhamed for their ſake, though I had very 
ro judgement , that they profeſſing that Art had ſo little 
in it. | 
Some ſixteen 'yeares ago there was a young man at B. 
—— of hich received hurt in 1150 buttocks , which did bleed very 


ſaid to much, which a Barber-Surgeon could not ſtench with his 


ſharp bloud - ſtencher, which in that place was held a Mafter- 
bleedlog, piece to ſtench it: What do you think this Barber-Saorge- 
on had dene? He tpok that biting oil of Antimony, pre- 
pared with Sublimed Mercury, dipt cotten Wool in it, chruſt 
it to the wounds bottom, this was ſuch a rarity and ſecret 


| Skill, 
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„ that this beer ee his 49ſt wiki 
— after, for it moſt miſerably tormented Eg mi 
— = well ſaved, 0 bot wel 
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IF i hopld vehenrſs alt what mite * Eo 
mitted by burning ofwounds, rd {Nt 
ſeen-buc little, and have bur: — N 4 
would fall ſheet with me, to rehearſe all, . and! it wou d prove 
rediousunts the Reader, to hear and read ſuch Ar. 9 75 
beſides, I ſhould hut pull an old houſe about m 


ſhouid put them to cke public New tbe rat = 
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cauſe ſome antient Surgeons find ſome of A cone 
blood Kenchings very neteſſory. Therefore I let it 
hoping that judicious Surgeons will take my W 
good part, and gather from thence, — 85 
chere was grent ignorange by he 
there is a ade, or rather more.” 

To prevent theſe abuſes in my jui Weir Ward obj 4 
better to be ulodin bloog derching then quilts, lints, 
mullipuffs, couen Wool, or elle | - 

As for example, if a Wound bleedeth, and the t ale Fi 
is unknown, then —_— wor ſtir in the Wbt 18 


bleed: 
or any other fitti 


bot linde, ia tet en - 1 Wiſketh 


eth; then bind it gentiy . ee 
bleegerh , then you may' Poor now Aries 
blood cometh , and if there be any looſe or ag © 
in it, which cauſeth the bleeding; bein F it calts 
up aball or foft feſhlike co d ww r be 
prels'd in „ie is a ſutè token, ee 
iece in it, v ieh is not altogether looſe yet ſtriveth co come 
— where lieth a blood · vein, «hich that looſe piece doth 
hurt when ſtirred. Now ſuch like things being at band, no 
haſte at zll muſt be made with, nor ſearchmade into the 
Wound; for that ſeatch would put the Surgeon and Pati- 
ent upon more work, and increaſethe bleeding ; and the 
D 


vein, 
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yein, being deeply hid, out of A no coming unto it: 
would produce — tronbles, Therefore onely burnt Al- 
Jom very ſubtilly pulveriſed clapped in and upon, which is 
ſtrong enough for it, for if ſtronger or ſharper things ſhould 
| beuſed , they would thorough-ran the Wound, inſomuch 
chat the cure would be delayed where it had been almoſt 
performed. That Allum muſt be let alone, till it drops a- 
way, or comes off by melting, and in caſe it ſhould not 
come out the next day, then ſtray more lum upon it, then it 
will ſoon take away that fleſh which hangeth on that ſplin- 
ter: but: incaſe chat ſplinter ſhould follow alſo, and the 
fleſhabour it all conſumed, then that ſplinter hangeth yet on 
a panick, which muſt come out alſo, However proceed in 
the healing, as if there were no ſuch ſplinter therein, it will 
looſen of its own accord, the healing will put that afide, 
even as an old tooth muſt give way to a young one, even ſo 
the new fleſh driveth out that piece at the wound eaſily, in · 
ſomuch that it may be taken away without danger. Search 
not with any lron or Silver Inſtruments into the Wound, tor 
if you touch any bone or criſle, eſpecially in ſuch members 
that are full of them, then that joynt will never take any 
fleſh. I give warning to all, I have found it ſo, deſireno 
more to ſearch: it is a common ſaying amongſt them, be · 
cauſe there are more ſuch looſe pieces in the Wound , they 
will have them all out, and feel and ſearch in the Wound 
like a blind man. TFis a great fooliſhneſs, to feel, and 
grospabout Wounds,touch them with hard fingers without, 
and ſearch their inſide with Inſtruments, You Novices in 
Surgery, when three, five, or more are called together to 
ſack a Patient, ſuffer not the Patients Wound ſo rudely to 
be toucht, for I ſpeak by knowledge, and not out of other 
mens opinions,and know what hurt is dooe thereby. 
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Favs begun to treat of blood ſtenching. 1 could not Phleber 
7 my. | 


chuſe but to declare ſome abuſes committed by on 
Nations, as in Italy and Frayce, in phlebotomy, Where the 
make many Experiments upon wounded men, in ſtenching 
of blood, and in doing other great feats. For if any be 
wounded among them, falling into their hands, then the 
next day they open a vein, and that without ü 
knowledge, not regarding how much the Patient ha ble 
already: but what good they effect thereby, may be ſeen 
out of this enſuing example, where I was an eye witnels. 
Ina certain place ( which for ſome reaſon ſhall go name- 
leſs ) 1 ſawe wounded party, which had bled, very much, 
and was brouphe yery, log thereby ; the next day came the 
Doctor which undertook to cure him,who brought a Barber 
with him to open a vein of the Patient, who had already loſt 
too much blood; that opened vein could not bleed, be- 
cauſe there was but little of blood in it, and that little Nature 
reſerved in fore for to help her ſelf withall. This Doctor 
would needs have blood, and ſeeing that that vein would 
not yeild ſo much as he expected, he cauſed another vein 
to be opened, whether that would ſatis fie his thirſt after 
blood, but little came out of it, and the poor patient died 
under his hand. | 
This is related here not to that end, as if l would con- 
demn Phlebotomy altogether for the defence of the wounds: 


Abuſes in 


Phleboto- 


for | have ſeen more than once, that Phlebotomy bach done wholly con: 
much good to wounded men, and fell out very well for their demned. 


healing, Ionely related it to that end, becauſe it is uſed b 

ſome very indiſcreetly, whereby they did all manner of miſ- 
cheif: true, they give ſome reaſon why they do ſo,as namely, 
in reſpect of rheum which fals down from the head(as they 


call it, ſo will I call it alſo) that it miy not alto gether fall 


D 2 upon 
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upon the wounded fide, but may be diverted, that the woun- 
ded — may be in the leſſe pexill. Whether this be ſo 1 
cannot tell, nor can agree withthem herein, for the ſymp- 
toms of wounds take for the moſt part their tuuſe tm the 
place where the wound is, anũ not from the head, 451 Mall 


. make further declaration of it, neither are theſe ſymptoms 


cauſed by the blood, but rather bythe adufes that are com- 


mltted, amongſt whichthis abuſe alſo ( of the which I cow 


treat) may be numbered. It is true, Phlebotomy is uſed 
with great utility, in all ſuch wounds, Where the Wounded 
kave either gotten a Paroxiſme of a Feaver , or they feat 
one, which may be cauſed either by frighes or by anper. 
Phlebotomy is uſed alſp with adyantae, when 4 patty htch- 
e ab in the body, and it is feared, that there is con- 
geiled blood in the body, in ſuch a caſe Phlebotomy is not 
onely adyantagious, but alſo necefſiry, hen the blow gi- 
ven was done cither by force, or with a fall, and the parry 
bled but little: N in head Wounds, which bleed 
but lictle: Such Wounds are dangerous, by reuſon of con- 
gealed blood, which by this meanes may be driven out, 

Here I ivult needs relate a cuſtom which fome have to 
expel. congealed blood: For when they have a wounded 
man in cure, eſpecially if his wound be in the body or bet-- 
ſy, and if they ſuppoſethat there is congealed blood there, 
then they lay him on the 2 , with the wound down- 
wards, ſhake him to and fro, even as a Butcher uſeth to do 
with a Swine in this manner they ſuppoſe to get the con- 
gealed blood out of the body, all which is little to the pur- 

ole And if there be at hand a hot Feaver , or other in- 
non (which is known by ſome ſignes, of che which 
ſhall be treated hereafter ) there Phlebotomy may ſafely be 
uſed, but it muſt be done upon mature adviſe; ſor it is nor 
ood in all caſes; in ſome accidents it is good, and in ſome 
is dangerous: therefore care muſt be had, to be ſure vhen 

it is neceſſary , and when needleſs. Many uſe Phlebotomy 
in all wounds without diſtiaction, little regarding the ſcituz- 
tion and condition of the wound, whether in legs, armes, 
joynts, ſuppoſing to prevent hereby the prunelliu in — 
| nown 


(known unto few) but By, 2 thing at all thereby ; 
for this raſh and indiſcreet Phſebdr6 y uſed keeps off none 
of theſe fore- —— ed tows oms; if the Wound be in H 

e it iti anche nd 
ner of way, it tho — be pon BORG noſt and gee credit in tbe 
cure. This alſo muſt be made account of, that the 5 


the wounded bath bled, in rhe leſſe perm bie fife and 
wes is conſidered lietle 'by many, which arc dſtotly 
b 

Meny do'adviſe;if # bfeedin og ou cant N55 
eaſily,then the Patient is to be ebotomined 
ſite fide, and to lex him bleed 185 for thereby the b 

| de thernfelves , ye rale tri6ther 1 

be dere dee fromthe Wound d, - (be ts Woun 
big or wide, — , 0 | 
blood turtied-to the fittle a 7 1 be *  open- 
ed. But let them tell me, what reafor they have for thi 
and whether this'was ever done, that 4 bleeding ee 
was ever ſtenched in this mauner ? Some atone way. 
duee in their anfwer, but without apy truth, becauſe 5e 
rience ſheweththe cler contrary. 

Fbis is true, when! the bfood is thug inflate 1 " 
his anger, ir cakerh am unconſtaut courſe, 


allayed. ehove thin anger, Iknow got te whe >þ 
Phlebotomy ſhould be uſed, unlefs it were to bring the 
tient the ſooner to the Chuech-yard, Forif a * 
wounded in the four outer joynts, and at each 404 bleed ve- 
hemently , on what ſide muſt he be ee to divert 
the blood from the Wound ? 

In thivcaſe much more could be afledged, 2 cal 

of this Nen 


make any further relation of it: of this 1 idtecided 
to give a hint , that when in the „ 
treat of the ſtenching of blood throu 
honeſt wayes and mexnes, thereb = 
poſters, ſo the courteous Readedn 
upon whit occaſion I wadertook the . 
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| : What groſſe buſes are crept ingn binding up freſh Wounds, with 
| ſearching, groaping, grabling. 


1 already noted more than once, how through the 
Dcareleſaeß of Surgeons often evil and — 2 
toms are cauſed , whereby afterwards are cauſed lameneſs- 

3 fiſtuls es, cankers and ſuch like; therefore is it needful to 
ſhew what manner of abuſes theſe are, intimated by the 
word careleſneſs. Having cleared the two head points, as 
itching and ſtenching of blood, and ſhewed howgroſle 
abuſes are therein committed, I will touch alſo other abuſes 
whit Are as uſually committed as the other. 
The next unte ſtitching and blood ſtenching, is that 
| whichis committed with the ſmall iron inſtruments, whic 
| py reaſon of ſeeking, are called the ſeekers or ſearchers, 
| wherewith ſome do ſo ſeek and groap, as if they had loſt 
ſomewhat there, and defire to know exactly of what large- 
neſs the Wound is, and of what depth the tab is, whatyein 
be ſtabb d, which bone be broken and which be whole : this 
they do onely at the firſt time of binding it, which might be 
+" ,* * pardoned and excuſed, but as often as they dreſs it, ſo often 
„ dc they ſeatchthe Wound. And if there be three or more 
„ ++; Surgeons together, then is it not enough, that one with his 
ſearching iron ſnew his judgewent and cruelty, but alſo 
after the firſt the ſecond, after the ſecond the third muſt 
ſeek for his loſt penny inthe Wound, and thruſt up and 
down in it, the one more rudely thanthe other, beyond all 
the rules of juſtice: But how think you that the poor Pati- 
ent is thereby mortified and tormented? 
But to what end is it, to groap and to grable ſo much in 
e Wounds > Ah'! how little do they confider, that with that 
toſearch in Poaking and 28 they break and deſtroy that natural 
| (ſold ( which ſettleth for the healing, and is 
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en, Balſom 
the healivg it ſelf) and ſpoil it altogether. pray tell me, 
what elſe do they to a Wound, which in the ſaid manner 
they 
4460 
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chey ſearch and found, but to make anothet & I ſee no other 
thing uſed, but that they conſtantiy ee ſtring, 
and ſtill keep the old Dirty , and they alwayes uſe but one 
fort of ſalves and ointment, one ſort of oyle,; and pne ſore 
of plaiſter, the Wound fareth a greatdeal the worſe by rea- 
ſon of that cunning ſeeker. Seeing there is hut one thing 
uſed to Wounds, let thete be found in ĩt ha tſoever it wil, 
why ſheuld the Patients be much tormented, which are trou- 
bled enough already with their wounds But it, muſt be ſo, 
chat their groſs ignorance and palpable :gudene(s: 2 
brought to light; becauſe they know nothing elſe bo whe e 
the Wound in whatſhape and form it will. Nai 
There are ſome Surgeons found, who meerly for cuſtoms 

ſake make uſe of that little iron, becauſe they have ſeen it 
uſed, though they know little, what they ſcek for, or why 
they ſeek, but onely to make men beleive; that it is a thing 
of great conſequence, andtharmenſhould hold them to be 
gteat Maſters, whereas all is but uſeleſs, nay often very hurt- 
ful. ü 

| — there is no . in the — — why do they theo Searching 
moleſt the Patient with ſeeking, preſſing, griping, grobling doth great 
and moiling in the — — | — chus im- bart. 
meaſurably ? for thereby not onely extream-pains are cau- 
ſed by touching his quick fleſh and veines with the iron, 
but the time aſs is prolonged to make hiny indure the more 
miſery , and then the Wound alſo. is kept openthe longer, 
and cannot ſo ſoon cloſe as Nature could defire it: nay 
they undo chat alſo, which hath been healed partly, as you 
ſhall hear more afterward; Incaſe the Wound ſhould not 
be in a right poſture , ſurely thatinſtrumgaewill never ſer ie 
righter, nor find irs defect. oo : ba5 ied 8 ©) as; W 

There are better wayes ing hereunto , as ſignes Howro 
whereby the Wound is judged — by the viewing of it, — 1 2 
by the ſmell, by the matter, by the pain, by the form, colour, . 
plaiſters , their working and ſuch like 5 by cheſe figoes we 
muſt know the Wounds condition, and into q hat ſymptoms 
it is like to fall, e eee, ee 

Toucking the form and colour of Wounds, take good 
, notice 
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notice of theſe ſigne for they ought torbe lookt to ; if the 
brinisor outſides of a 'Wound look red, it is ng good ſign a 
and ſhews that there is « fault ip the Wound: hut᷑ if thebor- 
ders of itlodk blewich and Kght, its 6 ign,tharcbe Wound 
healeth ; but if che win abque the Monnd is dark blew, chat 
is no good ſignzcthentheblood makethihe healed skin come 
off again, and ad yomuſ make vent with filers; aud cut 
that ble win purt, vo let che blond aaa out. eiſa te new heal 
ing fals quite away, and by giving vent, then the new heal- 

feelettihard, vis all. and lookeh red, then is ita 
ſign, that the Patiencispaintd, and Impoſthumatiom are 
like to enſuę, which is dangerous; if there be a fuelling 
— be — Wau pe to wp te hy a Tho 
teiit feeling 4 'Grouglith at nigbt, then good care 
be had, for fehr che cold fire un, grow on him, jad if 
there be a ſtinł in it, themthe cold fire is already in it, a 
ſmels like a thing purified, but is not ſo full of paings as the 
hot fire vould cauſe; and in caſe he complains not, or feg]- 
fs eth no pains, then his death dra wuath on, eſpecially if chat 
Fold ſtayech long, chen he ſoon dietb, or elſe; fals into great 
W rs by reaſon of the wounded joynt. 
© "Tonchingithe ſmeil and its Ggn, if a Won 


tion in Wounds, take notice of 

es: 4f there be white matter ina Wound 
en a conflux of ill hamours comes to it, and 
fide theſe hamours come, forthe Wound is 


now ſetled to a bad end: if a Wound be full of wbite.mat- 


ar. then it ĩs norinafall healing way, but is at a ſtay and 


. » delaying poſture: if there is red matter in a Wound, then 
ſome looſe piece is init or ſome other binderance : if there 

is in s Wound rudc thick moiſtuxe, inclining more to 
"a fleſh and catration colous chan ted, thenthat Wonnd is in 


1 - ture. : 2 N C 
e he yin, he vi of Gn tb 
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wound be moiſt and wateriſh, 3 there are pains at hand, 
and the joynt · ſponge is like to grow. 

Theſe are the true ſigns, whereby you may have a fanda- 
mental information of a wounds condition, without theſe 
it is impoſſible to learn things aright about Wounds: and 
in this manner all may be known without putting the Pati- 
ent to any further pain, much better, then with ſeeking, 
groaping, and the like, which is not onely uſeleſs, ut very 


hurtful and painful. 


* 


As often as a vein or ſinew is toucht, as often is a new N 


pain cauſed ; for they are very touchy and full of ſenſe, 
which ſenſe by that touch tuns all the body over; and as 
often as you ſtir in a naked wound, as often ought it to be 
again cleanſed; for there is nothing toucht in a naked 
wound, be it as little as it will, or as gently, there ſeparateth 
ſomething, and thruſts by the healing. For it cauſeth a 
flame, that is, the humidity of the naturall balſum, which 
alwayes like a chryſtal lyeth on the wound, ſhould not be 
taken off from the white ſmall veines, for they cannot en- 
dure to be wiped off. 

Now, as you heard above, if they keep a ſtirring too of- 
ten in the wound with the Seeker, is not the natural work - 
ing in the wound interrupted, and the wound in its healing 
obſtructed and prolonged , nay rather made worſe ? For 
the blood-veines, to ſpeak onely of theſe, in the wound, 
are deſirous to thruſt off their healing, and to ſeparate 
that which is worſted and toucht. How often falls it out, 
that when a bloud-vein is (topped and deſireth to heal, then 
with that Inſtrument called Seeker, the healing is thruſt eff, 
and the wound is put to bleeding afreſh? Is it not ſo, that 
thereby that which was ence healed is wounded again, 
and ſo m/s de nous be healed ? TORS 

Laſtly, this doubtleſs is true alſo, if you ſtir often in the 
wound with the Seeker, and alwayes the bloud. veines are 
thereby put to a ſweating, then commonly it turnes to a 


ſponge, and that principally ina joynt. 
Note this of the Joynt-ſponge: firſt ; what it proper 


—— 


Toyns: 
lponge; 
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ly is, then how itis difcerned, and laſtly, how the ſame may 
be cured. 

Touching theſe three: a Joint-ſponge is nothing elſe 
but a moiſture of the ſinew-water , which groweth on and 
turneth hard, and ſettleth there. Some think, that in that 
place the healing is done, whereas it is a ſponge of joynt- 
water, and paineth the party: though it paineth him not. 
being touch'd , yet the party feels pain in that joynt, and 
is red and anꝑry, burneth, and commonly lameth the party; 
it cauſeth lameneſs if it be not expelled betimes by medi- 
caments. I have ſeen one of an eggs bigneſs ſtanding out 
before the joint, with Siſers [ cut it off in the upper part, 
looks like boyled bacon, toucheth like ruſty old bacoo, 
onely that it is ſofter and is tough; 1 applyed to the part 
Icut, Diguentum Ægypti acum prepared with Verdigriece, 
this takes it quite off, and the joynts pain is diminiſhed ; 
though Eg yptiacum biteth much, yet the other pain in the 
joynt moleſteth the party more intolerably. And the 
ſponge being gone, then muſt be uſed the brown ointment, 
either ſpouted in, or elſe conveyed in liquid; repent not 
the beſtowing of your ointment, for therewith you may 
ſhake the wound wholly , for it oppoſeth the finew- water 
vehemently , the pain ceaſeth, and the healing comes near. 
But in caſe you cannot well come to the ſponge to apply 

ſoft weeks, therefore there is a ſharp week,which ſurely will 
netrate to it, and it is made in this manner; take of the 
een ointment made with Verdigreice , beſmear the week 
with it, then take another week, wrap it about the firſt, 
dawb it with the ointment, then ſpread it full thick with 
the green ſalve or ointment ; this being put into the 
wound, feeling a heat, it melteth off che week, and is fed 
further from the inner week. This is that corroſive I ever 
., uſed to my Patients; for it melteth and floweth bettet and 
ſooner than any corroſive or water; and it comech to the 
holes where no water can reach unto, and it biteth not ſo 
long neither as other corroſives do, becauſe it is pepanily 
of a drying, but of a moiſtening quality, and ſeparatet 
very eilie, and refiſteth forcibly the ſinew-water , _ 
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the joynt-water. A better — was never known for 
tnis purpoſe, and found to do the feat, by ſeveral mens try- 
all upon my direction. And in caſe à joynt-ſponge 
ſhould grow, (which uſually happeneth in wounds neg - 
lected ; for in freſn wounds better care ought to be had to 
hinder the growth of a joynt-ſponge, or elſe it is not well 
with the wound) then you muſt deal according to the 
proceſs now rehearſed ; and then the wound may be heal- 
ed, according to this direction ſpoken of. 

At the firſt healing let all run together, what may be 
healed, and the more the wound leſſeneth, the better it 
may be healed; if ſo be it do not grow hollow and incline 
to a fiſtula. 

This could be more largely handled, but I paſs it over, and 
commit [the courteous Reader to further conſideration 
herein; theſe few things I mentioned to that end, that men 
may ſee what a deal ot miſchief a little Iron inſtrument may 
cauſe. 


Cu AP. VII. 


Of the abuſes which are committed with wicks, tents, lints, 
mullipuſfs,c. chiefly in deep ſtabbing s, illuſtrated with 


an example. | 


VV and ſuch like things are not altogether con- ,,, 
V demned, as if they were of no uſe at all; no, but 


are well uſed in fit places and ſeaſons. - This I cannot ap-; uſe, but 
prove of, which many do uſe, they ſtuffe wounds with lints, abuſed. 


wicks, as much as they can hold, or are able to put into, 
without any diſtinction or diſeretion. Medicines ought 
to be put into Wounds; and not filled up with rags; and in 
caſe any wick or tent isuſed , it ought not to be forced in, 
but let it have a free paſſage, but to preſs them in with in- 
ſtrumonts, as they commonly do is not adviſeable, being 
both uſeleſs, dangerous and hurtfu. 97: 


1 | For 
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For who doth not ſee, that wounds ( which begin to 
cloſe and come together) are torn again, and kept aſun- 
der, and are not able to come together; and that is com- 
monly done in ſtitchꝰd wounds, and thereby the ſtitches are 
ſo pull'd and ſpann'd., that they tear out, to the greateſt 
pain of the Patient, which might very well have — o- 
mitted. [ do not approve at all of ſtitching, eſpecially in 
deep ſtabs, becauſe of the ſeveral miſchiefs and difficulties 
cauſed thereby, as a fiſtulo, which is ſuch an infirmity. 
which inwardly is wide and broad, but outwardly it is nar- 
row. 

To ſpeak of wicks further , isnot thereby the wounds 
mouth ſtopt and cloſed ? what enſuetk upon? the matter 
cannot get thorough the ſhur-door , which ſhould come 
out, and naturally defireth to come outward, and is by force 
kept in, unleſs the door be unbolted, and vent be made for 
it; in the mean while this matter doth little good in the 
wound, but rather great miſcheif. Beſides that the paines 
are mightily increaſed by that matter in the Patient, and 
this alſo doth further enſue, that the the (inews grow there- 
by ſlimy and unclean, which cauſeth extream inconvenience 
and miſery. And how ſhould there any good come of it, 
when the wound is healed againſt Natures ſtream. Nature 
of her own accord doth drive well, but ſhe mult be aſſiſted. 
Therefore when ſhe is defirous to out-caſt the matter, why 
ſhould ſhe not be furthered in that work, and not hindered 
with rags ? This not being obſerved, it happeneth, that 
when a wound'isin a healing wap, its made more dangerous, 
whereby more work is made than there was at firſt. 

The bigneſs ef a wick ſhould not fill out a wound, and if 
hard wrung in, it ſwelleth, and tops the wound, and no 
paſſage left for the matter, to get out, and is an obſtruction 
unto the healing ; therefore is it better and more conve- 
nient, that wicks be made of a thin neck and a broad flap, 
thick in the middle, and not pointed, but round in the end, 
and ſoſt, that it may the more eaſily receive the oimtment, ſo 
that the ointment on the end of it may come to the bottom 

ef the Wound, and not on the top of the wound, for if the 


upper 
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upper end of the wick be W „then the wounds top 
healeth, and maketh the mouth of it narrew,and-lrealerh not 
from beneath upward; but if the ointment be put to the other 

end of the wick, then the fleſh healeth from below, & before 

it driveth the ointment out of the wound, it turneth to a 
matter, and fo healeth better upward: and if the wick be 
made big, then the matter ſtayeth below in the wound, cau- 

ſing rather corruption than any healing. But if a wound 
hath ewo mouthes, I very ſeldome ſtopt both, onely one. 

and left vent to the other, which furthereth the healing of 

the other. 

It is helpful to let the wick be kept dry for a while in the 
wound, that the ointment onit may the longer keep inthe 
vertue of it. For that reaſon I never wrung any wick into 
a wound, but let it have room enough, and let the wick fill 
up the wound betow; pure cloth ought to be taken to 
wicks,the purer the better, for the looſe threeds of it if they 
ſtay behind inthe wound, will cauſe miſcheif. Make your 
wicks thus ( for ſo l found them to de beſt, when | defi- 
red to keep opena Wound, without any pain) take pure 
ſmall flax, cut it even, thentake two or three haires of the 
flax, wy as you intend to have your wick, wind it about 
on the ſmaller end; the wick muſt be thicker in the mid- 
dle then on the top or above, and the top mult be thicker 
then the end, the middle of it muſt be thickeſt, thus the 
wounds month isthe better kept open : annoint the wick 
well wich the green ointment, or wound ſalve, it healeth the 
wound from beneath up yards, and the wick will not ſuffer 
the mouth of the Wound to grow narrow : you ought not 
to put any ſwelling wick into a Wound; and fit the wicks 
fharpendſo, that itopena little in the Wound; and fit it 
ſo, that the Patient be not put to pain; then the upper end 
of the wick you open as farre as you pleaſe, and wiad it 
about with two or three haires , to keep in the in-turn'd 
wick: in this manner you need but two wicks to a Wound, 
and whileſt che one ſticketh in the wound, you may dry the 
other, and uſe it again; and if theſe be not dry enough, 
then make a ſteſh one. Freſh ones are better (but require 
more 
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more toil ) for cleanneſs ale ſuch wick you may ufc in 
Wounds, ſores, or where you pleaſe z I made uſe of them 
for the top and for the bottom, to keep the mouthes of the 
wounds the wider, that the ointment may be poured into, 
and run down the better. Other wicks, or tents, be they 
made of what they will, they ſuffer not the matter or cor- 
ruption to paſs. And when you think your wicks did 
re ach to the bottom ( for they heal the deep way not in- 
to narrowneſs or laterally ) then cut them ſhorter in the 
pointed erd, and leave that end round and ſoft, they prick 
not, and the ointment ſticketk the better on the ſoft round 
wick, than on that which is hard twiſted, and if you make 
— ſharp pointed, then the healed fleſh is pinched by 
them. 

I knowthat Wounds may be kept open with theſe wicks 
awhole year and upward, andthat the fleſh rather would 
preſſe forth by the ſide, then wear out the wick, or fill out 
that hollowneſs. 

Sometimes ] made long wicks (for fiſtulaes in thethighs) 
for the better framing of them, I took twigs or ſprigs out 
of a beſom, cut and ſcraped them, wound flax about them 
and made them ſtiffe, elſe they are not ſtiffe enough the 
long way, as they ſheuld be; and wound a twig anda wyar 
together and covered them with flax, even as yarn may be 
roul'd up in wax to make a ſtiffe candle of it, and that wind- 
eth-and turneth according to the hollowneſs of the wound. 

I ſpeak here not of Wounds, but of hollow Sores, that 
are deep, a ſpan or more; they are thereby refreſhed and 
cleanſed, 

Theſe kind of wicks I held in eſteem, and theſe flax wicks 
are to be uſed onely for ſuch Wounds which are kept open, 
whilſt other things about them are healed. 

Further, I dillike chat cuſtome, when ſome fill up all 
ſorts of Wounds, be they where they will, with wicks, which 
is a very dangerous way and great abuſe. For if you muſt 
needs deal with the Wound in that way as hath been (aid 
above, then firſt conſider the form and condition of the 


places where the Wounds are, whither they are 55 to 
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bear wicks,yea,or no. For wounds are not alwayes in one 
condition, as ſome rude Aſſes ſuppoſe, who uſe but one ſore 
of ſalve and plaiſter, be the Wound what it will, no other, 
asif one pair of ſhooes could fit every bodies feet. 

Tt e place of the Wound ought to be conſidered, where 
many white ſpall veines concurre and meet, as in hands, 
feet and joynts. For where there are many white veines, 
there are no wicks to be uſed, for that reaſon, alledged part- 
ly here, and partly in the precedent chapter, and for that alſo 
which followeth. 

I have often ſeen , that when ſome had thruſt their wick 
into the Patients Wound , he felt ſuch pains , that his eyes 
did run over. 

But what followed upon ? 

Nothingelſe, but that through their rude touching the 
ſinews by thruſting in the wick, forced the joynt- water to 
run; and not giving over with their wicks, they bereaved 
the poor man of his life, who might have been healed , if 
they had dealt honeftly and diſcreetly, 

More might be ſaid of this, but I will cloſe it with one 

particular Example, though I could quote a great ma- 
ny. 
3 was a Surgeon pretty well skill'd and experienced, 
inwhoſe ſervice Ilived one year, being ſome kinn te me, 
he was brought to a Patient, who was run thorough the 
ſhoulder at night time, the Surgeon dreſt his Wound (he 
ſhall go nameleſs now ) that Wound did bleed much, be- 
cauſe a vein that run that way was hurt : the next day he 
opened the Wound, and thruſt two great wicks into it, the 
one before,and the other behind: with this wick he toucht 
the blood-vein that was hurt, which had been ſtenched al. 
ready, and made it bleed afreſh, which he regarded not at 
firſt, lietle thinking that he had cauſed it with the wick : 
and coming another time to-dreſs his patient, and going to 
pull out the wick, the blood burſt out again. Then he took 
notice, that the wick had cauſed it; but it was too late, for 
there Was no remedy left; the poor man died, 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, ie oogbt to be well noted, that if a Wound bleed- 
etb, and you ſuppoſe it doth not come from any ſplinter or 
ſhatterd piece, which might be the cauſe of that bleeding, 
but from an opened vein, Which was not quite healed, let 
that neither fright nor trouble you much, but do thus; 
make uſe of the Wound ſalve with the brown ointment 
mingled , that the Wound ſalve run thejbetter into the 
Wound, and annoint therewith a lint , for tents of lignen 
cloth cauſe bleeding not ſo much as thoſe that are made 
of flax, for linnen is of a ſanative quality, in ſome veines, 
but they cloſe not ſo well, as the wicks do made of flax, 
Make this linnen wick very ſoft, and that it fill out the 
Wound, from whence the blood comes, and letit bethick 
at the upperend, that the blood may be keptin. Even as 
uſually Cotton wool is applied to the vein phlebotomized, 
lay herealſo Cotton wool toit, Briefly , cloſe and keep 
the blood in the Wound as well as poſſible you may, and 
keep the ointment alſoin the Wound, and thirty houres 
after dreſs his Wound again, and if tbe plaiſterand the 
wick comes off together, then make a ſofter wick for the 
place, and proceed as formerly, and if it doth keep on, let it 
ſettle orlie there, and ten houres after dreſs him again, and 
do not take out the tent unleſs it be very looſe, then dreſs 
him again; for it healeth by degrees at every drefling , 
—. the fleſh groweth as well ſo, as if dreſſed every 

ur. 

This I ſpeak of to the end, that better care may be had 
about the wicks or tents, for theſe are not to be uſed to 
all Wounds indifferently, eſpecially not to ſuch, where 
blood veines and ſinews are cut, and dangers are feared, as- 
you have keard hitherto. 


Cnay. 
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Of the abuſts committed in plaiſters, papps, peuitiſſes, and 
ſuch like, at the are ſſing of Wounds and what hurt is cau- 


ſed thereby. 


F Wounds in the dreſſing be abuſed , as hitherto we 
wrote of , and the natural balſum diſturb'd, what can be 
expected, but Natures unwillingneſs and refractorineſs, be- 


cauſe ſhe is hiadered in her ownfree working, deſpiſing to 


help herſelf? if it be ſo, then ſurely one ſymptom or other 
will be incident, and if it hapneth beſt,a ſwelling will enſue, 


to ſay nothing of other accidents. | 
Beſides theſe things, you heard, many other fa ults are 
committed, as when ſome think, that all may be performed 
and effected with Cataplaſmes , and thereby to bring all to 
righe; ſome do make ſuch Cataplaſmes of Roſe cakes, 
others of Marſh mallow, Barly meal, Millers duſt, Fani- 
greek, Milk, yolks of Eggs, and ſuch like; of theſe they 
mike a poulteſs, pouring ſome oyles l it, and apply 
it to the Wound as hot as the Patient is able to endure it. 
There is no need of ſuch a Poykeſs, if 8 to deal 
1247 5 , becauſe theſe are rather hurt than otherwiſe ; 
ind if ſuch things be cold applied, then is it againſt Nature, 
and ought not to be: andif 1 16 , it will not kee 
long thus , bat groweth cold before it worketh, as all 
things uſually do. 
Cataplaſmes Ido not condemn, if uſed in dae meaſure, 
ſeaſon and place: 27 ſelf make fornetimes uſe of tf 
Bar that they ſhould be 
think, I can never beleive it: For experience tels us otber- 
wiſe, and convinceth itrbys : Lay fach a Poulteſs on a ſound 


*s * 


place, letir ding or three hogres, you will find a 


oy: cauſed in that p fo t6a ſound plate. 


75 if it dork fo ti | 
what do you think it will de in an unſound place, which is 


moved and ſtirred enough already, and become raging in 


F The 


Abuſes in 
Cataplaſms 


laſma 


Catap 
. Em, are good, if 
good tofreſh Wounds , as ſome do dot 
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The ſeveral hurts done to Patients thereby I paſsover, 
and relate onely this; ſuch Poulteſles do choak and ftop 
the Wound in her courſe: for when ſuch a Poulteſs is ta- 
ken off the wound, you ſee how it ſmoaketh, and what ſig- 
nifieth that ſmoak Nothing elſe but putrefaction. For 
Nature promoteth putrefaction, even as a Mother that 
breedeth a Child, and brings it to light. Now if theſe Ca- 
taplaſmes cauſe more hurt in wounds than good, as that 
ſmoak is an evident ſign thereof, why are they not omitted, 
but applied to places where they ſhould not? for in ſuch 
places there is moiſture enough without theſe? 

I have krown ſome Surgeons, who held it for a good ſiga 


V pours In when they ſay wounds ſmoak ; but the good that comes of 
Wounds an it, they may keep to themſelves, for I will have no ſhare in it. 


ill ſign, 


And to ſay it once more, if a wound doth ſmoak, it is an 
infallible fign of putrefaction; for if ſuch a wound after 
dreſſing be not opened in two or three dayes, then a ſtink 
is at hand, which putrefaction thruſteth forth as her firſt 
fruit, and a wound, which begins to putrifie, whether it be 
ſo ſoon healed, as when it was freſh , let them tell it me? 
And to ſay nothing of the chiefeſt thing, which is the heal- 
ing thereof; is it not hindered and kept back? For before 
you can come to the healing of it, you muſt firſt remove the 
trefaction, and ſpend ſometime in it: Beſides the trou- 
les and paines which this putrefaction eauſeth, it is moſt 
certain, that any wound, whoſe vent is taken away by the 
ſaid Poulteſs is forced to ſmoak, as you heard above. | 
And what is this ſmoaking elſe but a moiſture ? which 
moiſture gathering together turnes into a water, as we ſee it 
in ſuch wounds which are thus papp'd up; for at their o- 
ning there is found a water round about, like drops of 
weat,which come meerly from that ſmoaki 

Now I ask , whether 4 water ſignifieth any good ? and 

I ask further, whether any Medicine doth effectually work 
on ſuch wounds, thus forced to ſweat and to water, if 
dreſſed as they ought 7 In my judgement wounds that 
are thus compelled to dew , will hardly come to heal- 


ing. 
And 


+» - 
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And at the cloſing of 1 let me tell you thus 
much; any wound in a joint, be it in the hand, foot, or 
elſewhere, being choaked up in the ſaid manner, it keepeth 
a foul and angry bird in the neſt j and the Patient will be 
pained in that place as often as the weather doth change, 
becauſe of that moiſture ſhut up in the wound; and Na- 
ture will bardly rectifie that unſound moiſture in a long 
time. 

That up · ſnut meiſture will tir at the changing of wea- 
thers, and at the encreaſe and decreaſe of the Moon; for 
che Celeſtial Lights do doubtleſs work upon the things be- 
low , according to Gods ſingular Ordinance. Enough of 
theſe, let us proceed. | | 


— 
— 


2 — A 
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Of all ſach Surgeons which dwell in abuſes and errors, which 
know neither their weakneſs nor own Medicinets, nor are 
able to judge of their oprration , together of two Examples 
which ſhew the chiefeſt absſes. 


A foul bird 
in the nelt. 


Te higheſt and principal'ſt thing in a Surgeon and x, is qaoge. 
Phyſitian is this, that he be a knowing and experienced rous when 
man, not onely in wounds, hurts, ſores; but alſo in the Me- —— 2 A 
dicines he intends to uſe to them; if not, then little good nine 


will be done: if a Doctor or Surgeon knoweth not the , the hurt 


diſeaſe or ſore which are brought to them to be cured, in- 
ſomuch that they know not what to call it, or of hat con- 
dition it is, how ſhall they then apply a fit Medicine for 
them? Though ſometimes a blind man can give a name to 
the child ( as the ſaying ie) what helpeth it the Patient, if 
both theſe be unexpert in the operation and vertue of their 
Medicines, which they intend to miniſter: therefore the 
knowing of the Medicine and of the Diſeaſe muſt go hand 
in hand, if ſo be that any gogd ſhall be perfo For 
Taylors and Sboomakers Aly rake meaſure to fit their 
Cuſtomers. 


Pia Bas 


Wounds 
are like to 


the Romack 
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But many b Surgeons, and are ignorant 
Aſſes, which appeareth thus, becauſe they uſe one ſore of 
eyleand plaifter to all manner of Wounds and Sores, ſup- 
poſing to do well therewith ; and in caſe that will not doe 
it, then the Ceruſſa muſt do it: And what is the meaning of 
allthis ? nothing elſe, but that they know neither the diſ- 


eaſe, nor their own medicaments , neither do they know 


what belongs to the diſeaſe, nor what the operation and ver- 
tue of their Medicine is. 

They ſhould rather conſider , that the ſtomacł in mans 
body, and the wounds in the outward members are like one 
another in ſome ſort. For as the ſtomack hath a decoRi- 
on to digeſt the meats he feedeth on: ſo any wound recei- 
veth the Medicine applyed unto for its healing. And as 
there are ſome kind of meats, which are not pleaſing to the 
ſtomack,& it caſts them up upon occaſion ; ſoit is not good 
to apply any medicine to a wound, one more, another leſs, 
according to occaſion , ſeaſon, place and eircumſtance. 
And as a Phylitian ought to know when the ſtomack doth 
not digeſt well his food, being grown either ſlimie, or taken 
cold , or when the liveris out of order, the which he muſt 
judge by ſignes, becauſe he cannot look into the ſtomack, 
and ſo order his Medicamentsaccordingly ; fe it behooveth 
a Surgeon alſo, who can plainly ſee into the wound (in 
that he hath an advantage before the 7 ) to know, 
whether the wound is able to receive 2 = the applied 
Medicine, and muſt know, what food ſhe li for her heal- 
ing; for ſeveral wounds have their ſeveral ſignes. 

Therefore a Surgeon, when he hath dreſt any wound, and 
taketh the plaiſter off again, muſt know and judge by the 
wound, matter, ſmell and ſhape, what defect there is in the 
wound: whether it hath received the medicine like a food, 
and hath digeſted it well, or whether it hath caſt it up again? 
Therby be may know, whether his applied medicine beright 
and good, or whether it be defective, either too ſharp or too 
ſwoet, too weak or too wy and if he finds the infirmit 
in the Wound, and the defect inthe Medicine, then he m 
regulate himſelf accordiogly. . 


Now 
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No thoſe that wnderſtand themſelves thus, as ſoon 28 
they ha ve dreſt the wound, and have taken off the plaiſter, 
or any other thing, then they may eaſily know what condi- 
tion the wound is of, what will pleaſe it, and what is agaiaſt 
it: and then they may well ſay, that they are Maſters in 
their Skill and profeſſion,and herein conſiſts the fandamen- 
tals of a Surgeon. But thoſe that underſtand thoſe things 
not at all, they will be in errors and abuſes in all their un- 
dertakings;ſuch may well hold their tongues, and hide them- 
ſelves, an learn their leſſons better, and go longer to ſchool. 
But where are ſuch Schools? ; 

In Germany, France and Italy, zhoſe that undertake Sur- 


gerie are examined, and none is ſuffered to paſs for a Sur. Novices in 


geon, nor practiſe that Art, (Art I ſay, ſome make a Trade 5 
of it) and if they ſubſiſt and hold in their examination, 
and can anſwer to the queſtions they are asked, which they 
call, their Maſter - piece, that is, when he ſaith as well as his 
Examiners. 


Theſe Maſter pieces are found in Manuſcripts and in 4 
print in ſeveral places of Germany : Some learn theſe Queſti- _ — 


ons by heart, as Nunnes do their Pſalmes, and do well there- 
wick, and are accepted of in their Maſter- piece, though they 
never had any inſight into Surgery , nor ever learned the 
fundamentals thereof. | 

However I do not condemn theſe Examine , for count 

them very neceſſary and good, For Taylors and other 
Tradeſmen ſuffer none to ſer up his Trade, unleſs he have 
made firſt his Maſter-piece: if it be the en —_ 
Weavers, where the matter is onely about a piece of cloth, 
why ſhould it not rather be in that noble Art of Surgery, 
which concerneth neither breeches nor doublet, as the ſay- 
ing is, but it concerneth mans life and welfare. 

Now I would fain ask ſome Examiners , why they eza- 
mine thoſe that are not of their Opinion or Science ? Surely 
if they ſhould examine them mare cloſely, and ask reaſons 
of their ſayings, I know many would keep in their tongues, 
and learn their leſſons firſt, 1 they come to the - 
nen: O how many would be ow faulty, onely in wounds, 

3 to 
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to ſay nothing of other ſimptoms, ſores, & c. wherein ſome 
wake no diſtinction at all in the healing of them, though it 
be of a high cencernment : Some can make a long diſcourſe 
of it, how, what and where, but to no purpoſe, though they 
prate never ſo much; For if their reaſons be conſigered, 
touchisg wounds and hurts, and their original and cauſe, 
and their Medicines they uſe thereto, it would be found ma- 
nifeſtly,that they do not agree at all, which in honeſty ſhould 
be. | 
But what other reaſon is there here, but that they know 
neither the hurts, nor their cauſes, much leſſe their conditi- 
ons, nor their own Medicines, and their operations, they 
underſtand them not, and what good can they effect in their 
cures ? Hence commonly it falls out, that they are at a 
ſtand, know not what to do, and then they judge ſuch hurts 
and wounds to be incurable, of the which more largely 
ſhall be treated hereafter. 455 
Theſe things, hicherto ſpoken of, _— abuſes, might 
be more largely handled , and more abuſes a ledged. Bur 


N judicious Reader will by theſe gueſs eaſily at 


the reſt, therefore l let it reſt, and quote two Examples onely, 
wack in general ſhew the abuſes, and ſo cloſe this firſt Trea- 
tiſe. | 

At Padua in Italy, ſome fourteen years ago, a Noble 
Germanin a Dnel with a Polander received on bis left hand 
a Wound near his little finger, croſs over the joynt; there- 
unto were called the chiefeſt Phyſitians and Surgeons, 
which came riding on their Aſſes, and took the wounded 
into their cure, and dreft him the firſt time, but how and 
what they had done then is unknown to me, becauſe I was 
abſent; the next day I went thither alſo to ſee their dreſ- 
ſing, atwhich | ſaw excellent rarities and myſteries, which 
I ſhould not ſpeak of, yet for the publick goods ſake I cannot 
hold my tongue. And when they undreſt him, they took 


off from the Wound the Poulteſs they applied, and with the 


little Seeker they ſeatch'd round about in the Wound, 
which ſell tedious to me by reaſon of the Patient, and the 


Wourd being thus long ſounded, then the Phyſitians _ 
7 aſide 


Gas (39) | 
aſide to conſule together, where an Ahatomiſt made an 
eloquent diſcourſe, which of the veines , and ich of the 
ſinews in that Wound were cut and hurt after conſultati- 
on they ſhewed and did an extraordinary Maſter- piece; 
for they took two flat wicks or tents of linnen, an diprt it 
in their joynt- wound - oyle. a nd thruſt them into the wound, 
whereof the wound gaped very much, then they laid a plai- 
ſter over it, and upon that a cloth full of medicinal Poul- 
teſſes, which I cannot name all. Ia this manner they dreſt 
him; and there was no end of their ſeeking in the Wound, 
of their ſtuffing and cleanſing at their ſeveral drellings. 

Now hear what happened, and what their M:dicines did 
work: few dayes after the Wound: began to water and to 
run, which we call the joynt-water, + Thenthey fell a pur- 
ging of him, uſed all manner of things they could think up- 
on to cure the wound, but all to no purpoſe, for they could 
no t ſtop the joynt-· water: then more things they tried, and 
what? they tied and bound his arme very hard and cloſe by 
the elbow, hoping thereby to ſtop the courſe of the joynt- 
water , and other ſimptoms and rheumes coming from the 
bead. But as they miſunderſtood the thing, ſoit went con- 
trary to their expectation. For as much as they miſt in the 
ſtopping of the courſe of the joynt · water, ſo much more 
(ere was cauſed an inflammation and ſwelling , whereby 
the wound grew moſt horribly ſlimie and dangerous, at laſt 
it ſwelled up to the arm; then grew on a putrefaction in the 
veines and ſinews, and holes fell in the arm of a fingers 
length, thus the arm rotted, For to (ach fimproms truly 
belonged better Skill, then they brought forth and uſed. 
They ſuppoſing a heat had cauſed all this miſchief , which 
indeed was not heat, but a meer ſuffocation, the which they 
knew not, which they went to quench with Vinegar and 
Well water put together , waſhing the wound therewith, 
dipping clothes in it and applied them. But all this was 
not yet enough, for theſe remedies availing nothing, and 
the Patients weakneſs growing on more and more, then 
they fell on other things, met, andconſalted, and diſputed 
the cauſevery much, atlaſt they reſolyed to expell all theſe 
ſimptoms 


Another 
Example. 


. 
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Fmptoms out at the Patients Arſe, becauſcit could be no 
otherwiſe. Here Gliſters and Purges muſt walk, Sirrups, 
Electuaries, Decoctions of Honey and Sugar, all muſt help 
the poor Gentleman to ſome eaſe, for he was forced to ſwil - 
low up 2 whole Apothecarjes ſhop; when all came to all, the 
poor Patient died in great miſery. This was their good 
practiſe they uſed on that brave Gentleman: IJ have not 
told the fourth part of the abuſes they committed upon 
bim, for it is too rude, and too groſſe, and pitty to have it 
told. An old Woman might have cured this Wound with . 
a ſmall and mean hearb, without any danger and pain ; but 
it is done. | | 

An Italian Lord, at an Inn in Rome, was cut with a ſhort 
Hanger above the elbow : the chiefeſt Doctors and beſt 
Surgeons were called, and the Wound was put to their cute, 
and they undertook him. Theſe Doctors and Surgeons 
uſed great rarities and Arts: after a ſhort diſpute and con- 
ſultation, the chiefeſt of them was to dreſſe the Patient, as 
being not onely a good Anatomiſt, but an expert and rare 
man, ho took a linnen cloth, dipt it in warm Wine, tied it 
about his two fingers, therewith he felt in the Wound, as 
deep as he could, and began to waſn the Wound, and to 

cleanſe, and to ſcour, even as if he were to ſcoura ruſty Ar- 
mour; the Patient was ſo pained thereby, that he pra 
him for God and (Maris, fake to let him alone, but he had 
not done yet; then he took out his Seeker, ſearched and 
ſounded the Wound to and fro, and viewed it very narrow. 
ly, how wide, how deep, how long it was; then he fell on 
prating, the long and the broad way of the danger inthe 
wound, and how this and that muſcle was hurt, atzd hat 
danger it would have proved, if this or that had been woun- 
ded and hurt: what great danger he eſcaped, becmiſe this 
and that was not hurt; and ho good a luck it was, that this 
and that was not hart and toucht, and ſuch like things more, 
too tedious to relate them all. | 22 


After bis preaehing, without which the patient 23 


be, he took cloath bedawbed it with a Salve and Oyle, 
thruſt it often through the wound, and at laſt he leſt it there, 
| and 
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and thus he dreſt him * : whilſt he thus handled 
him, the Patient hardly held up, that he died not under his 
hand, yet he die dthat very day. 

I could quote more of ſuch like examples , but l let it reſt 
ſo: this | ſhewed on?ly to that end, that every one may 
ſee into what miſeries Patients may fall, if they happen to 
fall into ſuch Surgeons hands, who think that all is well, 
what they do, however they handle the patient ; becauſe in 
that particular they have a grant upon Letters pattent, to 
profeſs ſuch Arts, and have read once a thing, which other 
men as well as themſelves have done alſo. 

I forbear to nominate any man in theſe examples, be- 
cauſe many of thoſe Surgeons are ſtill alive, and the Reader 
would be never the nearer , though the part'es had been na- 
med. He that is touch'd herein, will ſoon take notice of, 
and eaſily know and acknowledge, that Surgery and Phy- 
ſick doth not lie in the authority of any mans per ſons, whe- 
ther a Gentleman in the City, or a Bore in the Country be 
a Surgeon. For the whole bulineſs lieth chiefly herein, 
whether he knoweth or underſtandech the thing, and whe- 
ther be knoweth to meet and to fit Nature, yea or no : for 
in Phyfick without this no good can be done 

All what hitherto I have written is not done in ſpight or 
diſgrace , onely that thoſe whe are ſo obſtinate in their old 
errors, ſhould be led away from their old dance and old 
fiddle, and from their naughtineſs, and to take better things 

in hand, whereby Patients may reap more benefit. And it 


is an apparent truth, no naughty thing, be it never ſo anti- No nought 


ent, and never ſo much uſed, can be made good; for I have 
ſeen many, who ſaid, it was not fit that old cuſtomes ſhould 
be left off, and to produce ne things into their places; 
yea, thoſe were worthy to be ſeverely puniſhed that do 
ſo, becauſe they deſpiſe and condemn thereby the Antients 
and the Univerſities, Therefore in ſome places the Books 
of Theophraſtes Paracelſus (to whom the bet and moſt fa- 


mous Surgeons muſt give place) are prohibited to be read; 
but in my ſimple judgement it is done very fooliſhly. For it 
wereto be 


with'd, that old Cuſtomes were well underſtood 
G : and 
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and followed, and not to bring in their ownfancies, then 
things would fall our better then they do. Things may be 
brought ro light, if Nature onely were well ſtudied, as Ex- 
perience teftifieth, which is nothing elſe but Nature her ſelf, 


Nature in her ſelf doth remain, 
which Experience males known amain, 
No new thing on earth e re comes on, 
Things paſt do return again. 


What is that to me, what opinion Gallen, Avicen, Guide, 
&c. hatch'd in their breaſts, were not the things they 
brought forth in their age, new things, and who knoweth , 
whether the ſame thing did not befal them then. which befals 
thoſe who produce new things now (as they call it.) 
Momus, who is never pleaſed , hath doubtleſs lived in thoſe 
times as well as now adayes , and beſides this, many things 
are done out of hatred andenvie. Therefore it is beſt to 
conſent and to follow thoſe, which agree beſt with Experi- 
ence, and commend and ſhew their skill effectually and re- 
ally: if any one findeth and learneth better things, though 
they more agree with antient things, who ſhall forbid him 
to make uſe of them ? Thus much of the firſt part, touching 
the abuſes in Surgery committed, 


The end of the firſt Part. 


OF 


ö 
FF 


Of all ſorts of V Vc unds in Mans 


body, from the head to the toe, and of 
other inſirmities „belonging to Surgery, „ howtrhe 
ſame ht to be obſerved, according to the 
fundamentals of Art, to be handled 
and cured. 


The Second Part. 


the firſt part of my Surgery books I 
r oY 2. treated of the abuſes, — i in full 
2 [vg practiſe among the greater part and num- 

4 E ber of thoſe that profeſs themſelves to be 

. 1h rgeons, and ſhewed wat miſchief is 

cauſed thereby, to the greateſt prejudice 
und ruine of poor wounded men. Yet 
have I not related all the abuſes which are praiſed and 
committed now adayes , becauſe that relation would be 
never at an end, & wovld prove tedious to theReader to pe- 
ruſe them, and ſo 1 gave onely a hint of the groſſeſt, hoping 
that thoſethat know theſe, may eaſily gueſs atthe reſt. In 
this ſecond partare rehearſed many abuſes, which every 
G 2 judicious 
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judicious man will eaſily diſcern , and if he finds any defect 
in that particular in the firſt Part, he may eaſily ſupply that 

want without great labour. | 
Now I come for the preſent nearer to the buſineſs, and 
declare what belongeth unto Surgery. Therefore my in- 
tent is to write in this ſecond Part of all ſorts of Weunds 
from the head to the toe, and of all kinds of infirmities which 
belong allo unte Surgery, namely, how the ſame ought to 
be cured without any abuſe. Where I will bring in ſeveral 
ſubtle Manuals, which Surgeons advantageouſly may ufe, 
and will conceal nothing,as much as is known unto me. Let 
the Courteous Reader be perſwaded, that I will have great 
care to bring and ſhew nothing which I know to be not 
true, but that which I have made tryal of, and ſeen experi- 
mentally, what good it hath done, and what hurt it did. For 
it is not my purpoſe to borrow any thing out of other Sur- 
geons writing, and to trim my ſelf with ſtrange feathers, and 
to publiſh the ſame for mine own, as it is the cuſtom of ma- 
ny now adayes, which do nothing elſe , but to make up vo- 
lumous collections, and is all one to them, from whom they 
have it, even like Smiths, who know how to hammer their 
old nailes, and ſo to get a great name and fame thereby: 
whereas it had been much better, that their prating. and lo- 
quacity, and their names had ever been concealed and un- 
known, and that or paper ( which would have ſerved for 
better uſes) had not been ſpoiled. For to what end are 
ſuch great volumes, in which there is no utility but hurt? it 
had been better they were quite let alone, then they would 
have done no hurt: It is better a book be ſhort and good. 
To what end ſhould it be, to write a great volume, and to 
ſhew in it even thoſe things, which others before me a thou- 
ſand years,more or leſs, have written. Is it not ſo, thoſe that 
are mindedto read them , would rather read them in their 

own books, according to the verſe : 


Puriu ex ipſo fonte bibuntur aque. 


1 do not. ſpeak it to that end, as if all were new what l 
* | 5 write, 
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write, and that my book containeth nothing, which ig 
other books of Surgery might not be bad, is ie not a com- 
mon ſaying,rhe one puls the bread out of the others mouth ? 
and what marvel is it, if two write of one thirg, when ſenſe 
and meaning maketh them ſeem to write the ſame? It is 
lawful to publiſh one anothers meaning. For that end and 
reaſon do I ſpeak this, that others may ſee, that I am careful 
to publiſh and impart that, which I have learned from o. 
thers, and got it upon mine own experience, and that faith- 
fully to benefit my neighbour withall. And that will I per- 
form without any prolixity, and as briefly as may be poſſi- 
ble, ſo that this my Book may prove a ſmall Enchiridium 
and pocket-book , eaſily to be carried about one,as well in 
time of war as in time of peace; for a preſent Inſtructiou 
to Novices in Surgery. For touching plaiſter- making, ſalve 
roules and cakes, turning of wicks and tents, and ſuch like, 
theſe they ought to have learned afore, and be induſtrious 
in choſe things, if minded to be good Surgeons. 
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What a Surgeon aught to know. 


T is well known to thoſe that have any underſtanding, 


chat Art doth imitate Nature: for all what Nature ſhew- Art & mita- 
eth, the ſame Art undertaketh to imitate. Therefore men deihNature 


ought to obſerve Nature in their actions, and regulate 
themſelves after her, if ſo be they intend to have good ſuc- 
ceſs in their undertakings. For Nature may as little be con- 
quered, as a ſtrong River may be ſtopt in his courſe; even 
ſo nothing will prove proſperous, if undertaken againſt 

Nature. 5 Al 
Seeing things ſpoken are really found ſo, therefore it is 
reſolved upon, that a Surgeon is Natures ſervant, and that 
he ought co endeavour to imitate Nature, becauſe ſhe will 
not be in ſubjection to any. Therefore in Surgery nothing 
ought to be done againſt or contrary unto her. Forif a 
G 3 Surgeon 


Nature 
muſt be 
known. 


A Surgeon 


Surgeon ſhould undertake to do and to force Nature, then 
he would not onely labour in vain, but alſo would make the 
laſt be worſe than the firſt. 

Though it be not my deſire, that a Surgeon ſhould have a 
perfect knowledge in all natural cauſes , becauſe there are 
many things which concern not his Profeſſion, though it 
would do him no hurt if he knew them: however Neceſſi- 
ty requireth to have a good knowledge of ſuch things that 
concern him; as of Wounds, and of Medicaments which he 
uſeth to them, and of all ſuch things that depend upon; in 
all theſe he ought to know of what nature and condition 
each of them is, that he may prepare his Medicine according- 
ly, becauſe ail Wounds are not cured one way. 

Therefore when he vieweth a Wound, and conſidereth 
the place and ſcituation of it, thereupon he mult preſently 
conſider the condition and quality of that place, whether 
that Wound be mortal, or whether by Gods help it be eura 
ble. = 

Therefore is it exquiſite , that a Surgeon be well feen in 


ought tobe Anatomy, of which among us there is great defect, ſo that 
an Anato- ſcarce one amongſt many underſtandeth the internal con- 


miſt, 


knoweth not how they ſtood formerly. He mul 


ſtitution of man, nay, hardly have ever ſeen any man ana- 
tomized. My deſire is not, that a-Surgeen ſhall and muſt 
have a perfect knou ledge in Anatomy, ſo thathe ſhould 
know where every ſinew, vein and other parts of the body 
lie, even to the leaſt, fot that we leave unta theſe which 
make profeſſion of Anatomy, whom we deſire not to take 
it from; onely Neceſſity requireth thus much, that he have 
a ſuperficial knowledge of it, eſpecially of mans bones, that 
he may know how the ſame are joyned and ſtand together, 
as well in the head as in other members, eſpecially the jun- 
ctures, For it happeneth many timeszthat joynts are diſlo- 
cated, which muſt be ſet again, which he will —_ do, that 
knowal- 

fo tlie chiefeſt finews and bloud»veines,and muſt know their 
ſcituation, from whence they come, and whither they go, 
and how they run together and meet, and ſuchlike.. For 
this he may well know, which places are dangerous, to * 
the 


the better, all according to occation of things. He muſt 
kno v allo the internal joynts and membere, and the chie'elt 
occaſions touching places; as alſo the principalleſt muſcles, 
what they do cover, and what they move, and ſuchlike 
things, and all this to that end, that when he onely looks 
upon a Woynd, he inſtantly may know what part be woun- 
ded, fo KJaccds not toſtirand ſearch much in the Wound 
with the Seeker, of which in the firſt part hath been ſpo- 
ken more largely. He ought to know how to judge, whe- 
ther a Wound be mortal or no, whether it may be cured 
wholly without any lameneſs; of all which he can neither 
know nor judge certainly, unleſs he have good skillin Ana- 
tomy ( if not in the whole, yet at leaſt in ſome part there- 
of:) And this is the reaſon, that ſo many bone · fractures 
keep crooked, and ſo many joynt. wounds prove a lameneſs, 
if ſo be it fals out ſo luckily, becauſe Surgeons have no know- 
ledge in theſe things, or very little. 

And whereas Time is the firſt and chiefeſt thing, therefore 
wiſe and underſtanding men obſerve it carefully in all their 
affairs, and regulate themſelves accordingly : for it is moſt 
certain, that ſome things are more fitly and conveniently 
done at ſometimes than at other, it is needleſs to prove it 
with examples: therefore it is moſt Neceſſary,that Surgeons 
be obſervers of Time, (and all what thereby is contained 
and underſtood ) wherein he may doacure; as whether it 
be ſummer or winter, cold or warm, dry or moiſt, in the de- 
creaſe or encreaſe ot the Moon, &c. For Experience, that 

at Teacher, tels us to be nought, at all times to undertake 
for health: whereas it may well happen, that that Medicine, 
where with in ſummers time a Wound is cured, the ſame may 
ſpoil a Wound in the winter; ſo of other reaſons tnay be 
argued. Therefore a Surgeon oughtto learn, how to fit 
himſelf forthe time, and prepare his Medicaments accord- 


(47) | 
the more diſcreetly, and to order and przp:re his Medicine 


Time muſt 
be obſerved, 


ingly, to uſe them more or ſeſs, either to ſtrengthen or to To obſerve 
weaken withall; all according to occaſion, a diſtincti- 


on in 


Surgeons ought to diſtinguiſh Wounds, whether they Wounds. 


run downwards or upwards, and to order things Ps. 
y 
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ly with the out or in running, and to make their ſalves and 
plaiſters accordingly, either thinner or thicker, ſo as ne ceſſi- 
ty requirech in the application: and they muſt know and 
judge alſo by certain ſigns., whethera Wound be poyſoned 
or no, whether it he ſpoiled or no: for among theſe one 
Wound is not like the other, and each muſt have a particular 
Cure, 
3 A Surgeon eſpecially ought to obferve the ſignes, which 
do de ob- partly ſhes themſelves in and by the Wounds, and by no 
ſerved, means to ſlight them, let them be never ſo mean; for every 
ſigr,be it never ſo ſlight in the appearance, ſingnifieth ſome- 
thing, and maketh him that obſerveth it to conſider of 
ſomething already come into the Wound or at leaſt at hand. 
And ſigns in the Wounds have their ſpecial ſignificat on, de 
it good or bad, eſpecially they foretell of fimptoms, which 
partly are coming on, of the which in the third part of this 
book (hall be treated: therefore it is neceſſary, that every 
Surgeon take notice of the ſigns, by reaſon of the ſimptoms, 
which a body in health is alſo ſubject unto; hence it is ap- 
parent, that the ſigns, be they never ſo ſlight, ought not to 
be lighted,as from thence great miſcheif ariſeth, if not pre- 
vented in time, and are oppoſed ſeaſonably. He that hath 
good judgement herein, is worthy of honour, and to be 
commended for a good Surgeon, 
The nature, complexion and condition of the Patient 
The Pati, ought to be known, and obſerved; for ſome are ſtrong, 
ents nature i 
ought to be ſome are weak , ſome of a cold, others of a hot complexi- 
obſerved. on, ſome of a moiſt, ſome of a dry nature, ſome are ſubje& 
to ſpecial Diſcaſes, and have them already, as Feavers, yel- 
low Jaundice , when they were wounded, 
Alcer ſuch circumſtances and occaſions a Surgeon ought 
to Keete himſelf, and to debate from the one, and to add 
to the other. For a ſtrong Medicine tis to powerfull for a 
weak body, and overcomes his nature; and a ſtrong bod 
cannot be hurt by a weak Medicine: and it happeneth of- 
ten, as hath been ſaid, that the bodily Diſe aſes ſtrike into 
the Wounds, and make the ſame worſe. Therefore a care” 
is to be had, for every ſort of wound requireth a particular 
cure 


eure, and he that undertaketh to cure all cheſe wich one ſort 
of Medicine, he doth no leſs, as if he ſtrove to put two fect 
into one ſock, | 

For it is not onely required; that a Surgeon know the na- 
ture of the Wound and of the patient, but he ought to have 
alſo good knowledge of his Medicines , whether they be 
compounded or fimple,, that he may know how they are 
fitted for the Wonnd: n or obſtruct, or 
work any — that he:deal diſereetly, and prepare the 
Medicines actotui ply's foywhen he ſeeth that the Wound 
cannot brook wigh tht» Medicine hut are eontrary one to 
another, then that Medicine you muſt caſhier, and take a 
better for it, and reſtiſie which the firſt hath ſpoiled; 
but if he finde that che Medicine hath done well, and was 
either too ſtrongioꝝ tam en then muſt he know how to 
add or hom cο debate, according as the thing requireth, 
which he ought to know in which caſes Achymie fitteth 
a —__ exceeding well; but that is almoſt all cbe world 
over fallen into contempt, by reafon of the greatabuſe that 
iscomwmttedrherewith ; which however I count it very ne- 
<eſſay'- that s Surgeon ſhould have skilbid it; for or ron 
ence will teach him to know the infide and outſide of things. 
by which means he will be able to prepare his own Medi- 
cines, to ſoparate the poyſon from thegood, and the pure 
from tlie impure , according as be is expert in that Art. If 
4 Surgeon firſt knoweth the hurt and Wound, and then 
knoweth chi efficacy of his Medicamentt then he may eafi- 
——— | or nought for the Waund, and 
how acc to the condition of it he muſt diminiſh or 
increaſe his Medicine, all which lieth in learning, which is 
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NHom a Sur geon onght to behave himſelf, as well fer hizown pare 
ticular, as abo ut the Patient. | 


Here are other things befides theſe hitherto mintioned, 
which aSurgeon to obſerve car as well con- 
cerning himſelf as his Patient, and are of great conſe- 
quence. My purpoſe is to treat of them in this 
I Hay though not of all, yet ofthe moſt, or 
of ſome: 
A Surgeon. A: Surgeon ought to take heed of drunkenneſs , that he 
r be nor given unto it, and that for many reaſons. 
For ſhould a drunken Surgeon j 
wound, when he in his head is alwayes diftur 
reaved of his true ſenſe ?- How can view well 4 — 
to view the ſigns, and to j — diſcreetly of them, when 
kis fi bt doth fail him, what belookethupon ſeem- 
eth double unto him ? or — he touch or ſeel a hurt 
well, when his hands do ſhake, are rough and rude for feel- 
7% Surgeon onghe to take heed alſo, not to permit every 
—— eee ee — do, Had bo 
it is om in many 0 
— ns to view Wounds , therefore I neither can 


party, he might have a recourſe to — I esa by no 
means approve , that rude and unexpertperſons are 
eo come to ſuch Patients, as they do upon an Order made 


_ whereas it is — that the —— 


= . sf hey ha 


greap and ſearchi the Wound, and ſo with their 
Paſttumeatibey ſeareb therein, a if they had lo 2 
— 
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2 itz and are like a blind man, which feeleth with his ſigh 
or bis way. 

Now when theſe rude —— get a Wound into their 
hands to cure, then he that hath dreſt the Wound already 
muſt ſhew and let them ſee the Wound, by reaſon of the 
147 they are to give of it. But it is a thing not to 
be ſuffered, to ſound and to groap in the Wound, for rea · 
ſons alledged in the firſt part; the Patients advantage 


TT „ and the reſt regulated accord- 
y, a Surgeon oughtte obſerve his Patient , that he 


eat and drink not all he hathamindto, of the which more 
ſhall be ſpoken hereafter. For Patients are like Children, 
ſtill defiring ſuch things which are oſſenſive and hurtfull. 
For if the Surgeon give liberty to Patients in this, then he 
would be acceſlary to the evil! that ſhould enſue u 
Therefore he t fai to warn him to take heed to 
himſelf ; for in caſe he ſhould not do well, then all the fault 
would be laid upon the Surgeon: if he be fore - warned, he 
on well to keep unto ity if not, let him take what fal- 


Cunay, III. 


— rnght to be bays tn bis dies; andethey fark 
like things. * * i 


therto it hath been ſaid, what knowledge a Surgeon 
| Eee to be or, end ber be matt betere tiff in 
many » both towards himſelf , and then towards his 
patient. Now order requireth further, "that Icomenearer 


tothe buſineſs, and more of the uns 
and of their Cures: kc {pd ge ck ſpoken 
concerns the very much. 

I will ao couch things further, and firft before come 


te the cure and healing of 1 ms thin it — 
on 
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and neceſſary, to ſhew in what manner a wounded party 
ought to be keptin the diet, becauſe this particular is many | 
times of as great concernment as the Medicine it ſelf : yes, 
when things are brought to a good paſs by Medicaments, the 
fame are ſpoiled and turned about by immoderite feeding. 
Is it not often ſeen, that ſound and ſtrong bodies ſpoil them- 
ſelves with ſound food? ( I ſay nothing of unſound ones: 

if they tranſgreſs in the meaſure and time, whit marvel is it 
then, if; the like happeneth co unſound and wounded par- 
ties? * 
With ſome vulnerary potions Wounds in part ay be 
| healed ; and may thereby be made worſe alſo, and quite 
ſpoiled. Hence any underſtanding man may eaſily judge, 
that a true moderateneſs in eating and drinking; is none of 
the leaſt things that are neceſſary unto healing 
: A diſtinction is to be obſeryed in the perſon , if it be 
A diſtin" man or woman, that che Surgeon may fit eithet with a diet; 
uad of ck. for it is not good indi fferentiy to feed upon mettꝭ; For that 
cumſtacces Which. is good for mun proveth very naugtt td a woman; 
and again , hat is good for a woman for a min. 
je reaſon is well known, and in many examples mate 
good. and ſo I avoid herein any prolixity of diſcourſe. And 
this diſtinction is alſo to be obſerved in perſons, whether the 
party be tender and ſlender, o whether of a robuſt conſti- 
_—_ : as che precedet - Chapter made — — = 
according to the diſtinction of perſons a diſtinction to 
obſ⸗ in their Aer; und the Cliniace of che. Country 
is to be obſerved alſo. For ſome Countries are better,cold- 
er, drier and moiſter than others, a 


d. as theſe al e 
ot to another, een b pf 
Congtries in thei ns ne - 


- 
: 
- 


ther >; and bat which is pod for a Suxonian'inASitnptom, 
the (ame. proveth: tds Italian in that Weaknels, 1 
will ſey nothing here whether rhe wrounded 


the age 

party ve or oh Suk Gihe one 0 td kf, 

that sd ion alſo is not to eget ience 

$eecheih us. Neitlier 'wilt 1 mention the place where the 

Wouadis, beitinward or vatiracd, above br below, before 
2 $ * or 
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or behind : Neither will I make any words of the time, in 
which a party is wounded, whether it be done in Summer vr 
Winter. Fer I do not beleive that any Surgeon is ſo rude 
and ignorant, that ſhould not be ſenfible ot, that a diſtin- 
ction is to be had ofa Summer and of a Winter Seaſon, 
touching heat and cold: And I mentioned it onely for that 
end, that every one may ſee , that it is fit Surgeons ſhould 
obſerve ſuch diſtinctions about perſons, and ſtill be regulated 
after the form and condition of things, as well in the diet as 
elſe where. ö 
Touching the ſaid diet; ſome have that cuſtom , as foon Abuſes in 
as they have got a Patient into their hands preſently forbid _ _ 
bim Wine, Beer and all good Meats, and make DecoRions command. 
fort him, which are very unſavoury, and would make a ſound ed. 
body fick; however ſome meats are forbidden, as Cabbage, 
Coleworts, Pork and Bacon, all manner of water Fowls 
and Fiſhes ; becauſe theſe are of hard digeſtion, and give 
nogood nouriſhment to the body; and ſuch food is allow- 
ed which nouriſheth well. 
A certain Phyſitian forbidding all meats to his Patient, 
was isked, what his Patient ſhould earthen > He ſaid, young 
ed Cocks: he was laughed at ! What diet is good for 
2 wounded party Uſe him like a Woman that lies in, ac. 
cording to che cuſtome of the ſeyers| Countries; and I de- 
elare it further, not onely in general; but inparticular alſo, 
1 tnuch as eoncerns eatinga nd drinking. 
Concerning the meats, ſet che wounded ſuffer no hunger, 
and what he hath z mind too let him have it / in taſe it be 
not hurtful to him, obſerving! the ſex, age and climate of 
the Lund, as you heard above.” Neither ouphethe patient 
to de forced to eat this and that, which get i and is againſt 
his ſtomack, that Nature may not be oppreſt whereby dau- 
et would be cauſed· And thismuſt be obſerved when the 
ntient hath « ſtomack to et. Por ſoinetimes Patients 
have loſt their ſtomack; in ſack a cuſe what is to be done ? 
Then endeavour to give him ſome Cordials to-corrobo- 
rate his ſtornack/ Bur incaſe the Patient will cake none? 
Then apply ſtomack · plai ters, * the oil of Natmeg: . 
Mace. 1 : - | 
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E will fet down how tomake * broth for the wound- 
ed, to ſtrengthen his ſtomack withal. 
Good Pors Take a Hen, or in want of chat a piece of lean Fleſh, cut 
rage for the it in pieces, put it in a pot, put Calmus, Cinnamon and Salt 
weunded. to it as much as will ſeaſon it; lute the pot, and let it boyl 
for three hours in 4 ſufficient quantity of water; at the o- 
pening of it you will have good broth, pleaſant to the Pa- 
tients ſtomack; or boil and roaſt ſuch things, as you ſhall 
think fitting for him. f 
His drink, Touching his drink; wounded men being alwayes more 
dry than hungry, having loſt much blood, their Liver ſtriveth 
to have that want ſupplicd : beſides, bloud is like a food to 
the Wound. and drink generates bloud, and the more bloud 
the drink breeds, the ſooner the Wound healeth. Hence 
youmaynote, that the weunded muſt have drink ſuicienc, 
and let him not ſuffer thirſt , or keep him not too dry, as 
ſome uſually do, for thereby miſchiefs are cauſed, as daily 
experience Witneſſeth. But the diſtinction mentioned at 
the beginning of this Chapter oughe to be well obſerved, 
and let the drink be neither too hot nor too cold, and not 


too much Salt to be uſed ; 2 a Canmore him ſmall Wine 
or ſu 


to drink, which is very good parties, eſpecially when 
the party hath loſt much bloud; but no Wine is to be per- 
mitted, if the Wound be mortal, andinthe head, or any 
eat Wound of the body, beitinward or outward - The 
ame rule is to be kept in ſuch Countries, which affordeth 
but Beer. Let the drink be what it will, the Patient oughe 
to be kept in a cool temper rather than in a hot, in which 
caſe — water is of uſe. "IT 
I adyiſe no wo party to dri draughts at a 
time, for ſuch haſty drinking oppreſſeth | pany which is 
hot and dry, and would prove no better, then when oyl 
is poured into fire to quench it withall , and thereby 
the Liver would be 0 and hindered in her ſending 
forth nouriſhment to the reſt of the members, as being 
preſt and hindere d in her operation, which would can 
great inconveniences, and a ſlime would ſettle about the Li- 
ver and choak her, and being thus obſtructed, how can the 
Veins 


(5 2 „ 3 * 
veins receive any blend, and w may eaſily gueſs what the 
iſſue would be. 
Touching other things, the Surgeon ought to obſerye, Haſty mow | 
chat the Patient do not ffir and move too haſtily, whereby tion buntul *, 
great pains would be — unto him, as the Gout. ” 
Falling Sickneſs, Feaver , Cramp , Inflammation and ſuch 
like are cauſed by ſuch violent motions, chiefly,let wounded 
parties not practiſe Venereous luſts, whereby the worſt ac- 
cidents are cauſed. | 
2 obſerving all theſe things carefully, then there 
ir hope, by Gods help, of good ſucceſsin his Art, for the 
ood of his Patient, and the Patient alſo ought to behave 
elf accordingly. For all dorh not lie inthe teaching, 
but inthe learning alſo. For if x'Patient be unruly, not 
caring for the Surgeons inſtruction, but fall on gourman- - 
dizivg and drunkning, then no good is to be looked for; 
becauſe the Patient refuſing all natural helps, like a Swine 
trampling on Pearls, cannot expect any cure, and the Sur- 
on looſeth his credit and reputation, and all his pains he 
— 


ed will be in vain, 
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Of threy accidents commonly befalling wounded men, a weak 
/ at K, a foppage in _—_— and nat geing.to fteel, how 
theſe art to be vemedied, | 


VA San ſubject unto many Diſeaſes, 23 E 
perience ſheweth , among the reſt there are three 
things which commonly befall wounded men. 

Firſt, a Patient that hath loſt mach bloud hach a weak 
Romack, which not his meat nor digeſteth-ix, but vo- 
miteth it up, he falls into great danger, and the 
Wound ſhuts not, nor is it fed naturally, and the healing is 


gat back. | 
Befigies this, his urice alſo is opt, and can hardly make 
25 


| (56 | 
any wa ter, whereby inf 1 — — a and other miſchicfs are 
occaſioned. 
Laſtly,the wounded are bound in their body, cannot go 
to ſtool, and this uſually befals wounded men, whereby gri- 
pings in the belly are cauſed :- theſe three accidents muſt be 
helped in the following manner. 9 9 2 
To help ide Toucbing the ſtomack, to help him to right, chat · he may 
vomiting. Keep his meat, make uſe of this following Receipt : Take 
Mint, Wormwood, ana M 1. Ginger, Caſmus and Nutmegs 
cut ſmall, ana 3 i. boyl theſe in Wine and Waterforanhour 
together, then take a great ſponge, or in want of it a four 
doubled cloth, dip it in the foreſaid boyled liquor, preſs it 
out again, and apply it hot to the ſtomack, his vomiting will 
be ſtayed; this mult be iterated twelve times a day. and 
will cauſe an appetite. Vomiting is not very dangerous, 
and is ſtayed ſometimes of its own accord, and is not much 


to be regarded, unleſs it hold the Patient vehemently, then 
is it time to help him. 


Touching the ſtopping of the urine, the following Re- 

* ceipt 1 — uſe of with good ſucceſs. : Lake Aunniſe ſeed 
the urine, 3 2, put it in a pewter bottle, pour Water to it tb 1. kee 

it ſtopt, and boyl it in a Kettle full of Water, in this Anniſe 

ſeed water dip a ſponge,appl it to the Patients _ mem- 

bers as hot as he isable to bare it, this provoketh urine. 

And if this be too weak, and doth not prevail, then the Re- 

oeipt muſt be made ſtronger ebus: N Anniſe ſeed , and 

parſley ſeed. ana $1. Maiden- halt M1. Berberties 3 1. boil 

theſe in Vinegar and Water, to one pint of Vine "put three 

quarts of Water, boil away a third part of it; and uſe it as 

you heard above. And if theſe ourward means will not 

help s and the Patient is pained in his Urine , then inward 

meanes muſt be uſed: Vic. Maiden- hair, Alkekengi & 

aculi caucrurum, take a ſufficient quantity of theſe, as of 

Maiden-hair 3 6h. of Alkekengi or Winter · cherries J 1. lay 

it in the Patients drink, and let him eat the Ocali Caucrorum, 

— will provoke his Urine, in caſe outward means 

u o. ä 
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3 | 
known to me I will communicate in the following Chap-- 
rer. | 

Note, the dreſfing-of a Wound ig of great concernment, 
to handle it well, and to uſe and take notice of advantages, 
which ſome little regard , and dreſs their Wounds withour 
any difference or diſſinction, whereby they effect this, that 
they lame thoſe, which could be ſet upriglit it they had been 
honeſtly look'd too. Sometimes it happeneth , that neither 
the Wound nor the Medicine applied is in fault, but the 
fault was committed at the dreſſing, A Wound may be 
furthered in the healing, if well dreſt and bound: and a 
Wound may be ſpoiled inthe dreſſing, and a lameneſs cau- 
ſed: as when a wounded member is bound too hard, then 
is a — pn the Wound is choaked, having left no 
vent to help it ſelf and to receive any life: yea, I ſay this, 
that if a Wound were onely kept clean, and duly dreſſed, 
it would ſooner heal, than if all the Art of Medicine had 
been uſed, and all the Poulteſſes applied to it. 

Seeing that binding is of great conſequence, therefore 
take good notice of all the parts of the body, and chiefly 
of thoſe that are dangerous; in ſome Wounds there is 
great danger, in ſome there is leſs , and that according tg; 
their places. — 1 

And obſerve exactly the Wounds on the Shinns, Knees, 
Cartilages, Armes, Hands, and where there is any joynt 
for thoſe are dangerous, require Ty care, by reaſon o 
unhappy Simptoms, which eaſily fall in, 

5 reel Wounds in the Belly, Back, Sides, Neck, 
Throat and Head, thoſe alſo muſt be well looked to, bur 
require not ſuch exactneſi in the dreſſing, and are for the 
oer dreſſed ſo, that the Medicine applied may not fall 
0 


and 


. (59 
and preſent help, and not to tacry for their readineſs, or ſtay. 
till they make and prepare ſomething, which tarrying would 
prove hurtful and prejudicial to the wounded , by reaſon of 
his bleeding, and dther diſturbations; for the readiet you 
are to dreſs him, the better the healing ptoſpereth, andthe 
more credit it will be fot you. And hen any comes to be 
dreſſed, you ought to endeavour to beready with your Me- 
dicines, Plaiſters, Salves, Lints, Roulers, chat the Wound 
we kept long undreſſed, and be ſpeedily covered and 
cloſed, | | 
And that muſt be obſerved for that reaſon, chat the air be Air hurtful | 
kept out as mach as Poſſible it may, for air doth hurt to che to Wound. 
Wound, e ſpecially al ĩs contrarꝝ to veins, ſinews and joynts, 
uſually cauſing cramps and ſtitches; and the room, in which :  - 
the patient is drefſed, ought to be kept ſhut and cloſed; to 
keep out the air and win 70 ia {+ 1: Und >< ty Ee td 
A Surgeen ought to be cateful chat he brearh uoꝶ ina they, te 
Wound, "eſpecially when be is yer faſting, and is to turm a- breath into 
way his mouth from the Wound, or - ought to put a cleth Wounds. 
before his mouth, if need, for ſuch breathing may cauſethas 
a water may ſtick to the Wound, and incline it ta a rotten- 
neſs..'But this is chiefly noted in Head-wounds, when the 
pan or the Nurs water is wounded ,| forthend1gs dangere - 
Sus. = eh ag . - TTY. 1 on 10 ORC? bag! | 
Some Surgeons, have that cuſtom. at the A r! Of 11% blood 
Wounds, that they waſh the bloud out they find in the in be 


Wound, thinking it tg be done very well, freeing it from W ound is 
uncſennne an fht "he 46 ar the ch ezlin Asi be let a 
an abuſe ard a ching c a dl Id be waſhed lon.. 
out of the Wound, let it be there, if ſettled; for a con- 
Jn Even in the Wound js no hurt unto it, and is rather 

ceping out the git, which. ocherwiſe would 
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An honeſt Surgeon ought to have care of wounded 
joynts, be the Wounds great ot ſmall, an obſerve a diſtin- 
Sion in their dreffirips , and bind them not too Hard : a 
ſmall joynt muſt not de bound ſo hard as a great one, it 
cannot brook witk it. 

A Surgeon for the general qu qu ht to endeavour to order 
his bindings ſo, chat 115 Wou Fe ke ept together, and the 
joynts in the hands ought to be dreſſed and bound commo- 
diouſſy, whereby lameneſſes are prevented. 

Nen de Touching the binding it ſelf, how it muſt be performed. 
manner of gote thus: No jo — — from above, nor from below, 
bindings myſt be bound in ng. 15 alone, otherwiſe 
the ioudis Eriven d oro dn, which wauld cauſe a 
trefaction, andi an inflammation; dur that binding muſt 
egi in a convenient place, either bigher or lower then the 
joyne, and that very gently: thus dangers will be avoided, 
and felling p prevented , which i in Wounds commonly ap- 
TH 1-049 
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Can r. VI. 


Of Head wounds, what behaviour the Surg eon is to beef, both 
toward himſelf, and toward the Cure. 


Ow it is time to come to the Wound itſelf, and to de- 
ſcribe the cure thereof as it ought to be; hitherto { 


ſwarved round about; Here great care ought to he had a- muſt be cu- 
bout the condition and diſtinction of it: For as the Wounds red. 


lie diſtinctiy, ſo they muſt be cured diſtinctly; and as the 
one part of the body is ſtronger than the other, ſo the Me- 
dicines muſt be prepared accordingly. For a Head-wound 
cannot brook with ſuch ſtrong Medicines as a Wound may 
in the leg; and a Wound ina joynt cannot endure ſuch 
great clotter as that which is in the fleſh : theſe things ought 
to be obſerved, and more ſhall be ſpoken of inthe follow- 
ing Chapters. | 
And I will begin with the Wounds in the head: I know 
what order I oughtto keep in their deſcription: namely, 
firſt of the ſlighter Wonnds, afterward of the broken Skul!; 
and then of others alſo, and to ſpeak of their ſeveral cures. 
But this order 1 do not obſerve; for that reaſon, becauſe they 
are cured almoſt one way. Therefore I will write onely of 
dangerous Wounds of the „where not onely theskin 
is broken, but the Skall alfo, and ſuch like. For he that can 
re ſuch a dangerous Wound, truly he will be able to cure 
#flighter Wound. 

- This uſed order ſerves to ſhew how dangerous Wounds 
are. For to fay they appear clear and clean, but afterward 
they caſt up looſe and ſhattered pieces of fleſh or bone, and 
one thing or other appeareth, and fo I regulate my ſelf ac- 
cordingly in the doctrinals, touching the Head-wounds, and 
ſhew the meaneſt and ſafeſt way to heal them, as Nature al- 
loweth;and Experience bears witneſs. 

All Wounds in the head are dangerous, commonly they 
bring death along, by reaſon of che many and heavy ſimp- 
roms they ate ſubje& unto : as there is the Cramp , _— 

I 3 tick, 


(62) | 
tick, or Palſie, Apoplexie, and many more, and eſpecially 
are they dangerous, when the pan or ſcull is broken, and 
more dangerous are they, when the skin of the brain is hurt 
and wounded, and moſt dangerous it is, when the brain is 
toucht, as it fals out ſometimes. | | 

Therefore a Surgeon ought to be the more careful, and 
the wounded alſo muſt net be wanting to himſelf. For 
where wood and field,as he NON together, commonly 
a good year comes after, Therefore the Patient muſt be 
ruled by the Surgeon, and though the meanes uſed are ſome- 
what rough, yet he ought to conſider, that Malus nodus ma- 
lum requirit caneum. a 

The Surgeon is to obſerve, that he govern the Patient 
with a good diet, as the condition of the Wound requireth, 
as you heard inthe precedent Chapter. | 

Touching his ſpeaking, the Patient ought to be as ſparing 
in it as poflibly may be, and if he ſpeaks, let him ſpeak. ſoftly, 
and the room he lieth in muſt be kept quiet and ſtill. And 
the Surgeen. muſt place the Patient orderly in his lying e- 
ſpecially when the Wound is dangerous, then the Patient 
muſt be ruled, and lie ſtill in his bed, lie high, even as if he 
were ſitting, the higher the better, and that for reaſons well 
rang , and the chamber muſt be kept dark for quietneſt 

ke. | 

If a wounded party be braaght unto -you ,- dreſs him 
quickly thus: Cut off the bait round about the Wound, in, 
caſe the Wound bleedeth much, that the blohd may the 
ſooner be ſtenched, and danger of death be prevented : the. 
hair being cut off, ſtench the bloud with Cotten-wool, or 
with lints, as you ſhall hear hereafter, and then dreſs and 
bind him as it is the faſhion. e ee 

But in caſe the Wound doth not bleed ( as it fals ont 
ſometimes) or onely weepeth , then. there. is no need of, 
bloud-ſtenching, but lay a Head · plaiſter to it, after the man- 
ner of an Opodeldoch, ſo that the Wound be covered broad 
and well every way , and then lay a ſoft bolſter upon, and 
bind it that it do not fall off. All this muſt be done quick 
and nimbly, that not much of the air come, whereby incon- 
venience 


| ( 63 
ar hs ſoon is cauſed, if the dreſling of the Wound be de- 
layed. | 

And the Surgeon ought to dreſs the party in a cloſe 
chamber, eſpecially at che ſecond dreſſing, to keep out the 
air, becauſe air endangers the Wound, as you heard already; 

the chamber alſo muſt be warm, according to the years ſea- 
ſon, for cold is hurtful to the patient, cauſing Cramps, the 
which to prevent, let his neck and back bone be annointed 
with warm oyl, as with Cammomil oyl , and-ſuch like, at the 
ſeveral dreſſings. 

Touching the bands; bind it not tqo hard, and keep 
meaſure herein, as you ought in all other things. But if it be 

a very dangerous Wound, it needs be dreſſed but once a day 

the two firſt dayes, after that you may dreſs it twice a day. 
But I approve but of onedreſling a day, unleſs the matter 
come too much, then two dreſſings a day will ſerve. 


Have a care you uſe not much the Seeker to ſearch in the 


Wound withall, to find out its depth, breadth and length ; 
the Wound doth not brook with it , but defireth a good 
and a ſhort work, for the reaſon alledged in its due 


place. 


Yon ought not to ſtitch any Head-weund, becauſe it is Seeking and 
dangerous, whereby an inflammation and anger ſoon is cau- He : 
ſed, which will be of an ill conſequence. wht "FR 

Having dreſſed the Wound, and obſerved every thing forbidden. 


well, then is it adviſeable, that in caſe the Wound did not 
bleed, the Patient be phlebotomized the next day. Butif 
his Wound hath ſufficiently bled, then Phlebotomy may be 
forborn and delayed for a.fitter time. | 

The bloud being ſtenched, and the Wound dreſſed, and 
ſtayed there its due time, then at the taking off the blood. 
ſtencher go as neatly and gently about it as poſlibly you 
may,thatycu move not the Wound to bleeding again, which 
a rough dealing would cauſe, when the bloud - ſtencher is 
taken out by force, which puts the healing by, add cauſeth 
worſethings. Therefore be careful , tender and gentle in 
the opening of the Wound. 


And in caſe the ſcull and the brain is opened, then at the 
taking 
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Brain o- taking off the bloud- ſtencher be careſul that nothing fall 
pencd. wpontkebrain, for that cannot brook the leaſt _ to lie 
upon it. Therefore if any thing be fallen in, be it but the 
ſmalleſt h air, it preſe ntly fals on cleanſing it ſelf,and ſtriveth 
to caſt it out. But chat pains, beatings, pantings it cauſeth 
to the Patients head, may eaſily be judged, for I am not able 
to expreſs his miſery. You mult not uſe grea ſie thinꝑs to 
ſuck a Wound, alſo oyles, ointments, becauſe they do no 
good, forthe reaſon quoted above, Therefore my adviſe is, 
not to uſe any Pouders, Waters, Oyles, Salves, which ſome 
do make and apply them to the Scull and the Dura mater: 
for I marvelled much, that in this particular Nature was not 
better regarded, whereas neither the ſcull nor the brain can 
endure any thing. For the moſt were of opinion, that 
things good for the head may be uſeful alſo for Head- 
wounds, if applied; like the Bore, who thought the Plaiſter, 
that ſhould be applied to the ſtomack without, would do 
better within, and ſo he ſwallowed it, and by his good beleif 
he was healed. Others would mend the matter, and mixed 
other things with Aqua vita, and poured it into the Wound, 
and dipt lint init, and laid it to the Scull or Pia mater; all 
which in Head wounds, where the braines Dura mater is 
opened, are meer poyſon,whereby apparent dangers are cau- 
ſed. Therefore let none be deceived, that whether Pia mater 
be hurt or no to uſe ſuch like things; and have a care that 
nothing fall upon it. ; 
Ointments . And if you intend to make uſe of an Ointment beſides 


Salves and the Plaiſter, hoping it will do better , and diſpatch the cure 
—_— the ſooner, then do thus. 
uled. 


Firſt, make ready noe, ergo pbite lint, and lay itintothe 


Wound genrly,not roughly, as they uſually do, nor to thtuſt 
itin,nor deeper thanthe ſcull is,& that the ends of ſuch lints 
do hang over the Wound, that they may with more eaſe be 
taken out again; upon theſe lints others may be laid of the 
ſame ſtuffe, which, with the Ointment muſt be made wet, 
which is ſet down hereafter, but not too much, that nothing 
drop from it upon the Pia mater, then apply the Head - plai- 
ſter upon, and dreſs the Patient warm, covering him wich a 


ſoft 
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ſoft bolſt OE obſerve all chings well which hitherto have 
been ſpoken of, then doubtleſs with Gods help alf will be 
well. 

And being it happeneth commonly in Head-wounds, How to 
that the Scull is wounded, and ſome bones are ſhattered, deal wick 
ſome whereof are quite looſe,and ſome do bang by a little, pliner 
and ſome of them ſtick downwards on the Pi4 marey, and 11 
ſome of them are beaten quite into the brain. Here a Sur- — 

eon hath need to regulate himſelf accordingly : no fuch 
Call bone or. ſplinter ought to be taken out, unleſs it be free 

and loofe ; and ate to be taken out very gently and cau- 

riouſly - be nor afcaid, though they hang by a little and are 

not quite looſe, then go on in your Att as well as you learn- 

ay je. Nature her eff will in time looſen thofe ſplinrers, 

el them ĩn good time; arid Natute tquſt be aſſiſt ed 

with yulnerary Potions,as yon ſhalf here of them hete- 

= 

In caſe a ſplinter hangeth within the Cravinm down- 5, 
wards,which may be known by a certain ſign, then you muſt l * = nar FE 
look to it, by reaſon of the difficulty which is at hand. war - "ys | 
For when the brain raiſeth , as commonly it doth, then the 
brain taucheth ſuch down: hanging ſplinters, vich re ing 
and pricking, and maketh a ſhort time ſeem co be very ong 
to the Patient: with this raging, beating and panting, 
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uſe a very ſharp inciſion knife, and take out that piece with 
the on- hanging ſplinter. But if you could ſee that little 
bone, then cut it off even with « ſharp knife. This is the 
ſhorteſt, ſafeſt and beſt way to deal upon ſuch like danger- 
ous Wounds: from hence we obſerve ,. that the ſcull being 
broken may eaſily be dealt withall with carving and cuttin 
becauſe in ſuch caſes there are alwayes certain rents at hand, 
ſo that the cutting goeth off eaſily from the hand: other- 
wiſe where theſe rents ate not, then is it hard to deal 


with. 


And when you. obſerve , that from the ſcull ſome little 
bones are fallen upon the brains, and that the vulnerary po- 
tion and the plaiſter cannot drive it out, which is not done 
in haſte neither ; then they may be taken out with the 
Core · tongues, and have a care that the Pia mater be not laid 
bold on, and pull'd aſunder, which would cauſe a Palſie or 
Apoplexie. | 


66 A 


Cu AT. VII. 


Of otber Simptoms,which are incident in Head - wound, and bow 
they are dealt withall. A 4 a 


I falleth ont in Head wounds, that Biles appear round 

about, which in time muſt be oppoſed, before it come to 

any ſimptom. For the bloud and the matter is ſettled un- 

tg 7 and ſoon cauſe painsto the Patient, if got | me- 
inti e. 20 71 1 EY | | ibll 15 FR 

This to prevent, as offenas the Patitnt'is dreſſed to 

ſtroak them gently, and preſs that matter out at the 


Wound: wich your Swathing-bands and Bolfters you muſt 
be ſo careful, thavthe mer be forced to come forth at the 
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m tuen fel out alſdin end- cundz, tharthe Kin lee. 


loofened 
from the 


ſeneth off from the bone; and ſach Biles gtow there as you 
heard of now, where the boa es arte gathereth, — 


£ „ 
puts the Patient to miſerable pains, and that is eaſily diſcern- 
ed; for then the Patients eye · lids do {well , eſpecially when 
their riſing appeareth, which feeleth ſoft here and there in 
the bead. | 2 | 
This muſt in time be remedied , elſe the bloud would ſet- 
tle into the eyes, which hardly or never will be gotten from 
thence; yea, the Patient would be in à deadly perill if it 
ſhould be delayed. Therefore remove theſe gathered mat- 
ters in time, and drive them out at the Wound. And in caſe 
this matter would not yeeld unto this , then lance theſe 
Biles, and let the matter out, and heal them again without 
delay, that you cauſe no other trouble. os 


It h eth ſometimes, that the ſcull by a heavy blow is He 
bowed inward, and therehappeneth a great Bile in that , ,,,.q 


e, and that fometimes is done without urting or breaks (1, 
ing the skin, and is congealed bloud beneath it; ſome have 
an open Wound, and ſome have the ſcull onely bowell 
without the skin broken, and ſometimes not without ſplin- 
ters: In ſuch dangerous .caſes'a Surgeon may well look 
about him, For if the brains be exuſnt, then all remedies 
are uſed iu vain, nothing will help, though the ſcull could 
and ſhould be put to the right | Hs 4 God miracu- 
louſly-ſtreagthen or put new ſtrengehs into the Patient: 
Therefore | will be ſilent in ſuch caſes,and how others 
. arete be dealt wichal. 5 

In this particular; moſt of the Surgeons ſay, that when 
ſuch a h and bowed ſcull comes to be cured, the ſame 
muſt be raiſed witha Screw, but of this Screw I cannot ap- 
prove, becauſe it cauſeth ſplinters and more troubles, and 
I neverfound any good was done with it, which in this 
particular gave occaſion to me to ſtudy upon a better way, 
unto which (nent God) I took Nature for my help. | 

If ſuck a caſe is brought to you to be cured, then care- 
fully feel with your finger, whether there be amy fraction or 
. bloud at hand, and ask the Patient erhe be 
pu „or how he feeleth himſelf : if yon find congealed 

ound, then preſently lance the place , let the matter run 
out. For this muſt be a cotmmonrule unto you, as ſoon as 
| K 3 you 


| 
| 
| 
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on ſuſpect any thing under ſuch an inbow'd hole, be ir 
Loud. a fracture, a little bone, a ſplinter, then wich one cut 
you muſt lance it, to preſs out the matter, and to make vent. 
For ſuch holes are ſooner brought to right when they have 
vent and are cleanſed, then when they are ſhut up: and for 
that reaſon you muſt lance it, that you be the ſurer of the 
thing. elſe you will be forced to cut off ſuch hurts, by rea- 
ſon of the ſpliuters or little bones, which come to the in- 
nermoſt part of the ſcull, and ſo cauſe Impoſthumations, 
which at laſt muſt be cut up, together with a piece of rhe 
ſcull, as hath been ſaid. 
In ſuch caſes, as generally hath been ſaid in the precedent 
Chapter, where the ſcull is bowed, Phleboromy muſt not 


be neglected, and that in both armes, as occafionſhall ſerve: 
uſe no greaſie things, as Oyles, Waters, Ointments, Cool- 


ers, &c. but the Wound muſt be kept dry; neither muſt the 
in-· bowed ſcull be oppreſt with Cataplaſmes, or ſuch like 
Compounds, as ſome uſe to do. Onely ſtick to your Head 
plaifters, and apply them the thieker, that no air may get in: 
uſe no tents into ſuch open hurts, neither — — 

into, with the Seeker, or any other Inſtrament. For beſides 
other incommodities which are cauſed thereby, as was ſhew- 
ed in the firſt part, the Scull is brought by tharmeanes to that 
pals, that it will receive nothing. and muſt of necefficy be 
ſhaved ; which may well be omitted, .if rightly ceded 
in other things. - However, not regarding Chandiing: 
it happeneth in ſome fals and blowes, that the sin goeth off 
from the bone and will imbrace no more one another. Here 
of neceſſity you are forced witha ſnanp kniſe to ſhave or 
to ſerapethe bones, that you may get unto « freſh bottom. 
But in caſe by feeling no more can be feund or ſelt, but 


onely the hole or fall, then omit lancing aud uſe 778 
Head: => 8 „At will 
W 


er, together with the vulnerary potio 
— 2 and by the help of Nature, which is res 
to help her ſelf, it will came to agood ene. 
Tonching the Trepan , make no uſe'of it; and let i not 
trouble your hough the ſcull for the head is able 
o bear with that hollowneſs „ eln 
cau 


” —_ 
becauſe a great hollow] and emptineſs is below it, and 
not filled. Onely good care muſt be had, that no ill ſimp - 
toms may falt into. Therefore phleboromize the party, 
and in the reſt follow the government of the caring the 
Wound. But ia caſe the ſcull be in bowed very much, then 
open it with a ſharp knife, and at the hollo weſt part, where 
it is deepeſt, raiſe it again with a convenient Inſtrument, 
and bring it into its due place, as well as poſſible it may be 


In e iſe the pan ot the head or ſcull be foreibly bowed 
inwatds, which the ſvord at the bow could not riſe, and 
made a pit or hole, as you heard above, and the bloud ſet- 
tleth there, in this caſe the skin, which roſe thus, muſt be 
intently lanced , and let the btoud run out, then it will ſic 
down again and ſink , then you may eaſily feel, whether 
there be any fracture in che ſcull, or any ſplinter. It happeneth 
alſo at the lancing of ſuch deep pits or holes, that the skin 
doth not ſink, but remains as it is caſt up. In this caſe cut 
it with Siſers eroſs way, then the heads skin will ſink again, 
and in a Mort time after will heal to itt. | 

- Incaſe at ſuch a blow or fall, where the ſcull is in. bowed, 
there be a Wound, chen dreſs it, as hitherto you have heard, 
how Head-wounds are dreſſed. ; | 

And it there any bone be looſe, then take it out, but in 
caſeit hangeth yet, and ſtieketh inward, then raiſe ĩt out- 
ward again wieh an Inſtrument into his former place. Let it 
ſtand ſo, uſe convenient means, and let Nature provide for 
the reſt, 1know ſhe will not be wanting unto her ſelf. 


— — & — 
—— — — — 2 — —— 9 
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Of the Head-ach after the Cure, and bow that 55 to be helped, 
How to nake the ſubtile Head ointment, with remarkable 
examples of Head-wannds cured. op 


I happerieth ſometimes, after that a Woundibath been 


fully cured, that the Patientafcer two, three or more dayes, wound. 


or 


(% „ 
or after ſo many weeks feeleth pains in his head, and the 
ſame pains do increaſe more and more, and many die of it; 
lor all Surgeons do not underſtand the cauſe thereof, and 
bow 2 ſame were to be helped, of the which I will inform 

ou here. 1 2 FF 

"Firſt, when a Head-wound is healed , gad tilech after the 
bealing, and ſwelleth, and is very painful, then lance the 
Wound preſently , for it ſigni fieth that ſome ſplinter would 
fain be out, and if you do not open it, then the matter would 
make a mighty great hole, and break out · in another place, 
which would cauſe many ſimptoms and troubles, and the 
blow would come on a freſn; therefore look you give vent 
to that matter, and when ſuch things are opened, then the 
plaiſter will draw out the ſplinter, together with the matter 
bloud and water, and if you think it good, you may let him 
uſe an expulſive vulnerary potion, then the Wound will be 
cleanſed and cured. - 

Secondly, look well to theſe following ſignes; if the Pa- 
tient com clalnech of great pains, feels great prickings in the 
head, and theſe ſmarting pains increaſe more and more, and 
cannot endure to be toucht in that place where the Wound 
formetly was, yet no ſwelling nor riling of the skin a 

eareth, as you heard formerly, then is ita ſiga, chat wi 
in the ſcull there is a ſplinter, which hangeth inward , and 
cauſeth theſe prickings; in this caſe that place muſt be lan- 
re ſplinter muſt be taken out, as hath, been 

Thirdly, In caſe the Patient complaineth more and more 
after tbe Cure, not onely of the place where he was cured, 
but all his head is panting and broyling, accompanied with 
extream pains. This is a.Ggn, that congealed bloud is ga- 
thered under the ſcull, and is turned to an Impoſthume. 


And if his eyes be ſwelled , and ſome bloud and matter runs 

out of his noſtrils, then is it a more ſign af it. | 
This infirmity may, with Gods help, be cured eaſily, as 
bath been ſaid already: Yiz. Cut off the hairs in the place 
where,the paint are, lance the skin croſs way to the ſeull, in 
the breadeh of half a Crown, and put back the four * 
that 
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hae the ſcull be naked, 9. with a Raiſor or other 
Knife a Wound into the ſeull, open it, that you m 
into it, then the mater will tart out againſt ye, and the Pa- 
tient will be eaſed; and it there be any ſplinter at hand, 
you may eaſily ſee it, and take it out, as you have beard be- 
fore. Tbis is the onely way to help ſuch a Patient, Such 
Wounds now made are ſoon healed again, onely govern 
the Patient woll. as is fitting. and as I have informed you be- 
fore: Y.ou muſt lay nothing to his btains, as l told you a- 
fore, forthe brains will expel the things of their own ac- 
cord, when they have a vent for it, without any further 


help, and ſuffer not any ſtrange matter to ſtay or abide - 


there. 


bones there, therefore with a little help thoſe ſmall bones 
may be taken out; onely look narrowly to it, whether there 
be any fracture at hand, for you may eaſily diſcern, whe- 
ther a ſplinter within goeth down and inwards, or whether 
there be any more of congealed bloud there. But if you 
find after the opening of the skin, neither fracture nor 
ſciſfure, a hundred to one but there is, and however you are 
fore, that the ſcullmuſt be opened, be it either by reaſon of 


the 

a well ti arp borer , and bore thoroùgb the ſcull at 
the place where the pain is, chen the matter will ſtartle out, 
and when the place is almoſt thorough bored, oper work 
gently ».and.look well ao it, thut you: caufe'nd ſmall bones 
with the boring to fall into the hollow of the head, for 
if; ſo, then you will find fofnewharto do, and not without 
danger EL i Ms 


N 


In this e 


pen, tden another 

dee they to cus boch theſe holes into one, and ſo 
to make a Wound into the ſcull : into that made hole you 
may ſee with a lighted candle in a dark place, and under. 


ay look . 


Touching the cutting up of the ſcull, note, that there is Note the 
no difficulty in it, and is done eaſily and quickly. For the curing up 
ſcull gapeth and openeth, if there be any ſplinters or little of ibe (cull 


ecangealed bloud, or by reaſon of an Impoſthume; tike 
Tce d ſharp bo 


i nut ale ſome will bare ( though T'never' bad need another © 
ofg that hen the matter at the firſt o ening doth not ap- way to open 
hole, a fingers bredth from the firſt, is to the (cull. 


ſtand 


8 — — 


w—w— — 


To make 


— . N 
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ſtand the cauſe ; if you find - either congealed bloud 
or a ſwelling, then touch it onely a little wich un Inſtrument, 
as ſoon as it feelech vent, it will ſoon come forth at the 
Wound. I ſhould like this way well enough, in caſe any 
ſplinter or looſe bones be thete. But it is your duty to ſtu- 
dy in what manner it may be done moſt fitly and conveni- 
ently, as the condition of the caſe requireth, and to regulate 
your ſelf accordingly. Tor it is impoſſibſe to ſet all down 
in writing, onely be mindful of the vulneraty potion, as you 
ſhall hereafter hear of. "173 | | 


Before the cloſe. of this matter, Twill tell you how you 


Head-plai- ſhall prepare the Head-plaiſters , and the thin ointment, ſo 


ers. 


Another 


often mentioned hitherto, 


Make the Head plaiſter thus: N Of Wax 8, of waſh- 
ed Turpentine 3 4, of oyl of Roſes 3 2 of the ſuyce of 
Bettony 3 6 put all theſe into a pan, tet it boil, let all the 
juyce boil away, when the other are melted, then take it off 
the fire, and put thereto pulverized Colo phonium 25 Ma- 
ſtix, Frankincenſe, Myrrh, of each halfa drachm; his muſt 
be continually ſtirred, till it be ſo cold, that you may touch 
it with your hands, then work among it Olenm Steracii Ca- 
1. 36, make it up into rouls, and keep it clean for 
This plaiſter cisanſeth Wounds; leave x H unctean thing 
in them, and is pleaſam and proper ſor the brains; and the 
.whole head. Therefore uſe it as it ought, it will not/dereive 
you, and doth better than Oyle Ag, a, Waters Silves, as 
eee ng ee 
1 onllerach von do her end pubgt,; which l. zetbet 
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Aer. tent ors do wo ilen 5 Ho | 
N Wax ib 1, Turpentine'J6. melt theſe together, be- 


Head-plal- ing well heated, pour it into Roſe ow, let it cool; cake ĩt 


ſter. 


all which-muſ be purely beaten and ſtruyed into: tuke it off 


ot and melt it ag aa, and look that che Ryſe water come all 
av3y.; afterward take of pulverized Sagiele 5 f. and 


Hy 
it into the melted Wut, and then ah cheſe ing pieres; 
Frankincenſe, Maſtix, Myrth, . 3 e 
ſtone Za. Terra j gillata, or prepared Bole arminiack,, 3 6 


the 


eee 151 be cold wejloiog 


es and Genie co nd ape 1 on 


: 
1 
: 
Hit. 
Fal 
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1 


ly skima'd Lone | 6 Ales her Hord-oine 
„ is melethe Ser, ſir —— and er 
——— it till it be cold, then you beve a pure ſubtife 


— i 
fall on the brain, which can codurg no- 
Theſe ao the Receipts 1 impart unto 


ſtrange unto that I ſet down no mare 1 
—— 1 do. But co what end are — eaule 
+ but to confound him chat error. 


: 
fi 


2 


= 


1 


accidents in Head-wounds, th 
unto the: Reader in its — 


fee $bwn onemples of klead-wounds, 
ch, 1 = 11 
— them out Karre. eſter his 


þ . 


15 


— 


looked 
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looked ſo ghaſtly, that I was amazed at it, for it did bleed ſo 
vehemently , and it was ſo great, that I could not cover it 
with my hand. I dreſſed it io haſte thus: I covered the 
Wound with Mullipuffs,and bound it with broad Swathing- 
bands, and did no more to it, for I thought no other, but the 
Patient would die under my hands; 1was forced to make 
all the hafte I could, and bad no time to cut the hair awa 
about the Wound. The nextday taking off the up — 
rouler, there 1 found the lint mullipuff ſtick cloſe to the 
Wound, which I let alone, and poared round about warmed 
oyl of Roſes, with ſome of that oyl alſoI annointed the 
Patient his neck and back bone, and ſoI dreſſed him again: 
At the next dreſſing Itook off no more of that Wool, but 
that which eaſily came off, and daily I annointed his back 
with Cammomil oyl warm d. I dreſſed him till in a dark 
fill chamber, where no air ſhould fall on his brain; and 1 
had a care alſo, that none of my breath came into the 
Wound, andthe things I intended to uſe to the Wound 
had in readineſs, that he in the dreſſing might not be delay- 
ed. The Patient was well governed in his diet, and quiet, 
accordingto order. The lint together with the bloud came 
purely off from the Wound; but the brain began to ſwell, 
and in the outſide the ſcull opened, where the brain preſſed 
thorough all along, whicha knife might have taken off, and 
it did pant and work, as if it would come forth and change 
bis place, which it did more in the neather Wound, than in 
the upper, where the brain was not touched. To all which 
I did nothing, but dreſſed the Wound with the wound- pla i- 
ſter three doubled, ſo that no air might come to it. At the 

tenth day the upper Wound inclined to healing, and the 
brains began to ſettle by little and little, ys grew ſo little, 
that 1 could have laid a finger betwixt the ſcull and the 
brain, thus empty grew the head. And the brain ſinking 
rhus, I ſpied a little thing lying on the brain, which was not 
quite ſeparated ,. mthereſt it was wholly pure: on the pi 
mater there began to grow fleſh, which grew bigger and 
bigger ; I wondered, .that in few dayes there could grow ſo 
much fleſh : but where that ſaid impure ſplinter did lie, 


there 


8 
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there it ftunk extreamly , and would not come to any heal- 
ing; at laſt the ſaid ſplinter began to ſtit to and fro inthe 
Wound, with a ſubtile linnen I cook off nimbly as much as 
would ſtick to the cloth, the reſt which clung not to the 
cloth I leftthere,  for.I ſtill was afraid chat he would die un- 
der my hands, though the twenty eight day was paſt already. 
At laſt I chruſtthatlictle ſplinter away alſo , ſo that I could 
ſce what was beneathit. There | found ( there were pre- 
ſcat many honourable perſons) that the brain was hurt ve- 
ry little, of the breadth of half a fingers joynt; in that 
place there was alwayes a moiſture, as often as it was wiped 
away, preſently another came into the place, and thefleſh in 
it round about looked no other than like a raw Wound, in 
which there lieth a ſplinter,which hinders the healing of it: 
it grew thickerand thicker and ſoft, that I marvelled at it; 
yet it would never cover that place where the brain was hurt. 
At laſt when the fleſh encreaſed, in one night it covered that 
place wholly, ſo that I ſaw no more moiſtneſs, onely ſome 
matter lay there, And thus the whole head grew up with 
fleſh, and I ſuffered the fleſh above the ſcull co grow out, and 
hindered it not, for here his ſcull could not be metled with- 
al. Now ſuffering this fleſh to overgrow , then I ſtraid in 


that fleſh round about burnt Allum , but none into the mid- 


dle, for there he could endure none. Afterward the fleſh 
preſſed forth at the Wound and ſcul ſo faſt, that it drove out 
ſome little bones that were looſe in the Wound, at which I 
wondered not a little, that ſo many ſmall bones ſhould come 
forth out at the Wound, At laſt he was cured of this dan- 

erous Wound, and the fleſh was good and ſound, and not 
felt (as commonly it is:) for the which he owed thanks to 
God , without whoſe gracious help ſuch remarkable cures 
cannot be performed; and not every one riſeth ſound from 
his bed of ſuch heavy Wounds. 

Hereto ſerveththis ng mw alſo , that every one 
may ſee, that nothing oughtto be laid upon the Cerebrum, 
and the pia ¶Atater, becauſe Nature in that particular work- 
eth better, than any Sprgeon may perform with his Medica» 
ments. 


L 2 In 
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An exam. In the Juriſdiction of Fern ix happened, that one received 
| pl ef a a Wound in the head, here the ſcull co the eye ſeemed not 
ſplinter. 


hare , becauſe -= vw dawbed it up in 5 
dayes after the Patient began to complain, every day more 
ad more, till at laſt he could have no reſt: it was claxethen | 
to ſend for a Surgeon; among the reſt 1 was called; after 
conſultation had over the condition of the Patient, I 6 

ed his ſcul , at the opening of it there ram out much bloud 
and matter; three dayes after within the ſeull there was, 
ſplinter about the breadth of a finger. here 1 had mach ado 
before I could take it out, without farther enlarging of the 
Wound ; at laſt being taken out, the Patient preſently was 


at eaſe, and iaclined to healing, and was fully recovered from 
this accident; / 6 


I maſt quote one more - In the beer... 
travelling and. of — ar og! mee with an 
acquaintance, ng t, this Schollur was wounded on 
his head by a Cuttler with an old blade; and was dreſſed by 


the City Barber-Sargeon, who had 
the W und ſeemi | 


dayes of my 


good experience, and 
little to the eye was ſoon'cured , and 
both parties thonghe all had been well. Now hear wüiat 
pi havent ten —— = — — upon opt 

ain, grew very weak in ead, extrearn pains in 
that DA where the Wotind was, 8 — he coald be 
helped he died. After bis death his head 47 , td 
know the cauſe of his ſudden death, it Was juſtly, as 
you haye heard in the former example, 

Thiefe examples 1 thought to quote, and no more; for if 
cheſe ure not underſtood, ſurely others will not be neither, 
moũõgh l ſhovld quote hundreds, and if theſe be underſtood, 
then in ſuch like cauſes Surgeons have ſufficient advertiſe- 
ment, whereby they may regulate themſelves. 5 is 

The Reader may take notice by theſe, that in Head · wounds 
I'ufe no Balſums, no Salves, no Oyles, no Head- powder, 
nor any ſuch lixe thing, nume it what yon will : And ſtick 
— {br fmt laifter, but fo, chat it may be laid over 
the nd, after the manner of an Opodeldòch, there li- 
eth the whole Art and advantage; and if you uſe it in this 
manner, 


: But ten 
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manner, you eſſect more cherewith, than with all other 
Salves, Oyles, Balſams, Ponders, that may be found in all 
Europe. For if you apply theſe Plaiſters rightly according 
unto Art. then the patient will be welh not onely in his head, 
but alſo in his whole body; it drawerh all heat out of the 
Wound, and bringeth broken bones and matters better out 
ol the Wound, than any tongs can pull it out; it covereth 
the Wound in ſuch a manner, that no air ean get in upon the 
brain, nor can any vapour get out, which heteth and be- 
cometh Head - wounds exceedingly. Therefore if youffol- 
low this order, you will perform more than all thoſe, which 
dance after the old pipe and fiddle, as it is apparent among 
the Italiant, French, Spaniſh, and others: What a miſerable 
thing is it amongſt them, if they have in hand but a ſmall 
Wound in the head ? How many die in that way, by rea fon 
of their old abuſes ꝰ I confeſs, the hot Climate in thoſe 
parts may occafion ſomewhat. They write ſuck great Vo- 
lumes, of this and that, and fo confidently, that even to this 
day they know not what to do,and yet they perſwade them- 
felves, that others muſt beleive and learn of them. I have 
been preſent more than onee , that Patients were poſſeſt 
with heat, feavers, dryneſs, yea, the preatheatcook away 
quite their-ſenſes ; and there were uſed all kind of Medi- 
eines, Gliſters, Purges, Potions,Coolers, but all would not 
help. But after 1 had applied my Pflaiſter inthe ſaid man- 
ner, they mended, and without the uſe of any other Medi- 
cine, all pain, anger and heat was gone: from thence I 
could well o bſerve,that their dangerous binding and dreſſing 
was the onely cauſe of all theſe miſchiefs : and I may con- 
fidently ſay, that I have found the ſafeſt and fitteſt manner, 
and the beſt, to dreſs Head-wounds. In new Wounds much 
groaping and ſeeking is nought: I do not fpeak this by hear- 
ſay , but knowingly and experimentally. For if you touch 
too hard new fleſh, which is but newly grown, it bleedeth 
preſently,and ſeparaterh again: — have a rate when 
you intend to cover a bone in the head, for if you do but 
touch hard the borders and outſides of ſuch Wounds, they 
turn blew and go aſunder, and will not ſo eaſily cloſe again 

5 


(28) | 
or unite. Therefore you — take heed, to commit any fault 
that way, for after it hath been touched, it never cloſeth ſo 
eaſily again. | 

Thus I will clofe the relation of theſe perillous Head- 
wounds „hoping you will behave your well, both in 
flight and dangerous Head-wounds ; and therefore 1 will 
write no more of the ſlight Head-wounds: Much' more 
could be ſaid, how the cauſes of ſuch miſchiefs ought to be 
judged; but theſe are the chiefeſt things, which may lead 
you to the knowledge of the reſt. 


P ee es 
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CHnavP. IX. 


Of all kinds of Woundr in the Face, be they in the Forehead, 
T emples, Ears, Noſe,Cheeks, Chin, Eyes, how they ought to be 
cured, without leaving a ſcar behind. 


V Hen I ſpeak of Wounds in the Face, you muſt 
note, as hath been ſaid above, that I mean not 
ſcratches, which Children or Women cauſe and make one 
another, or Cats either, but ſuch which bear and deſerve ſuch 
a name. In this Chapter I will treat of the whole Face, 
8 the Forehead, Temples, Bares, Eyes, Noſe, Cheeks and - 

Chin, 
Wounds of Touching Wounds inthe Forehead, theſe are to be dreſſed 
2 oa 1 yet are ſooned healed than thoſe on the 

; ead. 

Temple-wounds are more troubleſome , becauſe they 
bleed more, and are ſubject to more ſimptoms than thoſe 
in the Forehead, yet are cured like thoſe of the Head; thi- 
ther I direct the Reader; onely theſe muſt be kept very 
warm. 

Temole. Note, that onthe Temple is a ſinew, which if that be cut, 

Wound. it cauſeth lameneſs in the jaw bone, which hardly, or not at 
all will be able to ſtir, Which to prevent, le t the Vatienc gape 
ſometimes as wide as ever he can. 


Wounds 


Wounds on the Noſe and Bars are cured all one wa 
they hang downwards, then let them have one, two or 


;-if Note- 
ee wounds. 


ſtitehes, and the ſtitches muſt be made even, and take heed E- 


you make not too many ſtitches 3 when theſe begin to hold 
the fleſh, then eut the ſtitehes out again, and not let them rot 
there, which would cauſe gbaſtly ſcarrs; and keep theſe 
Wonnds well together with roulers, becauſe they are dan- 
gerous: Such Wounds heal freely, though they hang but at 
a little piece. 

But if a Noſe or Ear is alcogether grown cold at the 
ſtitching, be not amazed, but ſtiteb it on, and warm it with 
warmed Wine, in which is laid Sanicle, or Houſleek, and 
being well heated, then apply it, afcerward dreſs it like a 
ſoft Wound, and being healed to a skin, then let à ſcurfe 
grow upon, it will heal the Noſe finely. 

Wounds on Chins heal eafily and freely, if they be not 
cut downward , and need no ſtitching; but if a flap ha 


down , then ſet two ſtitches. But, as was ſaid by the Noſe wounds. 


and Ear-wounds, to prevent ugly ſcarrs, which ſtitches uſu- 
ally leave behind, let them be ripped up again. Plaiſters 
which cling hard ought not to be laid to Chin-wounds, 
whereby the tender and young healing would be broken 
again at the taking off the plaiſter. No grear advantage to 

beuſed at the healing of ſuch Wounds , being they are of a 
free healing ; Wound-waters made of Honey and Wiae are 
of good uſe for ſuch Wounds. _ 

In caſethe jaw bone be diſplaced by a blow it ought firſt 
of all to be put in the right place; ſuch Wounds, by reaſon 
of the jaws conſtant motion, do heal very hardly, not ſo 
eafie as thoſe in the Cheeks. Uſe no greaſie things to theſe 
Wounds, which would cauſe naughty fleſh, if not quite a fi- 
ſtulo; the manual herein is, to ler the cure reſt on a good 
ſtrong Wound: plaiſter, which will do it: Apply that Plai- 
ſter warm and well covered, and let the Patient gargarize 
twice or thrice a day, as occaſion ſerveth : With this R. Of 
Wine th 1. of Water 1b 4. of Oak leaves 3 1, burnt Al- 
lom 31 white, Vitriol 3 6. Mingle theſe, let it have a 
ſtrong walm. This Gurgariſme, if the ſooner uſed , 
keeps 


. 


1 5 olf proud flech | 988 . 0 lag 
_ proud fleh, hing to gro In th, 


Thi fotlowing Wonnd-water is to be uſed ulſo N Of 


_ Conſolliinnnajer , Oik leaves, 4 M 3, boy! theſe intwo 
—— Waiter boy) ome of ey tit edo ler the 
Putiemt waſh his mourh with it luke - warm, und he will be 

healed aickly, , | 
No Coolers are uſed to Eye-wormds made of the white 

of Eggs, as uſually they do; neither is Turnip water gund, 
which would mike the Eyes fore, which abuſe is very rom- 
mon, I have known ſome, which beld chemſelvæs great 

Surgeons, who bheldirfor a greatMaſter-piece, to outrun 

the Eye in a hort time, and kill the heat cherein. But this is 

a horrible skill to fpoilfolksxye ſight; cheſe men little think 
upon Nature, and how ſitele do they regard her help. Better 
wayes are to be confidered of, far the Eye wounds are very 
erous. 5 | 

To vfecvoling thinps , and to apply them outwardly, is 
adviſeibte ſume _ I intend to deſcribe ſomething al- 
ſo. For the Eyes are ſlimy , and love flimy things. It you 
dare an Rye · wound in cure ofethisCollyrium , though me- 
wiline thing are more pleufant and proper. & Oyle of 
whkeLillies, oyle of Roſes, Honey water, Verdigreice, or 

r N toy, the 

oyle of 'Ceruſe is an approved thing in Eye - wounds, if you 

have not this, then make uſe of 1 W 
Theſe things ought to be had in readineſs, for they are 

vertuous and 'effettusl in ſuch caſes. 1 Knew Citizen at 

—— , whoſe apple and ſtars of his Eye was wDunde 

was recovered , thoogh not ſo perfectly as he hall. 

F that oyle 4 der OM Fat 

Unpnentuiw Mucilaginsg put into the w | 
We! peek wn : $ Ms 

| greek, Althea, C onſolida 9. ell in Oak 
leave Water. or Ceſendine water , as alſo a te. our Ap 
boyled in Wine and Water ana. Tem. Apply the Collye 
flum luke · warm. 


But 


yy 


Fd 


| (#1) 

Rut in caſe there be a great heat therein, then cooling 
things are co be uſed, vis. whites of Eggs, Rofe water, Bole 
on linnen: the following things are good allo. ; Whites of 
Eggs ſpawn of Frogs, Nightſhade water, Roſe water. 

Laſtly, if great;pains be in them, then uſe this following: 
Albumes ovi, Succus hyoſ ami, Opium, Coquantar /. 4. 
If a party hath received a Wound in the Eye apple, or the 
Eye hath received ſome other Wound, then in the firft place 
note, that wounded Eyes muſt have drying things, and fo the 
Medicaments muſt be made accordingly. . The metalline 
ones $9 whom hereafter) Ihold 4 the beſt, Cour- 
teous Reader, I will conceal nothing, but faichfully impart 
that which I found experimentally, | 
If an Eye be wounded, this is the Secret, I know, and is of agecrertor 
great uſe in many other caſes, | . wounded 
N Virgins Honey, which of its own accord is fair and Eyes. 
clear, and need not to be more clarified, th 6. mingle with it 
the juyce of freſh red Roſes 3 4. pulveriſed white Vitriol 
3 6, Verdigreice 31. put all theſe in a glaſs body, diſtill it 
in Balneo Maris, you receive two waters, the Ken and the 
laſt, this laſt is the better of the two; of theſe waters you 
may ſafely drop two drops into the Eye. Afterward tak 
one part of this water, and the mucilage of Foenugreek, 
ana, break to it the yolk of an Egg. beat theſe well together, 
warm it a little, ſpread it on a doubled cloth, apply it to the 
Eye, all pains willbe gone at the third or fourth application, 
and will come to healing. 
The muci'age of — is 31 thus: Sen 
N Foenugreek purely beaten pour onito I 
Water 3 2. you Caddo it, Fennel, Celendine and Eye- 2. — 
bright water, let theſe ſtand a while in a heat, it turneth to a um. 
mucilage, which muſt be preſt through a cloth, and uſed as 

you heard. Some uſe alſo Gum Tragant, and Gum Arabick 

with Henbane, Dayly experience will produce more and 

better things than may now be written: if you apply this 

ſlimy plaiſter , firſt moiſten the wounded place wit oyle of 

Roſes and blew Violet, that the plaiſter may not ſtick to 

the skin, that aſterward you need not to take it off forcibly, 

"9 M cſpeet- 
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1 
eſpecially when great anger is therein. Take heed , that of 
this plaiſter og come into the Eye, though it be no 
burt.boe onely biteth. The heat and anger being removed, 
then the next and beſt that I know, is the red oyle of Ceruſe, 
drop two or three drops into the eye, and round about the 
outſide annoint the place wich the white 3 Ceruſe, it is 
a marvellous healer and true metalline cooler, clarifying the 
eyes, and preventing other ſimptoms. This is ge 
uſed for the eyes, and found never a better And with the 
onely, by Gods help, I undertake to heal ſwelled, beaten and 
wounded Eyes and eye- lids, though they be never ſo much 
bloudſhed, and full of congealed bloud. 

How is the oil of Ceruſe made? 

With diſtilled Vinegar. The red oil, which I commend 
ſo much, is made thus: 

OCeruſe 1b 1. well grinded, pour en it diſtilled Vine- 
gar twice drawn; the firſt running is put by, and the laſt, as 
the ſtrongeſt, onely taken, iþ 3. boil theſe together for half 
an hour, and then ſet it in a warm place for three or four 
dayes; then put it in a coated Retort, ſet it in the open fire, 
let your firſt fire be gemle, and draw all the Vinegar into a 
Receiver; which being done, then increaſe the fire ſo long, 
till you ſee red drops coming, which maſt be received a part, 
ind ſtill increaſe the fire ſo long, tillnothing comes. Its 
true, you will get little enough, but as little as it is, as great 
vertue and efficacy it hath , not onely in the Eye ſimptoms. 
but alſo in other things, Which in its due place ſhall be ſpo- 


nof. 
' 1 know theſe things, according to thisproceſs, .nay not 
be had every where, and in caſe theſe things could not be had 
timely enough, then other things, as good as they, may be 
had, muſt be uſed; for incaſe of neceſſity, means preſent 
are not to be refuſed, and I allow of them, if ſo be the Eyes 
be not killed, or otherwiſe ſpoiled. 
Isa the laſt place note, incaſe the eye-lids hang over they 
muſt be ſtitched. 

A certain Merchant was cut overthe Noſe, and one of his 
Eye apples was hurt alſo ,. that Wound was croſs theftarre. . 
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Lead, or ethangir. 201 14 04 1 1941 9 
Another party-received a ſplinter af wood in bis Eye, 
where it ſtuck two grains deep in, this oil onely recovered 


his Eye. | 11 
Another party ſpoiled his Eye unawares with a ſharp 
wood, a made experiment on him with the whire 


of Eggs and Bole, whereby the Eye was killed, and when 
there was no more hope left, half the Eye was looſened, and 
the skin of it wrinkled, To the party 1 heing called, uſed 
my Medicine yon heard of, and put of ther; * ohh 
Eye,he Roy felt eaſe, and the eye was perfectly cured, 
bat onely it was notſoclear, and a ſpot ſtaid in it, and I am 
ſwaded, if I had been with him at firſt, I could have eured 
Br, Byewichout defect. | 
good men and womens: ſake, I will teach you how 


For 
Wou 
or any where, or elſe they ſhall hardly be diſcerned. Here 
Fexcept ſach Wounds that were ſtitched, and where the 
bones were ſhattered, and where veins and ſinews are hurt: 
I ſpeak onely of ſueh, either great or ſmall, 'Wounds im the 
face or elſewhere, that are not very deep, and where the in 
onely'is'broken, 

Fe Good Aqus vire drawn twice orthrice i 1. put it 
ina glaſt body, put thereto bean-flonres J 4. which maſt be 


That party; nt God, wasbelped onely wah chit rad oil of 


To heal 


s are healed, and leave no (car to be ſeen in the face Wounds, 


not lea 
Aa — >. 
kind. 


drie4nlinte, cover it with ſmooth ent, lote a head 


to it, ſet it in luke· wartn Water, or in Pale u, as 


deepas the glaſs is filled, ute a Receiver to ir, let it tand 


there ſo long, till you ſee drops of water le on the pareh- 
ment, then open ie, that which is in the Receiver _ x 
olaſs apart, well ſtopped, that nothing exhale, Whiſſ che 


dody ſtandeth in Balneo, apply eold wet vlouts to the Read, 
and another elour omithe Receiver, that the ſpirits of Wiue 


273 and reſolve into drops. | 


erhe uſing of it, take rhe finglethreeds or ravellings of 


linnen, wet them in his Water, cleanſe the Wounds WIA 
them, let it lie in the Woynds, lay a fine ſo vn it; 
and bind the Wound el * come into tis 

3 - (+ 


che Wound raft be dteſt ewice a dey, at dhe healfig de cate 
will be ſeen. Uſe no other 2 Plaiſter, elſe this 
Secret will do no good; you need not fear that the ſpirit 
— Wine will burn much in the Wound, you may ſafely 
uſe it. 0 
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CHAP. X. 


Of Wound; inthe Throat and Neck, how. 4 Surgeon ought te, 
deal with them. bs ot redo 
Aber the Wounds. in the Head and Face, follow the 
Wounds in the Neck and Throat, of them I will treat. 
now: Here, as I have told you before, . do not ſpeak of 
Alight and ſmall Wounds, but of dangerous ones, where 
partly the great bloud veins are hurt, hen the ſinews of the 
Neck, and the Wind- pipe, or the like is wounded ; my jns 
formation ſhall be according to theſe, hoping that he, who 
can heal ſuch Wounds, may heal alſo thoſe which. arc leſs 
dangerous.. | OTE en | 
Now to ſpeak of theſetwo ſorts of Wounds, firſt note, 
that theſe are very perillous, and ſubject to all manner of 
fimptoms, by reaſon of the exceeding great pain; and ſuch 
things are incident, viz, Cramp, Pallie, Apoplexie, Wound- 
conſumption, and ſuch like, and fo they mult the more wiſely 
be dealt withal: and I will give a particular inſtruction of: 
each Wound, becauſe there is ſome diſtinction to be obſer- 
ved ; and in the firſt plac: 7 will ſpeak. of the Neck - 


wounds. Saat 
As l have informed, you formerly, that es 1 do not mean 
here pny flight Wound, ſo on the other fide you muſt under- 
ſtand, that I mean not ſuch Wounds, where all the Neck is in 
pieces, for ſuch, Wounds ſurely. briag death along, and are 
iscutiblę. But here I ſpeak of all ſuch Wounds , when the 
Neck is hurt grievoullys) , - 1 2 | 
tlat the Neck dependeth from the Back hom, 
0 and 


— 


Pede, | 


and hath greataMnity with the Brains, out ef whoſe hinder 
art runneth a marrow along, like a rivelet through the Neck 
and Back bone, Therefore all what 7 tell you here of the 
Wounds of the Neck, the ſame you muſt take à ſo for the 
Wounds of. the Back bone, for theſe are cured all one way. 
Therefore the things ſpoken of above may be drawn li- 8. 
ther. | ) 
Therefore, as you have heard above, you ought not to Neck- 
ſtitch Wounds inthe Neck, nor to put a tent into, much leſs wounds 
ought you to ſearch and to ſound them with any Inſtru- 3 
ments, ho deep and how large theſe Wounds are, whether {5 nor ten. 
ſtabb'd or cut; do not ſound them, let the depth be what it ted. 8 
will, never trouble them, elſe you cauſe all manner of ſor- 
rows and dangerous ſimptoms, and fo you make the la(t 
worſe than the firſt was, 
Proceed thus: Firſt ſtench the bloud, as you ſhall hear; The true 
and having removed the Bloud.ſteacher , then take a good proceeding, 
Wound-ointment, which you ſhall find deſcribed in its due 
place in the Chapter of Wound-falves ; make it luke-warm 
and pour it into the Wound, then apply a good plaiſter up- | 
on, be it. a ſtiptick one, or an Opodeldoch, and cover it with | 
a defenſive Plaiſter made of Beans, which muſt guard the | 
Wound round about. This Plaiſter, when there is great | 
pain at hand, muſt be applied freſh ſeveral times. Have a care, \ 2 
that the lowermoſt Medicaments,which lay next the wound, 
do not cling and ſtick to the defenſive plaiſter ; therefore 
berwixt the lowermoſt and the other lay a cloth, on which 
do ye reſt the defenſive plaiſter. But in caſe the Wound be 
not pained, then there is no need of the Defenſive Plaiſter, 
becauſe it doth not alwayes good. Annoint then the Pati- 
ent with warmed oyls of Cammomil, of Roſe oyl, mixed 
with a little Saffron, or annoint the patient round with | 
Gray-8 greaſe, his Neck, and Back bone. and the Wound al- 
fo, and look carefully to the buſineſs. G vern the party in 
his diet, as you were told at the Head-woiinds, © Keep him 
from cold and air, and let him be quiet, and ro: tir much, 
and be temperate in eating and drinking. You may apply 
alſo to his Wound a Sandel plaiſter, Which I call the red _ 
| " 


- 


46 plaiſter : with theſethings you proceed in the cure, till 
— to a perted healing. | 
Note the Theſe wounds being very ſubject to ſimptoms, and amo 
ſigns byres the reſt to the joynt-water , which in the whole body is nd 
ſon of dan- where ſo dangerous, as it is about the Neck and Throat, 
gorous ſim- eſpecially when a Cramp fals into, therefore you have cauſe 
(o look the better to it, and to prevent ſuch accidents. But 
joyn water · how you muſt beha ve your ſelf, touching the jo ynt and ſi- 
ne water, and againſt the Cramp alſo, wit the brown Oint- 
went, you ſhall find direction for it in the third patt of this 
Book, or elſe ia ſome other place. 
Throat Touching Thraat wounds, theſe you muſt trouble as little 
wounds. with Tents, and with the Seeker, as the other in the Neck. 
True pro- proceed thus . If you have a Throat- wound in cure, 
ceeding» Where the bloud iſſueth forth mainly , fo that there is fear 
* that a bloud vein hath been hurt, or that the ſwallow and 
Throat be cut, then note, if the Wound or Stab be deep or 
ſhallow,neer the Ear, then you may ſtitch it, but not ſtightly, 
as commonly is done, but muſt be drawn ſtrongly together 
creſs· way, ſo that neither breath nor bloud can get out, then 
apply to the Wound an Opodeldoch, with a defenſive plai- 
ſter upon, which is deſcribed alſo in its due place; this do ſo 
long till the anger be paſt. 
aying drewn the Wound together with that ſtitching, 
then is it requiſite, that you have a good Medicine, whic 
penetrate with its vertue, and that is the Magnetick plaiſter, 
which is deſcribed in Books of Decoctions, truly that will 
draw all matter; you need not to uſe any other thing to 
the Wound, but onely apply this plaiſter great and thick. 
Let it not trouble you, which way the matter in theſe wounds 
gaeth; for Throat - wounds afford not much corruption, 
and the Opodeldoch is of that quality, that it leayeth not 
much aoclezaneſs behind. If che Wound be great and 
wide, ſo chat you fear it may not be ſtitchꝰd that Way, then 
lat it alane, for common ſtitehes will not hold in G5 caſe, 
and. keep in the bloud from ifaing forth; there- 
fbr make uſe of à Bloud-ſtencher , and proceed 
ther, a5 you did. with other perillous Wounds ; and if you 


uſe 


uſc any plaiſters hereto , then ſpread it tłick, that the air 
may preſs the leſs thorough ; for the ſwallow is a ſubſtanoe 
which can endure no air at all. But if the throat be hurt at 
theſide,then do not ſtitch it, eſpecially if the Wind-pipe or 
ſwallow be in pieces, for if a ſwelling ſhould be incident, the 
Patient will be choaked, or periſh in his food. 

And if the Wound be not great or deep, then do not 
ſtitch it, and draw much fleſh into, it would cauſe an ugly up- 
caſt ſcatr. 

For at the Throat uſually happen groſs ſcarrs, and there 


fore take heed of many fticches there, and of too much 


fleſh, and if you can, endeavour to heal it up to a ſcurfe, for 
if you ſuffer the fleſh to grow freely and high, then the ſcare 
will be as big as a great nut, therefore be not n 
the 8 betimes, elſe it may be too late 
to undertake tho oppoſing of ity yon ought not to put into 
the Wound any Salve, oyl, or Tent, for it may as little end use 
any Tent as the Back bone, by reaſon of the variety of fi- 
news which are in the Throat, 


It being a thing more uſual in Throat. wounds, that ſwel - Sartziria; 


lings are incident, whereby ſoon great forrows and troubles 
— cauſed, therefore is it requiſite, that there be uſed, beſides 
the defenſive Plaiſter, a Gargariſm, not onely the ſooner to 
further the healing of the Wound, but to aſſwage alſo the 
pains. And if there be not heut at hand, then tike Wine, 
elſe do you take Water th 3. put one hand of Mallow ſeed, 
boil a third part away, which being done, then ſtrain it 
through a clean cloth, put therets of Honey 3 2. boyl it 


aga ia, after you ſcumted it put it in a rept „ put to it 


of Storax Calamintha I} and ſd let for your uſe. 
Some add a little Cinnamon, which cannot be zmiſs. Let 


the Patient uſe this water ſeveral times 4 dy, ie will not one 
ds 
Touchingthe joynt- water, ven that eomtheth, then car- ich Ie 


- joynt-water, And if accompanied with den pains, wich pal 


ly farther the healing, but eaſe him» of his pain, and k 
— This Gargariſns toay ſafely be uſed alſo in 
wounds, and is eſſectual alwayrr. 


2 ſelf as you ſhall be inſtructed in the Chupter about 
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eglective in 


5 


ren — 


If a hear 


then take notice of the cauſes and figns thereof, that you 
may know whether the Prunella or inflammation be either 
at hand or coming on, and if it doth fignifie the Wound 
ſickneſs, or any other thing, then proceed as you ſhall be in- 
formed. 

All ſuch that are troubled with ſuch deep Neck and 
Throat- wounds, and endure great pains, then uſe ſmarting 
plaiſters,it will eaſe them. 

One thing more; in caſethe Patient feeleth great heat, 
either in the Head, or in the Face, and by reaſon of it feareth 
the Prunella, the Wound-fickneſs, or other ſuch like, then 
phlebotomize the Patient chiefly under the Tongue , if it 
may conveniently be; for ſuch phlebotomy cooleth much 
both Head and Throat, taking away all the heat, quencheth 
thir&,oppoſeth many fimptoms,and maketh the Wound for- 
ward unto healing; therefore neglect not Phlebotomy in 


theſe Wounds, if need, not elſe. Theſe veins yon may ſafely 


open in Head-wounds where any heat is felt, ſurely it will not 
be fruitleſs. : 


— A As — . 
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Cnuar, XI. 


Of Wound, at the Breaſt , how 4 Surgeon ought to behave bims 
ſelf there. | a 


12 ſpeak of Breaſt- wounds, I mean not ſmall light 
Of Braft- 


wounds, 


apt 28 


Fo My az party is run quite thorough , and yet no internal part 
wounded. Let the condition of the Wound be what it will, 
you 


Wounds, which require no ſingular great cure, bein 

without danger. By Breaſt-wounds Iunderftand the fir 
rt of the Ribs. If a party be. wounded there, and the 
ound is not gone through the body, then no great danger 
to be feared; and upon that you ought to deal, as uſually is 
done to common Woundę. : For thoſe Wounds, which 
deeply run into the body, grevery dangerous. It fals out in 


ſuch wounds, that the ſtab doth not go deep into the wound, 
and yet one of the inner members is wounded. - Sometimes 


io). 

you muſt notefit&, a party being wounded at the Breaſt, 
commonly there cometh a wind out of the Wound , which 
is like unto mans breathing; here you muſt have a care, for 
that ĩs from thence obſeryed, vix · 25 

In caſe an internal part is wounded, then there is a remar- : 
kable ſi gn accompanied with it. For if the Lungs , or the ut 
Midriffe, which diſtinguiſheth the Lungs from the Breaſt, is undd 
wounded,then is the Patient troubled with a continual cough, 5 
and there appeareth a ſcum in the Wound, and the Patient 
is full of pains, and can hardly fetch breath: if the heart 
be wounded, then no remedy expected, of which I ſay no- 
thing more, for the party dieth preſently, for no Art norcare 
will avail here, however he not wanting on your ſide, dreſs 
his Wound as Wounds of Langs uſually ate dreſt. 

Of the ſame conditions are other internal wounded parts. 
And incaſe the party be quite run thorough , without hurt 
to the internal parts, yet that Wound is to be judged and 
undertaken as perillous and mortal. For though none of Back 
the inward parts be hurt, yet it may be, that that thruſt hath wounds are 
hit ſome of the white veins or ſinews on the back, which is —— 8 
dangerous, by reaſon of the affinity they have with the rr. 
Heart. It ha ppeneth many times, that when a party is Woun- 
ded in the Back, that he fals lame, either in his hand, arme, or 
elſewhere, where no defect at all was, which is cauſed onely 
by thoſe white veing that are hurt. 728 

Touching the cure of ſuch Breaſt- wounds, I intend not greaſt- 
to give any other doctrinals herein, but what hath been wounds cu- 
made known at the dreſſing of Throat: wounds. Onely red. 
concerning the defenſive plaiſter, that may here be —_Y "1 
unleſs the Back bone be run thorough alſo, and great pains 
are felt, cauſed by the hurt ſine vs. 0 | 5 

Therefore as I bave informed you in Wounds of the 
Throat, what you ſhould do touching ſtitching, ſo you muſt Seltchlng bg 
2 bars 10 8 aeg be ſtitehed, and permikred, 

Ritches drsun Rrengiy together ct way, yea, oa 

may uſe twiſled ſtite hes „ becauſe they go eaſily a 0 | I ns 
reaſon of the breathing whichxonſtantly is againſt it, where - 
by they are forged aſundex. And whereas breathing Oey On I 

K tne 
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(98) . 
the vapours, and the air the healing, therefore the Wound 
muſt be ſtitched as cloſe as poſſible may be, 

After that uſe no more but the green Salve, which enfor- 
ceth the healing, then lay the Magnetick plaiſterupon; and 
bind it quickly; care not what courſe the matter taketh, or 
which way the bloud runneth ; for it ought not to hare any 
vent, and may get perhaps more vent than the Surgeon ſhaſt 
well like of, Bind it well with warm clothes, but not too hot, 
elſe it would incline to a fiſtulo, neither uſe any Tents, and 
above all, ſearch not with the Iron in the Wound, which is a 
curſed cuſtom. 

In caſe the Wound be ſo great and ſo wide, that it cannot 
be drawn together and ſtitched, but it will keep ſome vent, 
then omit ſtitching altogether , becauſe ſuch ſtitches would 
break out and burſt aſunder,by reaſon of the breath, which 
if it hath but a little paſſage , it preſſeth more vehemently 
= the ſtitches, as when the Wound were more natrowly 
cloſed. 


Take heed In ſuch Wounds uſe neither flat nor round tents, but one- 


of gar ang ly put in your Tent- ointment,and then lay your plaiſter up- 


round tents on; for the wounded parties breath being drawn, would 
ſtrongly draw alſo the Tent into the body, and the Patient 
wal dring great miſery upon himſelf, and cauſe his own- 
utter ruine, becauſe that indrawn Tent muſt lie on the Mid- 
riffe, or Diaphragma, and rot there; and indeed no wick or 
tent is fit to be uſed in theſe Wounds. 

14 ans Note alſo, that cold and warm dreſſing is dangerous, and 
hot drei- hot dreſſing is more dangerous, becauſe it cauſeth infallibly 
fog are a putrefaction, as experience ſheweth. For many ſuppoſe, 
dangerous. that hot dreſſings and hot Medicaments were beſt, but the 

contrary enſued upon, as hath been known. Therefore a 

med ium is beſt in all things, let it be neither too hot, nor too 

cold 

Ĩf you undertake to cure a Wound which cannot be 

How to fitthed.then uſe a ſtrong Bloud-ſtencher unto, as you heard 
arels breaſt above and more of it fofloweth after; and at the taking off 
anno; the Blond- ſtencher, and at the dreſſing again, all neceſſary 

be Ricched-things you oughtto have in readineſs, asTtold * 
= that 
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that the Wound be dreft aimbly,that the parties breach 2 | 

not paſs much thorough, which would be very hurtful. A 

this muſt be done ina dark place, and ſharp tough air be kept 

off, Have a great buraing Candle by the hand, you ſhall Air jt 

ſee tbat the breath that cometh forth out of the Wound will to the 

blow ont the Candle. | | Wound; 
Hence you may — ſuch Wounds are endangered 

if not . dreſſed ; and a care muſt be had, that che 

Lungs draw net into the body the rough air, for if you ſuffer 

this to be done, the Patient will never be recovered. Breath, 

if it gets but a little paſſage, and is warm, it cauſeth moiſtva- 

pours, whereby are cauſed internal Fiſtuloes,and hot feavers, Internal f- 

with the loſs of underſtanding and ſenſe, and ſo all natural Roloes; hee 

means loſt. feave rs. 
Therefore uſe ſuch Plaiſters which Rick and cling eaſily, 

and ſuffer not air to come by, and uſe ſuch ſtiptick Plaiſters 

in manner of an Opodeldoch, or uſe an Opodeldoch, which 

is very uſeful in ſuch cafes. 

By theſe oper may eaſily be gathered, that Cataplaſmes, Caroplaſms 
which in ſuch caſes are too much uſed, are uſeleſs altogether, f no ule. 
for they are too weak, and have no power to oppoſe the air 
and breath, and beſides they are too moiſt, and ſo they fur- 
ther putre factions. 

I know, that there are many which will not like my man- 
ner of dreſſing, no more than! like other mens dreſſing: 
for ſome may object, ſaying, If a Wound in the ſaid manget 
be ſtitched and cloſed, whither runs the bloud ? Doth it not 
run into the hollow of the body ? where it may doubtleſs 
cauſe great troubles and miſeries ? 
Anſwer : For the taking off of this doubt, note : Dayly 
experience wit neſſeth, that Breaſt-wounds,which can be thus 
ſtitched, have no where ſuch danger, as thoſe which cannot 
be ftitched . and it is known, that that which is inwardly 
hurt ſooner healeth , becauſe no air troubleth it, than that 
where the air cometh to it: For the air in the hollow of the 
body is judged mortall and deadly. Touching the blond; 
which, you ſay, runs into the body, troubleth me little. For 
Nature, which alwayes — "__ to help her — 
2 at 
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that blond into water, wh ich if good and fit means are uſed, 
may be expelled by ſweat and urine. 
Object ions It may further be objected, Whether runs the matter > 
anſwered. © Let nat that trouble you, it is confumed and expelled 
' through the Opodeldoch , and further removed by-ftool, 
with the help of Medicaments. Where you may note alſo, 
that the Breaſt-· wound being healed , looſen and thruſt off 
theſtitches,and leave a paſſage, whereby the matter can paſs 
and run out. And before that is done, the Wound is well 
ſet and healed, and the fear is the leſs in that particular, pro- 
on that the Patient be ſtill kept as he ſhould, as you heard 
above. 
Why do you not ſtitch other Wounds alſo ? 
Marvel not at it. Theſe Wounds have room enough to 
yeeld their matter, which other Woundsin outward joynts 
and members have not, hh 
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Cu Ap. XII. 


Of ſome particular ſimptems which are incident unto Breaf- 
wounds, how Surgeons onght to behave themſelves, 
here. 


Reaſt wounds bave ſimptoms incident te. them, more 

Breaſt- chan other Wounds have, which in this place Iwill men- 

m— ans tion in particular, For touching other common ſimptoms of 

fimptoms.” Wounds „of them, in its place, you find ſufficient inſtru- 

on. 

ow to. do 2:9 the antecedent Chapter I have told you, that you ought 

then a tent not to uſe any Tents in Breaſt-wounds,nor any other ravel- 
Is gotten ings, and the like rags, for a reaſon alledged. 

into the _ Thereare ſome Surgeons found, who uſe their tents in an 

wound or ignorant way and groſs miſtake, and put ſuch like things into 

* Wounds, which afterward are ſucked in by the breath of the 

Patient into the Meaſt, and the Patient is thereby brought 

into extream danger. I have ſeen ſuch Patients, who — 

| rawn 
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drawnand ſuck d ſuch tents into the body, dyed of it.There- 
fore have a care, that you uſe no flat and round tents untied, 
unleſs you guard them well; nor make any ſuch tents, asif 
you would heal therewith another hole: There is no need 
of any tent, but enely of a Salve and Plaiſter , and by a 
nimble and quick dreſſing keep out the wind; air and cold. 

Ochers that uſe Cataplaſmes, or linnen dipt in warm Wine, 
I leave them to their old cuſtom, for many Surgeons that are 
experienced uſe them, and my Writings are not for them, 
but onely for Noviees. If any fach Wounds comes to be 
cured by yon, then ſtitch it cloſely that it have no vent, for 
the Wound will get vent before yon ſhall be pleaſed with it. 
Be diligent and quick in healing, which if you do it not 
quickly, you will hardly do it afterward. And let the Pati- 
ent bave a vulnerary potion, over and above, for theſe are 
ſuch Wounds where the bones are hewed and cut thorough, 
and help Nature that way: Wounds that are before are more 
dangerous than thoſe behind. Uſe no tents nor ſearchings 
in the Wounds, for you will meet with difficulties — 
make you all the haſte with the healing; make uſe of the 
green Salve and Wound-plaiſter, theſe are ſufficient, bind 
and dreſs it well. I have never made uſe of warm Wine, nor 
of any Cataplaſm, becauſe I know it will keep not long warm, 
though it be applied ſo. 

In caſe ſome miſchief ſhould happen by the falling in of 
ſomething into the Breaſt or Beck-wonndzand you are ſure 
that ſomething is fallen in, then look whether you can ſee it. 
and ſet the patient into a very dark place, light a great can- 
dle, being of Wax, hold it directly ator over the Wound, 
then you may ſee better into the Wound then when the Sun 
ſhineth, feel not and ſearch not into the Wound; if you 
never felt iato the Wound then you may, if it be fit, if nor, 
then this is the beſt adviſe, vis. Make a Lavament of Liquo- 
rice, let it run gently into the Wound through a Sirenge, that 
the in- fallen thing be not ſtirred, the patient muſt keep in 
his breath, and then let it go gently. Or take Water and 
Wine, ana, dry Roſe leaves, a feu Cammomils and Mallows, 
boyl theſe together, pour it out, being ſettled, cant it off, 5 
the 
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the clear, makeitluke- warm, waſh the Wound with it eve: 
ral times, though ſome of it comesinto the body it doth no 
hurt, and is conſumed, and cometh forth when you let the 
reſt run out ofthe Wound. Having uſed this Water to the 
Wound, then let the Patient ſuddenly congh, then the water 
will partly run out of the Wound, and bring forth that alſo 
which is fallen in, which you can take hold on, and draw it 
out fully: if that will not do it, then place the Patient wich 
the Wound downward, that the water may run out, then 
look to it, whether there be not a partition at hand, before 
you ſet the Patient upright. This water yon may uſe ſafely, 
for it will not hurt the body at all, 

This is the onely remedy, which I know in this particular 
is uſed, which if it will not help, and the ravelings ſtay in the 
body, then nothing elſe is expected but a miſerable chroni- 
cal diſeaſe, which will produce nothing but death, of the 
which I told you alſo formerly.You ſee the reaſon, why ſuch 


dangerous abuſed attempts upon wicks and tents ſhould be 
ſhunned. 


: Cou h 0 . 5 . 
a > Patients in this caſe are commonly plagued with a congh, 


breaſt- 
wounds. 


which is extreamly dangerous, and chiefly'in Breaft-wounds. 
Therefore great care ought to be had, to reſiſt it with con- 


The reme- venient means, either before or after, purpoſely prepared, 


dy for it. 


PeRoral 
potions. 


True Pe- 


„ 
= 


which are to be given to the Patient, either in a Potion , or 
otherwiſe. Some Apothecaries ſhops afford the like: as 
CMeorſals irins, morſali diatragacanths frigidi, and ſuch like. 
Item. Lohoch ſanums made of Foxes langs, item. Sirrups of 
Hyſop and Liquorice, &c. every Surgeon ſhould know 
what is to be done herein. 

Some Surgeons uſe pectoral Potions, which are good, 
and not to be rejected. but thus much I ſay, diſtinction is 
here to be uſed becauſe theſe are not good to all Wounds in- 
differently, therefore I will ſer down ſore which are good in 
this particular. 

A Patient being troubled with a Cough, and is put there- 


Beral poci- (by into ſaine danger, then N Liquorice 3 1. Anniſe ſeed, 
Raiſins, Hyſop, ans 3 f Speedwel, Lungwort, ana J, Wa- 

ter W 7 6. Boylall together, ſo that there remain th 3. 
ſtrain 


* Y " 
ſtrain it through a doth , put to it of Honey 15 f. boil ic a 
little more, ſcumming it well, let the Patient drink of it mor- 
nings and evenings, it will do him good. 

Another which is good alſo. R Liquorice Z 2. Mallows Another. 
3 1. Walwort 3: Water 1b 8. boyl theſe to tþ 5. ſtrainir 
through a cloth, fling away the root and hearbs ; put to this 
water of Raiſins 33. Sobeſten 3 Jujuben 3. Lungwort, 
Maidenhair, ana 3 1. Anniſe ſeed 3 2. boyl theſe to th 3. 
firain it, and dulcific it with Honey and Sugar, and miniſter 
it as you heard. 

Note, theſe Breaſt- potions muſt be thus prepared, that 
urine thereby be provoked , being the Lungs or other parts 
are burt, which theſe are good for, and that the matter and 
bloud , which ſticks and ſtayes in theſe places, may be the 
better expelled by ſtool and urine, thereforeat is good to 
ſeep Rhubarb and Sene leaves in this drink, that it may work 
the better: and incaſe heat and ſharp humours are at hand, 
then uſe the ſeeds of Cucumbersand Melons, and if need, 
you may uſe alſo Gum Galban, and Ammoniack , inwardly 
and outwardly , becauſe theſe are commonly uſed in ſuch 


caſes. 

And in caſe the Lungs are fallen into a rottenneſs, which ,_ __ . 
you may know by the Patients breath, if ſtinkiag, and his — 
daily undiſpoſedneſs; if it be ſo, then it is a ſure fign that 
Os Patient is in deadly danger ,. and all remedies will hardly 

Takin caſe , Iknow this Secret to be good againſt inter. 
nal Impoſthumes and putrefaction of the Lungs. N pure „fm fo 
Turpentine th 1. put Well water to it 5 6. put it in a glaſs oY 
body, lute a fitting Helmet to it, diſtilitin aſhes; when — 
th 1 6. of the water is come over into the Receiver, then 
leave. At the taking off of the Receiver you will ſee the 

ſpirix of Turpentine on the water, which ſcparate from the 

water. R Of this ſpirit J 3. and well prepared floures of 

Sulpher 3 1. put theſe into a glaſs body, lute it well with 

Hermes bis Seal, ſet ii in water notto o hot, eie ce fpirig 

break the glaſs, and ſet it no deeper ein 


1 
it ſtand ins conſtant warmth — ol Ro 
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fee theſe ſpirits turn bloud-red, Then open the oF (= 
this red Turpentine into a leſs glaſs body, pour to it of the 
beft Aqua vita 3 1. fit a Helmet to it, ſetirt in, Balneum, 
diſtil off the humidity, there remains a bloud - red oyle or 


Lad a Cd "oc® 
* 3 * 
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| Balſam in the bottom „for the ſpirit comes over in the 


Balneo. Keep this Balſam for uſe, it is pretious, it is an ef- 
fectual remedy againſt all putrefaction, none like it, miniſter 
gutt. 3. in Roſe water, or other convenient Vehicle; it is of 
a good ſcent and rare vertue, is uſed inwardly and outward- 
ly, and is of ne corroſive quality. 

In this manner Juniper oyle may be prepared, which ex- 
pels all rottenneſs and ſtinks, is a rare Secret alſo, but re- 
you a longer proceſs, and its needleſs to ſet it down 

ere. 

Floures of Brimſtone are prepared thus: & Pure yel- 
low Sulpher very well beaten fb x. calcined Vitriol and 
white Salt, aua 15 1. mingle theſe, put it ina glaſs body, fit a 
Helmet to it,encreaſe the fire under it by degrees, and make 
the Sulpher riſe into the Helmet; then let it cool, take our 
the ſublimed Sulpher, mingle it with freſh calcined Vitriol 
and Salt, and ſublime it again, take out the floures and weigh 
them, put to its quantity as much of red Myrrh, and as much 
of Aloes hepatick , ang a fourth part of oriental Saffron ; 
mingle theſe with the flonres of Sulphur, put it in a glaſs bo- 
dy, and ſublime it once more; this ſublimate hath an admi- 
rable vertue; and if it be diſſolved in ſpirit of Turpentine, 
then is it more penetrative. | 
1 CHAP. XII. .: 
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| of \Bely- wounds, aud the inward parts thereof, bam Surgeons 
ent dal mii il | 
iw How 31 2301 , (ROC eisig £0771 12117 JU v2 7 14H 
\ JOunds.in the belly, if not quite through , are not 
V\ dangerous: Here I comprebend all Wound: from 
the hreoſt to the privy parts, | Of Light Woundsin the — 
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I peak little onely of the great Muſcles which ate about the 
Navil ; if cheſebe hurt, then they muſt be well looked unto, 
becauſe they are dangerous; they eaſily putrifie, by reaſon 
of the abundant humor of the belly, anger and inflamma- 
tionJſoon getting into, and thereby great miſeries are cauſed, 
if not prevented: I intend not to ſpeak of all the circum- 
ſtanees, but briefly of the chieteſt. | 

The Belly being ſtabb'd or cutthorough, then the inward Signs of in- 
parts are hurt thereby, which is known by ſome ſignes. For watdparrs 
if the Patients food comes to the Wound, then is ita ſign, burt. 
that the Romack is hurt; and if che excrements come into wands of 
the Wound, then is it a ſign, that the guts are wounded ,and the Romack 
ſo of Bic reſt. * | : and guts, 

Wharſoever inward part is hurt it is dangerous; for the 
Wounds of the Liver 1 Milt are perillous, as alſo the _—_— 
Wounds in the Guts; the Wounds of the Gall, Reines and Mie, Reins, 
Bladder are counted mortal, and thoſe alſo of the Stomack, Gall,Blad- 
Surgeons muſt deal here, as they heard partly about the der. 
Breaſt- wounds: Wounds of the Lungs are held mortal, by 
reaſon of rheir conftant motion, more than the Wounds of 
tke Liver and Milt. Theſe Wounds muſt not be ſtitched, but 
ought to be healed with ſtiprick Vlaiſters ; neither muſt 
theſe Wounds be troubled with the Seeker or iron Inſtru- 
ment, for if the Belly be run quite thorough, how can you 
ſound the Wound with the Inſtrument? And if any bloud 
vein was hurt, and ſtenehed again, how ſoon may it he 
made bleed again with the Seeker, and make the thing worſe 
than it was Þ Heal the Wound outwardly, its inward cure 
chiefly depends from a gaod diet and phlebotomy ;you may, 
if you pleaſe, make for ſach a Patient a vulnerary Potion, 
made of Walwort, Stellabia, Statwort, and Liquorice. 

Touching the Wounds of the Enttals, the old cuſtom may ound , 
here be followed, vic. to ſtitch the wounded Entrals, and Guts. 
cleanſe them with Milk, in which Anniſe ſeed is boyled: 
However theſe Wounds ate counted mortal, and it is x 
hard matter if ever they terover, becauſe inflammation ſoon 
gets in. 


O Thie 


— — 
—— ——— — 


Qll for 2 
wounded 
Mile, 


a _ (8) 
This following is & rare Maſter- piece: If a patient be 
wounded in the fide or body, and you fear the Milt or Liver 
is hurt, whereby commonly great ſwelling is cauſed , then 
take this oyle , and annoint the Wound about, two hand- 
breadths, it will allay all hardneſs of the Wound, be it in the 
Belly, Liver, or Milt, and that in a ſhort time; it is therareſt 
1 for ſuch Wounds, as experienced Cargrons know. 
For ſuch bardnefles cauſe inflammations and feavers. 

This Oyl is made thus: & Of diſtilled, oyl of Gum 
Ammoniack 32 of common Anniſe ſeed oyl 34. mingle 


theſe together; if the Wound is near the Liver, then uſa of 


Populeon 3 2. and leave out of the Anniſe ſeed oyl 3 2. 
enough of this at this time. 


I will quote here a notable example, of "ne, whoſe neice 


Urine run run out at the Wound, and was recovered; Ame 1618, in 


out of a 


Wound, 


September, not farce off from Hamborough, called on the 
Gena Marriner, poru at Gripſwald,Was Rabel with a knife, 


2 hand-hreadth above his privy members, at che right ſide; 
bis urine run out at the Wound all day long 1775 — 


by Gods help in this manner. Firſt of all I ſtenched the 
bloud, then I applied to the Wound an Opodeldoch, and a 
Bean- plaiſter, in this manner I dreſſed him but once @ day, 
to give no cauſe to the urine to paſs onely at the Wound. I 
uſed no tent, neither did I ſaund the Wound with the inſtru- 
ment, far fear ſhould Fer ang blegd;vein, and ſo cauſe a 
2 bleeding, I miniſtred to him warm Beer, in which, was 

eped Clophium, wood Purſlane, I let him drin no other, 
* him in his diet as a Patient ougbt. By theſe means 
Lreduced the urine to its right place in three deycs, and the 
Patient 71 d in a ſhort time. How could any one tell, 
what ha d been hurt here inwardly, hut onelyſhy the uri nes 


coming to that way. ? whither the fleſhy part of tho blad- 


the healing of him, for m 


ders neck was hurt or no, troubled not me, mot ſtayed me in 
| lama: 0 per pare was proſe the 

urine to its Ratyr? courie, Dot to run rough che 

Wound, and to cauſe a great dealof pains. 


Cu ar. 


(99) 


1. he | Tan. KIN 4 5e 

Of the tWwnd; of the four outer feynti and of | oonts comu/z a 

1 in one +a ur vun 55 find — 
goed manuals and examples quoted. 


＋ He. Wounds of- rhefour outer Joynts 1 comprehend in 


@& 1 * 
FI © vv & 


one Chapten becauſe theit cure is all one; onely in ie 
handling of them ſchete fals in fome difference. Here 1 
Jpcak.not of ſlight Wounds(as hach been often ſaid) but ſuch 

A e nume & which are ſubject unto ſimptoms: 
x r,Mi Al 


gi. Wounds pe they imthe Head, Neck, Belly, or any 
whery . Which ought not to be too much ſlighted neither, 
becauſe from a little hurt great matter may come of it q may 
caſily be cured, with pure Cloath or lint, Wine, Water, Salt. 
dc. for che natural bal iam i Man do th much, — — 
Medicines perform not the cure alone. Wounds ſubje@ un- 
to ſimptomęimhere the natural Balſam is diſturbed, muſt have 
othes meanes ordained beenuſe every ſimptot requireth a 
particular expulſi ve Medicine. I could divide theſe Wounds 
into ſeveral ſorts, asinte Wounds of the legs; fleſh, ſinews 
and veins : | ithappeneth ſometimes, that all theſe four parts 
are hutt at once, and yet onely one of them wounded, this is 
the reaſon why I put them together into one. | hn 
Nota, that you ought not to ſtitch any ſuch Woundzuoleſs, J 
there hang down 4  greas of it; and chiefly have #cate- wounds nor 
you itch none of them that went into the great Muſtle ar pron 8 
Joyat, as in tis Shoulder, Elbom Hands, Khees;Knocklesor 1e à flap. 
Ankles,for if yauſtiteb/them wich needle addthreed” (asthe 
faſhion is ),;y@w wilh tauſe onely great pains} which would 
prove «-fore-runneniof many ;» Rather ſtiteh them o guck 
with a twiſted ſtiteſſi er trriſted Silk, for thefomuſt be ſtiteh - uh plal- 
ed ſtrongly, more ſtronꝑiy than other Wounds, or elſe they fers and 
break out gin. Fon if you mould ſlitc a Wound on the bands. 


Shoulder like one on the nelly that ſtitob wou not. hold 

a day ande night: Therefore! Dadviſe ybu to uſe a very 

Grong one, . ound as ſtrong ai you 
o2h 2 


can, 


pe ——5ð5iq 22 
——ü—— 
— — — 


a 2 
21 43 


die) * : 
ean, yet ſtitch not too deep, for fear } u hurt the ſinews ot 
veins, for too much is nought ; de moderate, proſpective and 
cautious in ſtitching, and not too haſty. Then apply the 
Ritching plaiſter on the ſtirches,it will help to keep together: 
pull them even and well together with the plaiſter and roul- 
ers, holding them together as my as you can, for it is good 
for the members and ſinews, and very good to further the 
'healing, Though the Wound for all that doth keep aſun- 
der, let it not trouble you, but go on, and pteſs the Wound 
together, as it ought, at the ſeveral dreſſings. / N 
If you have in hand a flap · wound, then do not cut t 
the flap, as many do, for Nature may ſtrangely recover tha, 
and cloſe it in a ſhort time, therefore proteed thus . Stitch 
on the flap. but not over-ſtitch it, for fear you Kill all ebe lire 
in it, and after the ſtitching apply a Stitch · plaiſter to it, trou- 
ble it not with any feeling in, and ſounding. and trying wie- 
ther the ſtitch hold; and let the ſtitches not eatthorongh, 
theſe elſe will cauſe ſcarrs; neither muſt you put any tent, 
de it flat or round, betwixt the flap and the dy, nor ſuffer 
any water to come betwixt , but preſs the fleſh ſide of the 
flapcloſe to the body. BindtheWound not too hard, but 
cloſe and gently, as the flap requireth, and cauſe as little pains 
to the Patient as you can; choak not the flap, elſe inflamma- 
tion is cauſed, and make it thus, that the ſtitches do not hold 
all, but the band alſo muſt help, as you heard. 
Jo tube off If you take off the Plaiſter, then pull it uff not againſt 
the plaiſter, the flap, which would cauſe great pains, bat take it off with 
te flap, — — ſide where it hung on a little, and by no 
meanes againſt the flap, and apply not any ſtrong elingin 
plaiſter, elſe at the taking it off you ftir the lap and diſturbe 
the cure; the ſlap muſt be bound gontiy one manner of way, 
and net to day ſo, and to morrow another way, elſe the flap 
is hindered in its cloſing with the other fleſh. 
It you have made two or three ſtitches , let the Silk not 
hang down into the Wound, elſe it cauſeth matter and ſlime 
init, and hinders the flap in cloſing 
Have scare alſo you do it not too hard, nor pull againſt 
the flap , and apply alwayes a bolſter to the middle ww 
2p. 


(203) - f 
flap, that it grow not hollow Aa nexth that you may do 
it the better make fent mich a kent. chruſting it under the 
flap. that the mater; do not tun vp ard baut downward, and 
che tent muff not be ſo long as to teach from one end to the 
other, elſe the flap will be raiſed and 791 

Do not ſearch a Wound in a joynt with tents or the iron 
Inſtrument, for reaſons aboye quoted: do not put che Tent- 
ointment to a flat tent ro apply it to the Wpund,and then to 
tay a plaiſter upon ;, nd, bur let the Ointmegt run into the 
Wound to the bottom and it muſt run every where in the 
Wound, and fill up the Wound with it, and the Brawn- oint- 
ment muſt ſometimes be let run into it, it preventeth che 
runtũ tig ot the joynt water, cleanſeth the Wound, furthereth 
the heiling,and ſuffereth no ſimptoms to be incident; if the 


flap beſo great and broad, that of its own accord it ſepa- Flap 
rateth, then make vent for it with a little tent, which muſt be 


very thin, that it 1 the matter, neither muſt it be too 
kong, as to reach to both ends, which would increaſe, the 
Wound, and looſen the flap. | N att: 
Let the Wound have vent, that the Ointment may the 
better run to all the places of it, let the vent be in two or 
three places, it will cloſe at the vent holes as if it had been 
ſtitched, and skinneth freely ; apply a ſticch- plaiſter alſo for 
to keep the vent holes open: I have often uſed a Sirenge, 
ſpoutiug the Ointment into blend - warm, and made the Si- 
renge warm, that the Ointment ſhould not cool too faſt, and 
gently I ſpouted , elſe the wind of the Sirenge raiſeth the 
Wound, veins and freſh fleſh, and cleanſed it as neatly as 
poſſibly could be, to which end my Siringe was ſo fitted, that 
it drew the Ointment eaſily, ind ſet it run gently, as if it had 


but dropped into. And as there are two or three vent-holes 


to put the Medicine thereby into the Wound, ſd there muſt: 
be vent · holes alfa at the neather part of the Wound, for 
the matter to run out there. . For where the matter muſt be 
ſqueized out, there ſurely the healing is hindered. There» 


fore I have alwayes put a tent into the Wound, to day on this 


ſide, and to motrow on that ſide, and ge fer filled up or Rop- 
ped the Wound, i that the mattet could come forth, ond 
| e neede 


ſe ba- 


Manuals 
in Joynt- 
wounds. 


needed nottd be forced a 


pm rnd; th, [che _ tlie 145 aha 


wer there ch Fewer * er i — = Fa 
ent from further pains freed 
8 N. dc e. loch Wounds, they hy 
been ſpoken ore for 5 part bowever it 
dor be ige N fore WL, "wy 75 
It is tequiſite xhat Joy 800 be dreſſed. once in e 
houts, Metier in fix 60te, ds ve dee ike better, ak 
joynt water is ſharp, and ſpoilerh ſound thin 
ought to oppoſe,and aid the Wound againit;the 


75 
the ſoyntwater, 0 things heabed may got be ma mow 


aglin pyft: 'of t smore all beſaid, ; when 12 0 5 
joyne warer. 


550 


And when erg to dreſs the Wound, then have all 
nece ſſary Wing in teaditeſs, as I told yo above, and let no 
air-get into the Wound, and dreſs i it ſpeedily,and fo not de- 
lay its healing; for if it be delayed, thenlamenels is cauſed, 
and the finews {hrink and grow ſtiffe, Apply a ſtigtick plais 
ſter to the Wound pretty well warmed, in the —— er of an 
Opodeldoch, the plaiſter will work the better, and remem- 
ber you apply alſo round about a defenſive plai peck to keep 
the Wound arm: of the which more ſhall be {poked bere- 
fy . Ointwent and other, ac abt not to 


2 care in Joyat-wdtinds you do not ſtop too hard, 

for 2 Jo, t water cannot be ſtopped with any tents.or 
ore let the.Ointment run into the Wound, 

— duyetk the joynt wa ter, that Mee humidity e 
and ſine ws, and bs fo one bath a name Ihe it the Germans 
calliteheBarids; bind and keep the Joynts gogether 
8 for the moſt part cel are the tendons. which pull Khold 
to it, which extend moſt behind the * tg there are ſome 
which hold before a =o, theſe, 3 ou egen de geci ial * 
of; if) a patty be e e 
Joynt, then ſererch ait out, 5 
check , it will de fi beter fo 


248000 . nee 
news and veins, whic 


there 


| 5 He; £493 
there muſt be kept open and extended,, and in the heali 
84 alla be bolp; it may be the hurt in the yn, 
which may hel it ſelf : if the Wound be either below 
or behind the Joynt. then lay je bent or bow d, chat the finews 
may not ſhrink and be helped partly, and heal up that 
Wound in ſixteen; dayes, and neglect nothing , let the 
Wound not grow too full with fleſh ; for l have cen, that 
ſuch fleſh hath canſed a ſhortneſs, and lamed the party: 
duch neglects happen in Butat· wounds, as I have ſeen it and 
more ſnall be ſpoken of, when I treat of Burat-wonads and 
And yon look to, that the like do not befal you, which 
would. prejudice both the Patient and you's and laokwell/ 
tq his lying, and extend the wounded jayint every day but 
a little, and do not heal the Patient lame; if he be nut lama 
wounded. Let himſelſ ſtir it too and fro by little and little; | 
my ſelf baye mollified ſuch lamed members, that were lame | 
healed, and brought them to rigbt. And when; you ſre all 
difficultjes paſt, which were pte ſent at the firſſ, then begin | 
more andmore to band and bow the joynt, hut £6; that you | 
cauſe no pains in the joynt, and incaſe he feeleth any, then 
annoint him with Tnaguentum Dialthæa : let the wounded: 
joynt hang, and not to be carried in a band, neither muſt he 
lift his foot up, nor ſet it down, as he uſed formerly; as long 
26 you fear: the joym water , beat, ſwelling —— in the 
joymt im liſt the joy dt upward, according vas tlie 
plage ig: This heimuſt nat di too lang; but an he can 
endure it, then let him hang the joynt thatithe: 
bloyd and heat may comet the plate aggim;:: othetwiſe 
xiccatioss and Conſumptiors te cauſed , ante enews: 
rie up., if tha jaynt by kept teO long bound mgwards 
and in caſe at the hanging dawnef his leg or hand 2 ſwel· 
n t not trouble you, for that will paſs aw a 
fink ; but if that a fwelling is in it, then is it a ſign, that 
ſome untoward thingſtaid in the Wound, for in the: Jayne 
muſt not remain any ſpiſfitude or groſshefs when it is almoſt 
heated; much leſs muſt any ſuch fatneG be healed up. 
way; was this, when a party wat wounded, then! m_ 
roun 


. ' ln — 
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round about the Wound a plaiſter, which T leſt there four or 
five dayes or more, and that was æ hand breadth round the 
Wound; and if the parties eber Knee or 'Elbow': was 
wounded, I tied clothes about his Foot or hand, to keep off 
ſwellings (for theſe ſwellings are nothing elſe but a hu- 
mour,unleſs it be an Impoſthume or Dropfie, which arenot 
humours but fimptoms ) and that no humours might come 
to the Wounds, nor to the uttermoſt parts of the WM ed 
member, as the Hand or Foot. Fot I have ſeen humours 
fall into the Hand or Foot, which could never be gottes 
from thence ; which miſchief to prevent, I applied alſo a 
Plaiſter to the whole member, Arm, Hand, Einger, Toes. 
For a humoun fallen into the uttermoſt patt is e . 
out again after the Wound be healed, more hardly than it is 
gotten from within the Wound. . 20 G En 21111 
And that was my ſtitching plaiſter which I applied thus, 
and it is better to take it off dry, then when it keeps moiſt, 
bec aule it openeth the pores, if applied to the hand or mem- 
ber, and performeth its vertue as it ought to do; I applied 
my ſtitch-plaiſter foro the moſt part to the whole part of the 
member, in places here feared conſumption, tenderneſs, 
Exiccation, and in ſuch members wherein a ſwelling was, to 
diſperſe the moiſture, and where I could not well make uſe 
of my-Salveapainſt ſhrinkings. © The: member' keeps very 
warmunder that plaiſter, and coumted it Gods bleſſing. For 
I ſhew you hereafter how I uſed it, and did much good with 
it. For it was my: Fracture · plaiſter to all beaten, broken 
and ſwelled meiubire.. % ,, 
When I name, my Plaiſter, then yon muſt underſtand this 
Plaiſter, or mine unknown Plaiſter, that you may know alſo, 
what Plaiſter it was I uſed to ſuch Wounds and hutts. The 
ſwelling and pain being gone, and the member able to en- 
dure the annointing, then with all ſpeed annoint it with Dial- 
thza, I alwayes carefully uſed my Ointment againſt ſhrink- 
ing, which I will ſnew when 1 ſpeak of ſhrinking, For though 
no ſhrinking appeared , yet I ſtill feared i and prevented it 
with the Ointment before any exiccation came, and whilſt 
the member was yet ſwelled. I did uſe no cooling Oint- 
ments, 


CC * 
mente, but warming ones. I had made a Popnleon, which 
] kept twenty five years, not that I contemned the Oint- 
ment, but I never uſed it; I alwayes uſed Dguentum Dial- 
the to wounded Members: underſtand me well, I do not 
write now of impoſthumes , ſores and other inflamed hurts, 
but of all manner of heats in Wounds ; for I alwayes fu 
poſed , that ſach hears do not come from the heat of the 
Member, but from an accident, which ought to be pre- 
vented, then the heat goeth ſoon out of the Member 
wounded. 

For I have oftenſeen, that when they i . ought to reſiſt the 
heat outward, as with Goats milk, in which is boyled Vine- 
gar, Lethargyre, Salt and Water, ſome took alſo Sallade 
oyl and Lie, ſome took Nightſhade and Houſleek, and others 
what they pleaſed: I am not againſt it, but I never uſed it; 
for I ſuppoſed ſtill, things outward may not hure the 
Wounds : your care muſt be onely, firſt to bring the Wound 
to right, then other means may be uſed for the reſt: and I 
thought (till alſo, it may be the Member hath bled too much, 
and wanteth warmth, and if there be any heat, it comes from 
the pain of ſinews and other accidents. For that reaſon 
I uſed no warming things, for I thought, if I uſe warm things 
then the bloud is gone, and warming things will bring other 
bloud into, which cauſeth runnings , and uſually Impoſt- 
bumes, which I know experimently, and theſe Impoſthuma- 
tions have done much hurt to the Members, and cauſed great 
pains, Which terrified me ſo much, that I would never uſe 
any warming things, as uſually Cataplaſmes are uſed, of Lin 
ſeed, Fenugreek, Walwort, &c. and applied warm, and dip- 
ping of Bolfters in warm Wine, and Balſam oyl poured into 
the Wound. I maſt confeſs I uſed ſuch things alſo three 
years together, but I gave them over, and took my other 
things in hand, and uſed neither hot nor cold, onely made 
uſe of Dialthæa, and uſed it onely luke - warm. 


There were many times found about the Wound Blfters Bllſter: & 


and Wharts, which were cauſed by the hot dre 


„ and Wharts a- 


ſometimes the ſalt Flegm of the Patient bath been thetauſe hour 
of it: in ſuch a caſe 1 took onely my: Vagwrarum wbichl Wound. 
| P 25 will 


Proud fleſh 


Brample. 
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will deſccibe,moiftning ie withs little Vinegar, which ſoon 


vi J6y9%-water guſhed in ſo fuſt, that 


And when any proud fleſh appeared, and one place grew 
ſooner and higher, then 1 uſed burne Allom, let it be there, 
till it fell off of its on accord, and if need, I uſed it once 
more, if not, 1 let it alone. | 

To comprehend all in ene, about Joynt-wounds, conſi- 

der theſe things: Vis. Fill the Joynt- wound with TC) ngnew- 
tum, dreſsand bind it well, let no air come into, bind it 
nimbly, neither too hot, nor too cold, nor too hard, keep it 
quiet, ſeek and ſearch not in it, keep it pretty well open, thruſt 
nothing between, onely one vent above fot a paſſage of the 
Ointment, and another below, let not the Patient drink much 
Wine, prepare and make all things ready before you undreſs 
it,and let not the Member hang down, Neither take out any 
ſhactered piece,unleſs it be quite looſe ; and in caſe a bone 
be cut thorough in a J oynt-wound,and yet it ſticketh to the 
ſi gew, it mult not be cut or digged out, as ſome uſe to do, but 
rather ſet it into its right place, let the work be done by the 
Lords bleſſing and the Medicine. 

Therefore pull out nothing, unleſs there be great cauſe for 
it, for theſe will not be obſtructive unto the healing, nor 
eauſe pains: conſider the things well at firſt, feel not in the 
Wound like a blind man, eſpecially if you go about to cut 
or looſen any thing in the Wound, and ſtay for the occafi- 
on ſome dayes, as long as nothing is yet neglected, and 
though bealing goeth on the more ſlowly, yet is it the more 
eunvenieat and ſater. | 

I was called once to a Patient,whoſe knee-pan wasclover, 
whom another Surgeon undertook to cure, and would needs 
wem his skiſl on him, helooſened the knee-pan, thinking 
he had done well. But what happened after the pan 


was talen out? The pan fell aſunder, and looked moſt 
ugly, for he could look into it afore well enough, and gaped 
ſo fatre aſunder, that two fingers could be put in, not touch- 
ag eithen ide. This Knee put me and that Shaver to great 


. +15 | fronbles before we t ould fill up the place with fleſh, for the 
eint 


Medicines were cruſt 
E 
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ed out thereby; at laſt it was ſtayed by the browh Qint- 
ment, and a good Opodeldoch, the, plage was filled out with 
fleſh, and the Patient by Gods help cured, But he was balt- 
ing on that leg; and I am confident, if the knee-pan had 
not been taken out, he would have been more perfectly cured 
without any defect. 


I will quote another example: In my travels, which Jun; Another 
dertoek for to get knowledge, I came to a Surgeon, who was Bxample. 


famous and expert man, who undertook to cure one, in 
whoſe Hand — was di flocated, and ſeemed to be quite 
looſe, and the Surgeong held it to be ſo, and went to take it 
out, but it ſtuck ſo faſt yet to the ſinew, that it came not ſo 
eaſily off as he firſt ſuppoſed, and ſo he thought to looſen it 
quite; but the Surgeon loſt almoſt all his credit by it, be- 
cauſe he could do ſo little good upon him: For when he cut 
off the ſinew, he cauſed ſuch lamentable pains to the Pati- 
ent,that he was not able to have it bandled any more, and ſo 
the Surgeon was fain to let the bone alone, and dreſſed the 
Wound, and cured it; but that bone was not healed to the 
firſt place of it, for after healing it was moveable, however 
it was no hinderance to his hand. That Surgeon afterward 
told often, that he could not have gotten out that bone with- 
out cutting of the ſinew, which would have cauſed alame- 
neſs to the Hand, which in this way was avoided. By theſe 
examples you may ſee, how perillous it is to take any ſmall 
bones out of a Wound that are not quite looſe. 

Note by theſe Joynt-wounds ; hs being in the ſaid 
manner wounded, then the Joynts ſtand looſe and weak to- 
gether, eſpecially if the Wounds be deep; then ſuch Wounds 
muſt be helped with underproppings and bolſters, and the 
place be eaſed of the weight, chiefly if on the Hand or Arm. 
But how that dreſſing is oor „ ſhall be ſnewed in the Chap- 
ter of Bone - fractures. 

Note further, if a Joynt- wound ſtinket h after eight of 5; 
nine dayes, then have a care that no inflammation come into: 


For if any blackneſs comes to the Wound, and the Wound fals to a 
is ſoft, them is it a good ſign, for then the inflammation is ſtinking. 


going away, and the Wound inclineth unto healing But 
P 2 if 
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if that blackneſs in the Wound clingeth hard, and will not 
ſeparateand part from the redneſs, then is it a certain ſign, 
that an inflammation is at hand, which muſt be oppoſed in 
that manner, as you ſhall hear of in its due place. And in 
caſe the patient complaineth alſo in the uttermoſt part of 
that Member,then no other remedy is left, but that Member 
muſt be cut off, or elſe the party muſt die. But in caſe it do 
ſeparate, and will notftick to the ſtinking veins and ſinews, 
then pull it forth, as much as the Patient is able co endure it, 
and cuc off as much as you can come by,for the Wound doth 
hardly cleanſe, when the Sinews will not ſeparate but ſta 
in it, which muſt come out if ſo be the Wound ſhall be healed. 
But that which is good yet muſt by no meanes be pulled out 
and cut off; for the leſs you take away from the black gray 
veins,the better it is, for if you take out much it cauſeth lame. 
neſs. For theſe hamſttings tendons keep the Joynts toge . 
ther,and give them their power. For when theſe are want- 
ing , then all hopes are gone, and the Patient cannot be 
brought to right, and is like a chain of Beads without a ſtring, 
To hat end good heed muſt be caken,that a Wound breath 
ſtrongly, by reaſon of the veins and finews, which are fill 
cleanſing themſelves. 

For no Wound can be dreſt ſo ſoon, but the fleſh and 
veins will change and ſeparate; however I did read, and 
heard it alſo, that ſome Wounds were healed, which never 
had any matter in them: 1 confeſsI never ſaw it, and will 
not gain-ſay it, but leave them to their opinion. For I am 
but a common Barber. Surge on, not learned and much expe- 
rienced, neither am I he that hath ſeen all things; yet have 
cured a ſtab without bearing any matter, and that ſtab was 
but narrow. I have cut Hare- lips and Canker- wounds, 
which bred very little of corruption, and ſeparated in the 
leaſt degree, and made a ſhew of purging, like other 
Wounds, but not ſo much; this happened by reaſon of the 
fleſh kept warm together in the ſtitching, and received not 
yet any alteration or air. For in eaſe a Wound, Stab, or 
other hurt receiveth air, then they alwayes bear and breed 
matter, and when it thruſteth off and ſepatateth unto cor- 
| ruption, 
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rup tion, then mult it fiiſt putriſie, ¶ for fleſh. that is ſreſn 
doth not putrifie ) then a ſtinł is cauſed, which muſt be re- 
meCied with the brown Ointment, then that ſtink will ceaſe 
intwo or three dayes, and you need not to fear the Prunella 
or inflammation. | 

Note further, incaſe the Marrow be wounded, then uſu- Wien the 

ally a Conſumption or Exiccation is cauſed after the heal- Marrow is 
ing,which commonly is incident toall Joynt-wounds, This hurt. 
I mention to this end, that you ſhould prevent theſe fimp- 
toms, and not tarry their coming: but how you ought to 
handle ſuch things, ſhall be ſhewed in the Chapter of ſhrink- 
ings and Conſumptiors. 


What hitherto bath been ſpoken of Wounds in Joynts Wounded 


and Members, the ſame muſt be meant alſo of Wounds and Muſcle, 
Stabs made upon the great Muſcles, for all manner of ſuch 
ſimptoms are incident, viz. Prunella or Inflammation, as 
you heard of by the Joynt-members , which Wounds you 
muſt not ſtitch neither with the needle, but onely let the 
Ointment run into,and apply the Wound-plaiſter to it, as I 
told you before. | 

Touching other common Wounds, where the fleſh onely 
is wounded,and none of the finews, muſcles and bones, any 
Surgeon may eallly heal them, if he hath but ordinary skill, 
And 1 hold it needleſs to write much of them, not intending 
to ſhew the curing of ſlight Wounds. 

But if an Arm or Bone be thus, that all the bones thereof 


are ſhattered , and the Member hangeth onely by the fleſh, Wkenbones- 
then their condition is this. In caſe that part which hang. veins and 
eth down is ſenſeleſs, cauſed either by too much bleeding or linen a8 


too much cold, then the ſafeſt way ls to cut it off. But in r. 


caſe there is ſome life in it yet, then ſet the down hanging 
part to its right place, and dreſs that Wound like as the Fra- 
Aure of a leg is dre ſſed, vhich is gone through the fleſh. But 
migbty great care is to be had, to keep the Patient as quiet as 
may be, and to dreſs the Wound ſeveral times with the brown 
Ointment. 


let me tell you alſo, how you muſt deal with wounded fin- — 


gers: Though Fingers are but ſmall parts, yet they muſt a : 
cared. 


bo rarer en 5 
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cared for whilſt they are whole, and theſe being wounded 
one as great cares in the dreſſing as bigger Members do, 
A 


that by reaſon of the many ſimptoms which eaſily befal 
them. 


To dreſs Note, a Wounded Finger mult not be bound hard, which 

Fingers ſoon are killed through hard binding, bind them ſome what 
ſlack, and begin at the nail firſt toward the Hand; for if 
you begin behind toward the Fingers end, then you drive 
the bloud forward, which killeth the Finger, and an 1n- 
flemmation is cauſed. This manner of dreſſing belongs alſo 
to the reſt Members, except the Legs, which require another 
manner of binding. 

F You ought not to ſtitch any wounded Finger, though it 

oughrnot hangeth but by a little, but underlay it with ſplinters or little 

to be fiitch= hoards to ma le it lie even and quiet, which is done eafily. In 

21 this manner the Finger healeththe ſooner, and is not ſubject 
to ſo many ſimptoms, as when they were ſtitched, 

To uſe no Neither ought ye to uſe any Tentsto wounded Fingers, 

Tents to nor to any wounded Hand, becauſe of the many white veins. 

Finger and that lie in the Hand, and meet there, and uſually lameneſſes 


Hand- re cauſed if Tents uſed, which are prevented if Tents omit- 


wounds. ted. But this rule is little regarded by theſe, which think 


themſelves wiſe men, and hearthe graſs grow ( as they 

ſay.) | 

Neither muſt you let the wounded Fingers ſuffer cold, but 
keep them in a convenient warmth. There is no Member 
which can leſs endure cold than the Finger , and no where 
more hurt and lameneſs expected, and the running of the 

joynt water, than there. And the cold fire is eallly inci- 
dent here, which is obſtructive unto health. Dreſs it not 
hard nor ſtrongly, becauſe the hard binding cauſeth inflam- 
mation: for if the bloud dieth, then that Member muſt die 
alſo, eſpecially if the Hand or Finger be angry, or when too 
many cold things are uſed. For many times there is a grim 
anger inthe Hand ot Finger , by reaſon of the veins and ſi- 
news, which is cauſed ſometimes by a cold humour fallen into, 
and riſeth as if there were great heat in it, and that heat ap- 
parent there, comes from the pain, and not from the heat, as 


] ſhall 


I ſhalt di 
the hot ind cola fire. 

If a finger grow lame, then is it better and fitter to heal it 
crooked than ſtraigbt, the reaſon is known. In other thin 


dreſs a wounded Finger as other Joynt- wounds are dre ) $ers crook- 


bow it not much, nor let it be much ſtirred till it be almoſt 
healed : and for the keeping off of the joyn water, uſe often 
the brown Ointment, let it run intro the Wound: it is good 
to uſe here a defenſive Plaiſter. | 

Bathings are good for wounded Fingersalfo,made of Lie 
of Pine wood afhes and fome Walwort boyled in it. 

Let no Finger fall into the Hand, be it which it will, but 
rather keep it out, for though a benummed Finger be a 
mighty hinderanee, yeta 1 healed crookedly into the 
Hand is moſt hurtful , it were better to be without that Fin- 
ger, as to have it healed crooked into the Hand. And if a 
Finger be ſtraight heaſed, it hindereth the Patient alſo in his 
work; a middleway muſt be uſed here, chat the wounded 
Finger be healed neither too ſtraight nor too crooked, in 
caſe its benumming cannot de avoided; As it tiappeneth 
many times, tliat a Member will be 8 
ir time the fitteſt coutſe muſt be tiken for it. and not to de- 
hy it, whereby great pains to the Patient may be cauſed. 
Biiefly, a wounded Finger muſt not be dreſt extended and 


out ſtrerc hed, nor let fall ſo muck iato the Hand ; add if; 


mote than one Finger is wounded, whilſt you are r 
ond, do net Nr the other much, unleſs you h⁰ο them fufſ 
enough, for theſe cannot brook fo mueh of Medieines as 
other great Members ; and make ufe of the brown Ointment 
to the wounded Finger, it cleanſeth very much, 21209 

It happeneth ſometimes alſo, that at the'end of the Finger 
there groweth# great Calſus: have u carb that not too much 
fleſh grow chere, it will ſnew ugly. And be careful in the 
dreſſing, for if you bind it too ſlack,thenfleſigroweth bigh 
there, therefore bind it well together with rhe routers, but 
take heed aſo that you do not bind it edo lard f usto pain 


and to make his Finger fwell, ar the Bloud be choaked and 


quite Killed; av T have feen ſometimes fall out ſo, aud make uo 


TO) Þ- 
Ajnguiſh betweenthom,, "when I tome to (pat of 


knots 


To heale 
lame Fin- 


* 
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knots when you tie the Finger, for they cut in deep und hin- 
der the — of the lied an pinch moreſtrongly, then 
it may be beleived. I ſtitched the band with a needle and 
threed , and uſed the bands in the beſt manner, and tied it 
cloſe enough to prevent the growing of any Callus in the 
Wound, and the Finger grow to an ill ſhape ; the like muſt 
be prevented in other Members, where ſome excreſcencies 
may fall, when you ſuffer the fleſh to grow too much. For a 
Joynt-wound cannot be healed, but ſome fleſh muſt be ſuf - 
fered to grow; and a Ioynt hath but little fleſh, and when 
there more fleſh groweth than there was before, than it 
ſtands out, eſpecially on the foremoſt parts of the Finger, 
there uſually ſuch knots are, and there the little bones alſo 
go out, becauſe they have leis help of the (inews than other 
Members, 7 FT 

Andif any be wounded/through the nail, this alſo cau- 
ſeth an unſhaped Finger, therefore on that place ſuffer but 
little fleſh to grow, as little as may be, for then the nail will 
ſtand out high, and che Finger will ſne ugly, do not ſtitch 
any Joyneof a Finger, it would cauſe pains and a lameneſs, 
beſides the excreſcence. It js beſtand ſafeſt that a wounded 
finger be not ſtitched, unleſs need require it, if ſo, then do 
but 2 ſtitch to ĩt, if the condition of the Wound requireth 
no other. 


The Ttumb If any be wounded behind the Thumb, ſo that the great 
news in ſinew be in two, for there goeth a ſtrong ſinew down from 


pleces. 


Arm- 

wound 2 
bout the 
Albew. z 


the Shoulder, divideth it ſelf about the Elbow, from thence 
it ſcattereth into the Hand, and through them is maintained 
the whole Hand with the Fingers, in their motion. This 
wounded and thorough cut ſine w you mult fetch about and 
bring to light with an Inſtrument (if you can) and ſtitch it 
ſtrongly together, but the Wound muſt not be ſtitched, and 
ſo this ſinew will heal together again, and preſerve the Pati- 
ent from lameneſs. | 

If one be wounded in his Arm, before or behind the El- 
how, then look well to the great ſinew; and if one be cut 
ſo, that he lets ſink hit Hand , then is the Thuwb ſinew-cut, 
which you may ſtitch ſhort , that his hand may not ane 
370 us 


7 kly as poſſible it may be; 


thus hanging, but be healed as quic 
let itnot hang ſo. 


therefore bind the Hand upwar 


For I have ſeen a Barber, that was eut in that manner and Rxample. 


healed,but his Hand continued hanging, which another ex- 
pert Surgeon undid, and cut a Wound near the place, and 
preſſed the great ſine together, even as an Eagles claw 
which Children carry about, and dra it to and fro. 

| Anotheralſowas cut lame, and cured lame, but another un- 
did it again, and healed him ſtraight. 

Another was cured lame of a Wound cut in his Knee, that 
Wound was opened again, and cured better aftetward. 

One of theſe Cures I have ſeen, but the reſt were by men 
of eredit done, and Lunderſtand the cauſe may be thus, If 
any ones skin, fleſh, veins, ſinews and all be wounded, and 
ſtitched together, they let him lie ſtill in a poſture, and ſo 
heal him lame, though he received not a Wound unto lame- 
neſs, which L found ſo, and ſpeak it by experience, that a Pa- 
tient in that kind may be neglected, that is thus cured ; 
therefore ſuffer not alwayes a Patient to be cured, who lieth 
ſtill, and never ſtirreth, never ſtretcheth his Leg, nor boweth 
it, or the like ; for healing ſtiffeneth the ner ves, arteries, fleſh, 

nnicle, and ſtifſeneth them together and thoſe being thus 

iffened and groum together, then the one ſuffereth not the 
other to perform its work perfectly, in the pulling up, and 
the ſtretching ont. as they ought to do of their on accord. 
Therefore ] give you fair warning, not to cure any in ſuch a 
quiet poſture, bat ſtir him ſtill, then you ſhall ſee, and the 
Patient will feel, that the Member of the body begins to be 
uſed too, and ſtim ot it ſelf, and ſo that which is not quite 
lame may be preſerved, and that which is unſound they muſt 
leave as it is ; you muſt not do too many ſtitches in the great 
ſinews,for you ſtitch it through, vhich was not cut through, 
and mabe tore holes into than you need, and you will cauſe 
a lameneſs;which would not have been, if it had not been for 
your ſtitching ; for theſe ſtitches are not made for plainneſs 
ſake, but to help and keep that which was not hurt, 
and to keep the further part from hanging. | 


Q And 
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And this happeneth to no Member fo ſoon as to the 
Thumb, and ſo no Member ought to be puld and bound move 


upwards than the Thumb; for if the Thumb fals or ſinks in- 


to the Parties Hand, it is not onely for no uſe, but is hurtful 
alſo; for what keeps ſtronger hold in the whole Hand but 
the Thumb ? for when the other Fingers pull to, then the 
Thumb meets them. But if the Thumb lieth in the hand, 
then he not onely holdeth nothing, but lets go that alſo which 
is given and put into. 

Therefore be careful, be the Wound cut, ſhot, orlamed 
any way, to ſet the Thumb out of the Hand, for it will fall 
ſoon enough into the Hand , more than it will be to the ba- 
tients liking, regard not the Patients complaint, if he ſaith, 
that he cannot bring his Thumb into the Hand, for in cafe 
he muſt be lame, yet the Thumb ſtanding out of the Hand, is 
of better uſe, then if within. 

Have alwayes a care to the Thumb, for the Thamb ſtands 
in better ſtead in the Hand than two other Fingers, and do 
not let it fall into the Hand, for after the healing it will fall 
iato the Hand however. Briefly, keep the Thumb upwards in 
all your dreſſings. 

This happeneth not onely to this great finew , butalfo to 
other ſinews and veins, if you can come by them to ſtitch 
them, as here by this great ſinew , doubtleſs they will grow 
together and heal. But the Surgeon muſt ſtill be provided 
with good Medicaments to prevent fimptoms. 

If any ones hand be wounded,thefe Wounds ought not to 


No Wound he ftitched nor tented, leſs than any other Wound, by reaſon 


to be flitch- 
ed on che 
Hand. 


ald or 2 
hot drt ſſing 


ofthe many bones and ſinews. IT his rule is ſlighted by a great 
many, and this is the reafon, that when a party hath received 
a wound on the Hand, though the Wound was but ſlight, the 
fingers are not onely ſtiffe and defective, but ſometimes the 
whole Hand groweth lame thereby, which ſuch ſuppoſed 
Surgeons have cauſed with their ſtitches and Tents, truly the 


-— - Magiſtrate ſhould puniſh ſuch fellows ſeverely , which do 

> ſpoil the people in this manner. 

a> No I come toſpeak of cold and hotdreflings, of which 

7 ſomething bath been ſpoken alrpady in the firſt part: here 
are 
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«re many abuſes and faults committed, Touching this bu- 
ſineſs, whether a Wound ought to be dreſſed cold or hot. in 
my mind, according to my experience, it is beſt to dreſs it 
milk - warm. Therefore care muſt be had, that the Oint- 
ments, Oyls and ſuch like be uſed warm, which pleaſeth 
and fitteth Wounds beſt , and to keep in theſe with bolſters 
and roulers, &c. r 

The general fault herein is, that many apply their Medi- 
eines as hot as ever they can, thinking they do ve . 
eſpecially when they apply their Cataplaſmes, made of marſh full. 2 
Mallows, Lin ſeed, Butter, Oyl, Milk, Me al, Roſe cakes; with 
ſuch things they think to do great wonders. Such Poul- 

teſſes may do good, when ſwellings are to be ripened and 
ſoftned. 

But to apply them to Wounds, will cauſe but miſchiefs, Cauſe of 
becauſe ſuch hot things applied cauſe putrefaction, which in puttefacti- 
Wounds ought not to be. For ſuch poulteſſes cheak up on. 
Wounds , which of neceſſity breeds corruption: and when 
theſe are taken off from the Wound , there comes a great 
fume from the Wound, very moiſt and wet, which is a ſure 
fore-runner and ſign of putrefaction, cauſed by that ſuffo- 
cation,which paineth the Wound exceedingly, and bringeth Sign of tit. 
great hurt unto it. And if it be a Joynt- wound. there ſettleth 
uſually a moiſture a bout the Joynt, where like a Tartar it 
doth coagulate,thence is cauſed a lameneſs, becauſe that mat- 
ter groweth harder and harder, and taketh root there; and 
all this is meerly cauſed by choaking the Wound with ſuch 
hot Cataplaſmes. 

Experience ſheweth ſufficiently, that when theſe pap- A ſt 
Cooks with their Poulteſſes have healed a Wound, where Bird ayes 
many veins and ſinews lie, commonly a ſtinking Bird ſtayeth is the Neſt. 
behind in the Neſt. (as I told you in the firſt part.) For 
bom — doth 30 — —— a — _ — ng. healed, _ 
afterward is mightily pained and ſwelled, which ſuch Sur 

ons are not able to help ; for if ſuch errors are not — — 
of them whilſt the Wound is open, what wonders ſhould 
theſe Surgeons perform afterthe Wound is cloſed ? 


Q 2 * Touching 
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Cold dre> Tonehing cold dreſſings, they are not good hut hurtful, 
Ging hurtful and are to be — they cauſe cramps, great pains 


in veins and finews : therefore at the dreſſing of Wounds a 
right warmth is uſed, conformable unto: Nature, neither too 
hot nor too cold. 
You ſay, ſome Wounds are hot, and ſomearecold,and;ſo 
they muſt be dealt withal accordingly, as neceſſity . 
I reply, that that heat or cold is not to be regarded, for if 
good and proper Medicaments are uſed, they cool the hot, 
and warm the cold parts by their own vertue and quality, 
Therefore if a Wound be hot, do not think to drive away 
that heat by a cold dreſſing; and ſa it is with a cold 


Good Me- Wound, for proper Medicines muft do the feat. For as a 


dicines do 


coel and 
warm, 


cold thing quencheth not a fire, but water and other liquid 
things doth it, be the water hot ot cold, it is all one, its moiſt- 
neſs will quench it; even ſo are good Medicines effected un- 
to Wounds. ö : 

Therefore do not ſay, this is cold and this is hot in the 
Wound, but ſay, it is a fimptom: Now as there is a variety of 
ſimptoms , ſo they require ſeveral Medicaments ; and hot 
ones alſo, as oyl of Tarpentine, petroleum; there are ſome 
hot Wounds alſo which ask for coolers, according as occa- 
ſion is, which maſt be obſerved carefully. And if there be 
any pains in the Wound, then things are not right, either the 
Patient hath done amiſs, or the Medicine was not proper, or 
a ſimptom is coming on, then the Medicine mult be altered 
accordingly, but no hot nor cold dreſſing is to be uſed, 
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CAT. XV. 
Of cleoven Nilson Fingers, aud of their cure. 


Ometimes the Nails on Fingers are cloven either the long 
Ye the croſs way,and are almoft wholly looſe. And when 
they hang yet a little faſt at the uttermoſt part, you may cut 


it off, but it will be long before another cometh, for os _ 


(127): | 
about the Nail commonly — high, and hindereth the 
Nails growth; if that hanging Nail be tied it js painful, yet 
it may not ſo neatly be healed as a new one would fhew. 
Accordieg as the party is,whecher a Tradeſman, or one that 
is often abroad at feaſts, ſuch ought to be cured neatly, aad 
ſuch a cure may be performed within ceadayes: if the par- 
ty looketh often on his Finger, he miſliketh the double 
Nail, and it looketh double when ſplitted, unleſs it be well 
tied together: if a Nail be ſplitted the croſs way, then at the 
Fingers end there will be a Callus. It is better if a Nail be 
ſplieted the long way, Ze it which way it will, if it holds 
faſt, do not cut it, becauſe without cauſing pains it cannot 
he cut; let it not gape fatre aſunder; uſe conſtantly burar 
Allom pulveriſed; Nails uſually raiſe and thruſt the fleſh 
apwards,and are of tedious healing. A Nail that begins to 
cloſe again muſt be kept bound contiaually , as hard as the 
Patient is able to endare it, and till pare the old Nail away; 
take heed you make it not bleed at the paring; the old Nail 
will give way to the young one, even as an old Tooth giveth 
way to a young one. This is the faireſt cure, if you can 
bring it ſo to paſg,and cauſeth the leaſt pains , and ſuffereth 
not the fleſh to grow high, Learn to know well the new 
Nail, for at firſt it appeareth like a blew skin; do not try 
whether it be a Nail or no, for if you touch it wich any Iron, 
Finger, or Nail, it gets a ſcarr, and will not be toucht, neither 
will it look ſo fair, as when you lay a plaiſter to it, and tie it 
cloſe together with linnen, then the Nail will be ſtiffe, cloſe, 
ſmooth and even; but if you touch it, it groverch rugged, 
which hardly can be rectified afcerward ; therefore help, that 
the old Nail touch not the new one, it doth hinder elſe: the 
old Nail till giveth way from above, and groweth looſe, 
cut it off, but do not pull it off; for of its own accord it 
goeth off more and more, keeps down the fleſh , that the 
young Nail may grow over it, If you ſhould pull off the 
Nail, it would pain the party, and the fleſh would grow hig 
and binder the young Nails growing. Therefore take hee 
you do not cut the old Nail too faſt, neither leave too much 


of the old Nail, it would prove a kindera nc eto the yo 
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Nails growing; neither maſt the old Nail be cut too eloſe, 
neither leave too much of it, ſo the new Nails coming will 
not be hindered ; the Finger at the end muſt be tied moſt 
ſtrongly, and make the Finger ſharp and pointed, becauſe it 
will fall broad enough at laſt | 

Many times the Nail groweth rugged and unſhaped ; 
therefore lay a ſtiffe plaiſter to it, and a little well wrought 
green Wax, it will keep the Nail from ruggedneſs:in caſe the 
Nail doth feſter, then uſe my red unknown plaiſter, which J 
ſhall ſhew hereafter , let it lie there ſix dayes; it keeps the 
Nail from ruggedneſs, and maketh ir even and ſmooth: tie it 
ſtiffely, elſe the Nail ſtands high our. | 

But care muſt be had alſo, that the Fingers end be not kil- 
led with too hard binding ; tie it with a fine (mall rape, 
make no knots, but pin it; in caſe the Nail be contuſed, then 
it looks blew, black, yellow, red and quite mortified, as when 
a Stone, Hammer, Wine- pipe, or any other heavy thing is 
fallen upon; then make a hole with a Raiſor on the Nail; 
ſome do it with a piece of glaſs, and get out the bloud under 
it, make that hole not too little, but as wide as it may be, and 
lame it not at the cutting, apply to it the brown Ointment, 
it keepeth the Nail from 2 rotting and ſtinking : do 
not cut away all the Nail, it will looſen it ſelf without dan» 
ger: that Finger muſt not be tied hard, but ſlack; and in 
caſe the Nail be ſo much looſe that it will not ſtick or hang 
on, then cut it away, But take beed here, and be warned, it 
there be no neceſſity for the cutting off of it, then let ic 
alone , as you were toldalfo before about the cutting off of 
members: for I have ſeen, many times, ſuch Fingers healed 
to the admiration, 

Ir happeneth ſometimes alſo, that a Finger is lamed with 
glaſs, iron, ſtick, or other wood ſplinters, ſomewhar of it 
remaining in the Finger: here you muſt have a care ho to 
get it out again; ſometimes ſuch a piece of glaſs, wood, &c. 
gets into the Joynt, Which is a flippery part, and is ſhut up 
there, and cannot be gotten out at the firſt Wound where ic 
entred, then Inſtruments and other means muſt be uſed to 
get it out, and take heed you do not break it: „ 

ave 
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have gottenit out, then uſe the ſtiptick plaiſter, and if you 
doubt that ſome hit remained behind, then ule that plaiſter 
and apply it right to the place: do not feel and groap much 
in the Finger, leaſt you make it angry; for feeling with the 
Iron into the Wound, and toucaing à ſmall bone, then a 
mark you put on there which will not heal ſo eaſily: If it 
raiſeth and is ſoft, then do not lance it preſently, let it grow 
very ripe, then the iron, glaſs, wood, &c. that is in it will 
looſen, and the fleſh fals off from it, and comes forth eaſily: 
For if you ſhould open it preſently, before the ſplinter be 
looſe, then you would hinder its putrefaction and ſeparati- 
on; for it will ſoon ſeparate, and be looſe at the feſtering, be 
it glaſs, or what it is, &c. from the ſinews, ligaments, or fleſh, 
for all what ſticketh to it, at the feſtering it muſt part from it. 
Being parted, it healeth then eaſily, no Tent you oughe to 
uſe, for it looſneth of its own accord. If you ſhould take it 
out forcibly,then that part would be lamed.I do not ſay,thar 
at the firſt you ſhould let it feſter, as ſoon as it comes to your 
hand : no, but when you think that ſome piece ſtaid behind, 
then no need to ſeek in it, but apply onely the ſtiptick plai- 
ſter; if there be nothing in it, then is it needleſs, but if there 
be any thing in it, it muſt be had out, though it ſhould be 
made looſe with a ſharp or ſmall Tent, which is better than 
lancing: I confeſs, I made uſe ſometimes of cutting out ſuch 
ſplinters, but never ſearched in the hole with the Iaſtrument. 
Therefore lay hold on the appearance of à ſplinter, nail, 
thorn, &c. that entered into a Joynt, beit the Ankle, Knee, 
Elbow, Hand, ce. for a ſplinter ſtayeth not in that place 
where it entered, unleſs the Patient never ſtirre, but as ſoon 
as he tics then the ſ plinter goeth further and ſlideth off. 1 
have ſeen ſtrange paſſages with ſuch ſplinters, viz. they came 
forth a ſpan from the hole they entered at, thus ſlippery are 
the Joyats if ſtirred. 

I could write marvellous things that happened come, viz. 
one ſplinter parted into three pieces,none of theſe came out 
with che other , and fome — no, between, before they 
= forth the one after the many fuch Patients [ 


Therefore 
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Therefore be not deceived, neither marvel at, that when 
a ſplinter, nail, thorn, is gone into a Joyne, you find it no 
more in that place. Stirring is good tor ſuch a party, that 
the ſplinter may appear and break out in another place, and 
that at an oppoſite place, either above or below it. In caſe 
a ſplinter ſtayeth long ia the Joynt, it will make long work 
for the Surgeon, therefore ſuch Joynts muſt be looked to 
ſpeedily, and the thing that entered into be gotten out, for 
the bores in the Joynt are not ſo ſtrong as they are in the 
Arm or Leg., but are covered withArteries, which are weaker 
than bones: The further the bone is from the Joynt, the 
harder it is to be cut or broken ; and hurts about the Joynt 
are more dangerous than thoſe which are further off. Eve- 
ry Joynthathits own igaments, which hold the Joynt to- 
gether, and if any thing ſtayet h in theſe ligaments , it putri- 
fieth tbem, and that Joynt will not be ſo flexible as it was 
before, and ſometimes a ſinall putrefaction lamerł it quite. 
And if you do not know what to do in ſuch a caſe, and the 
hole, where the ſplinter went in, is no bigger than a pins 
head, yes, you hardly can diſcern, whether any thing entered 


or no, and you cannot feel with your — — pricking 


thing, then let it alone feel not into, unleſs — 
know that ſomething is in it: in caſe you no certain 
ſign of it, then apply the unknown Plaiſter a hand · breadrh 
over it, and leave vent about a Dollers breadth at the hole, 
there apply the ſtiptick plaiſter, as if it were a 
wounded bone. fracture, bind it not too hard, elſe you cauſe 
a ſwelling at the Joynt, and in caſe it is ſwelled, then nabe 
vent , keep it not too ſtiffe with binding, that you may fee, 
whether it inelineth to ſwelling, and where it is thin, and 
where it caſts up a bile, and maketh a blew mark : be not too 
haſty here, atanother time you may be ſurer, whether any 
thing be in it or no; if ſo, then lance it, and preſs it forth, 
and proceed as you thin good. M 40262 4 
Being thatlancing is notalwayes goed, 1 alwayes ſtayed 
for a fitter time, and had no mind to laneing, alwayes boſd- 
ing it better, that for four dayes ſome pains ſhould be felt, 
rather than to cauſe greater pains for two dayes, and I am tif 
of 


(rv) | 
of that opinion. For if the ſplinter can neither be Teen 
nor felt, what need then of groaping / It cannotalwayes 
be hid, it will find its place one time or another. Some uſe 
to take Hares greaſe, and Bone-marrow, and apply it to the 
Wound : and others do it another way, every one thinks 
his own to be the beſt: but for my part I uſed the ſtiptick 
Plaiſter, as you heard afore: if it comes forth, well and 
good, if not, I let it alone, uſing no Tents,let it have its own 
working to calt it ont. Some uſe ſwelting Tents and Fo- 
mentations, others uſe Corroſives , others fall to lancing : 
let every one have his will, what J write, I write for No- 


VICES. 

I have ſeen ———ů forth, which had ſtaid 
ſome yran in „the parties nothmowing how 
cameinto it, feeling as — till ax laſt pee Fon | ra 
roſe, and [ thought it had been a looſe bone, neither did rhe 

know what ie ſhould be, but at the opening it proved a 
—— as clear, as if lately broken off from 
t G 


lehap that one leaving on a Pin-euſhion, a needle 
run into his Fi and a piece of it brake off, his 
complained that her was broken, made him remem- 
ber it, at thepreſenthe felt it not, neither regarded it; in 
ſound ſleſh for a time it may not be felt, and cauſe no pain 
for the preſent : The thing chat I would ſay here is this, that 
ſuch Wonnds ſhould not be metled with, as long as they are 
aor-painful, and ſtay the time,when they cauſe pains. 

And i haveſeens ſplinter riſing upwards in the fleſh , as 
well as downward: Iron and Lead alweyes tendeth down- 
wards,end heavy things that fink in water, do the like in the 
Body, and light things , that ſwim on the water, the ſame 

alſo in the Body, if there be away for 


clumb upw 
it. 
The ſplinter which is into the Body, if green, it 
y bepalled our av hold on with a Skrue, or a skrued 
tong, or Corn. tong, or with the Seeker z and if you 
are about ror doit nimbly, elſe che wood ſwels 
in the fleſh, groweth big, — 
where 
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where it ſofceneth and rotteth , and no Inſtrument can take 
On of it, and the Joynt ſwels; therefore be quick and nim · 
e. | 


Cue? 4AVL 


Of Wounds in Hands and Fingers ; andif any Bones be cut 4- 
ſander, bow it is to be cured. 


1 you have a patient, whoſe Hand or Finger is wounded, 
and ſomething is looſe in it, and the ligaments are cut in 
pieces; here have a care, that the Joynt be not hurt or touch - 
ed at your dreſſing, Some have Hands made of wood, and 
others have caſes, in which they lay the wounded Members 
to reſt, ſuch things I approve and commend,1 had none ſuch, 
I. uſed ſplinters, as it is the faſhion about broken bones, 
which I fitted for the Arms, Hands, Fingers, according as I 
had occaſion ; theſe ſplinters were like:fuch, as I uſed to 
Bone-fra&tures. For I ſhall ſhew you, how I faſhioned 
theſe ſplinters,inthe form of a Member or Joynt, and fitted 
them ſo,that they hurt or toueht no where, and lay on cloſe, 
and they fitted very well, and looked handſome,. and were 
either of 2 ſleeve faſhion, or of a finger caie, taking juſt 
meaſure ; having prepared them well, then firſt l applied the 
red unknown Plaiſter-about the Wound , ſethatit incloſed 
round the Joynt,..and made it lie ſmooth, for if the Plaiſter 
runs together, you will hardly get it aſunder ; therefore keep 
them aſunder a ſtraws breadth, and notlet them cloſe, nor 
come one over another, elſe the skins or ſplinters could 
hardly be changed without great moiling; and when 
are at this diſtance , they are the eaſier taken off from the 
skin, & the Joynt muſt not be ſtirred nor pulled much, when 
the Plaiſter comes off uneaſily. Therefore be warned, you 
do not let the Plaiſter come together, be it on the Fingers 
joynt or elſewhere, you may lay a double plaiſter of courſe 
cloth to the Joynt, then the Plaiſters ſtick cloſe like an ar- 
mour, 


rr 
mour, end the Joynt is under it immoveable. The Plalſtere 
being doubled, let them be at a further diſtance,elſe you will 
hardly get them off from the body; and when I intended 
to let a Plaiſter lie long,and not to take it off in haſte, then 
1 ſpread ſome of the ſaid Salve or Ointment on the ſplinters, 
then they held ſtrongly and I tied two laths about iter more, 
as I ſaw need for it; and when I laid any ſuch bands to it, 
took heed , that I toucht not the plaiſter. The uſe will 
teach you more, how theſe lathsand fplinters muſt be laid, 
they mult not cover the Wound, but it muſt be as in a bone- 
fracture it is uſed: Above the bolſter and band you lay them 
to the Wound, at laſt lay on lath,. and ſo bind it to, as you 
think fir. And doing thus, be it che Finger, Hand, Arm, Leg, 
then you may look to it twice or oftner in a day, that the 
Joynt doth not move, and is at better reſt, then if it were 
every day ſtirred and taken out of the caſe, or lifted; you 
need not feat any Im umations to fall into the Wound. 
In caſe ſuch laths and ſplinters are not uſed, becauſe no Joint 
or bone was in pieces, nevertheleſs I applied the red un- 
known Plaiſter, by reaſon of Impoſthumes and Swellings of 
the Joynt, alwayes leaving vent tor the Wound, is there was 
need of. When you lay clothes over the Plaiſter, then firſt 
lay a bolſter upon the Plaiſter , then the other clothes will 
not ſtick to the Plaiſter, thus the eaſier yau may open and 
bind it. I let this Plaiſter lie ſometimes {en dayes long, in 
caſe it was not Waſhed much. On a Fracture I let it lie 
ſomewhat longer; and en the Knee it mult lie longer, as I 
ſhall ſhew it in Fractures of bones and Knees : when you 
place the Patient into the plaiſter and bands, you may life 
him immoveably as you plea ſe. 
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Cuay. XVII. 


Of Craths is Hember:,canſed by great and heavy liftings, or 
— work, ſo frongly , that their Hands crack, as if 
oben. 


Urgeons many times undertake a cure, which is of no 
great weight or eonſequence ; ſometimes the Hand is 
ſwelled, and ſometimes it is not, but the great ſinews of the 
Arm is crackt, and the party is not able to lift any thing; 
and it paineth him when he worketb; he aileth nothing, 
Bur that his ſinews are crackt. If you dreſs bim with t 
red Plaiſter, as a Fracture is dreſſed, then the crackt 
finews joyn again, even as a Fracture in a bone doth ; but if 
you onely annoint, and not bind him, he will not be cured 
in haſte ; ſuch like Patients I had many. But you need 
not dreſs him with many laths or ſuch like, one lath or ſplin- 
rer will ſerve the turn here. And apply that lath either a- 
bove or below the great ſinew on the Arm, another 
within the Arm, and better is it, to appply one a- 
bove than below the ſinew, and ſo tie it ſtiffely , then the 
great finew joyneth , and the ſinew water is cen with- 
out any danger. | 

If a party was beaten; or had a fall, without a Wound 
or Fracture, I dreſſed him in this manner, as you heard 
of the crackt Joynts, then the congealed blond could not 
gather nor putriſie, and the blew and yellow colour was 

ne : I annointed them ſometimes with Dialthæn, that it 

ould: be the more ſupple, and uſed no laths or ſplinters, hut 
onely dreſt the Hand with the red Plaiſter, and needed no 
further toil; ſome I dreſt but once, ſome twice, and at the 
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Of Knees that are full ef pains, and bow they are cured. 


I Will write now of Knees that are much pained, & do look 
like other ſonnd Knees, yet are full of pains continually, 
without ceaſing day and night, and grow untoward and un- 
ſhaped : Of theſe there ate ſeveral ſorts, ſome are with a 
fall, blow, thraft, caſts, and other wayes thus lamed ; others 
were ſound at day time, and at nighethey fell lame, ſwelled 
and greatly pained in their Knees: Of theſe I ſhould write 
ſeverally ; of ſuch Patients I had enough, had great care and 
toil with them. I have lanced more than a hundred of ſuch 
Knees, befides thoſe 1 had cured otherwiſe, and not opened 
them: I eall my Journymen and Apprentices to witneſs; 
which dwelt a long time wit h me, that I ſtill was troubled to 
cure ſuch Knees, two or three Patients in one day , | whoſe 
Knees were ſo full of matter, that it was to be wondered at. 
And God hath given a great bleſſing unto ſuch cures, whoſe 
Name be praiſed for ever. 

If any one was lamed in his Knee, either by « throw, fall, 
blow, c. and it was ſwelled, which ſwelling was not long 
there, but even newly come on, theſe I cured ſo ; firſt I appli- 
ed-my red Plaiſter in a great and broad way, onely leaving 
2 tendons or hamſtrings, and bound it well with roul- 
ers, co keep off ſwellings, and the Sinew water from gather 
ing, and from feſtering. 1 did not undreſ the party in four 
or five y neither did 1 much annoint the party, onely 
> Vic oynt free from ſimptotos; thus all ill humours were 
Ee ccated. 4 

Thus ſimply I dreſt the Knees,which order I do keep even 
to this preſent time, neither did I hitherto here of any bet · 
ter way. Sure I am, i have dreſt above a hundred ſoch Knees ; 
at the taking off of the one plaiſter I applied another, not 
troubling the Patients with any other things, and ſo cured” 


ch rd fame proceſs I uſed to Elbows , Shoulders, Hands, 
Ankles, 
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Mnkles, Fingers. Briefly, all parts wounded and hurt by a 

fall, blow, throw, thruſt, &c. Fractures and Wounds, never 
altered the cure, : 

Further; if any had ugly Knees, full of hardneſs and pains, 
J proceeded in the ſame manner with them, and with coa- 
ulated Sinews and other ſtiffe parts; I never could hear of 
any better thing theſe ſeven and thirty yeares, and as long as 
followed this Profeffion; and if I ſhould continue it as 
long again, I do not belcive that ever | ſhould change it: 
and as many Knees as lhave lanced, I {till applied that ſame 
Plaiſter, healing it toxard-the Body up, and downto the 
Leg, and — it well above and below the Knee with a 
broad rouler : ſomewhat I left open about the Wound, like 
an open Fracture, which I undreſt and dreſt again, as ne- 
ceflicy required a lanced Wound ſhould be dreſt: 1 let lie 
the applied Plaiſtets, as they uſe to do ona Rupture, and dreſt 
them twice a day, even as I thought good, and the Joynt 
could not riſe, by reaſon of the applied Plaiſter, becauſe the 
Plaiſter would not ſuffer any thing to ꝓreſs or thruſt up- 
ward, and the hollowneſs and ſwelling never roſe higher. I 
had alſo many Knees in cure, which were very hard, and 
would not be ſtirred,baving a lameneſs, biles and other fimp- 
toms, and Joynt-ſponges grew therein, and exiccations of the 
J oynts. 

All theſe | dreſt with the ſaid Plaiſler, tied them ſtrongly, 
and preſt the hardneſs downward below the Knee , driving 
it down to the Leg, then the Knee began to leſſen, onely the 
Shin and Foot ſwelled, for the which I applied warm clothes, 
and ſometimes I perfumed theſe warm clothes with Frankin- 
cenſe,then the Legs ſwelling was gone alſo, and that internal 
moifture was exiccated without any danger. Theſe partigs 
were ſo cured, that they needed not any other Medi- 
eines. é 

Moreover, ſome Knees came to my cure, full of lameneſs, 
biles and joynt- ſponges, ſuch I cured in the following mau- 
ner. | | 

When the Knee was hard and ugly, then I bound it 
ſtrongly all the Joynt over, and mollified it, and was careful 
te 
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to ſee where the joyntwater would appear;and having fun 
it ina ripeneſs, being gathered under the band, and there alſo, 
where it appeared firſt, and there alſo, where it never was, 
then I took care, Where it might be beſt to open it, and took 
hold on the matter, where I was ſure it was, which I let run 
out as clear as water, not mingled with matter or bloud, and 
that water looked as clear as Well water. Incaſe I could 
not come ſo nigh as to get the water out at one cut, lying yet 
under the knee · pan, then I cut onely through the skin, ma- 
king a little hole, putting in a Wick rould in Allom or other 
Cortroſive, and ſtill eat a deeper and broader Wound with 
Corroſives, till I came to the water: For it is fure enough, if 
ou hit and meet with the water, it guſheth forth, as the 
ond doth out of a breathed vein. It often bappened to 
me, that I was fein to ſet the baſon farther off, when it g aſh- 
ed forth in this manner: one time it guſhed into my Mans 
face, ſcarre able to hold the baſon, ſo fiercely came it running. 
Having let out this water, then I dreſt him with a Tent and 
Ointment, every day thrice, like an open Fracture: Once 
Ilaaced a young Mans Knee, the water guſhed out ſo vehe- 
mently , that none of it rundown his Legs, till at the end, 
when they were empty. Tknow not one but he was healed, 
if any water was found therein : and I had good ſucceſs al- 
ſo upon thoſe which I dreſt with bands and roulers; and 
when was about the lancing of any Knee, I did it ſo, that 
the Patient was no where endangered thereby. I never o- 
any wieh a K nife or other inſtruments, bor onely with 
that Lancet Tufed to phlebotomize withal , making no great 
inciſion, onely of ſuch a bigneſs that I might get in a Tent. 
Further did ſo, I dropped one drop of Ointment on the 
place where I meant to cut, and was ſure, that in that hol- 
lownelſs the water did lie; and having thus marked it with 
adrop, then I took a long rouler and bound the place be- 
neath it, and then /ſtruckupward above the marked place, 
then I laid another band, tied it ſtrongly, ſo that the skin 
roſe on high, and made it inſenſible with the ſtiffe and hard 
binding, and raiſed it ſo high, that 7 knew 7 could not hurt 
kim , and to come onely to the hollowneſs with the iron 
and 
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and it hurt the Patient not ſo much, as it would if the place 
had not been tied, neither could it ſlide wy bg the Lan- 
cet, it muſt ſtand to it. and it could not hut be hit and ſutely 


Now is it time here to conſider, what ſores I mean tobe 
opened on che Knees and Elbows, 

Note, I mean not fuck Knees or other Members, which 
are full of matter, or other ſwellings filled up with ſcirroſ- 
ties, but onely ſuch that are full of water, and are ſoft, and 
by chat water are brought to a lameneſs; of ſuch / had a 
great many; neither are they marked with any weakneſs or 
defect oncly they complainof it, when they go, or ſtand fill, 
and at mornings near che breaking of the day they are maſt 
pained, neither do they feel any great pain when touched. 
onel/ there they are pained where the water lieth, and is 
ſwelſed a little, no other ſignto be ſeen. It is hardly be- 
leived. how it guſheth out at the curting; but if tied it ſpin- 
neth out, as when a vein is breathed , but no bloud cometh 
with it. 

Many ſuch Knees would not yeild to any foftneſc under 
the Plaijſter,chongh they were machannointed,and troubled 
with Cataplaſms of Alibea, Malua, Greaſe, c. hot 
Wines, Oyis,Swestings, Fomentations, Coolings and chiefly 
Water boths; all —_ were harcful, — — the 
growing of a Joynt-ſpoage. When they were ſo bard, and 
— unmoveable( for the aboveſaid Medicines make 
them ſti ffe, tough, hanging and clingling :) then / wes forced 
to do what / Was loath to do; and ſeeing that the thing muſt 
be opened, namely. the top and the hi part of che bile, 
and put ſome Corroſive into the Wound, and made it an- 
gry every day more and more, till the hardneſs was conſu- 
med, and then I dreſt him, as any other Wound of the Knee 
ovght to be dteſſed; after it was ſome what healed, 7 applied 
the ted Plaiſter alſo, and fo exiccated the reſt, as / uſually did 
to Knees not lanced: IJ often bowed, out-{tretched and mo. 
ved them, fitting them for motion, for the figſhRicketh ſo 
cloſe to the healing, that it will hardly admit any ſtirring, 
therefore by force tbey muſt be ſtretched, bowed and bound, 
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ashereafter ſhall be ſpoken of at crooked joynts. Note 
alſo ,- that a Mercurial Ointmectt is good for lameneſs and 
pocky biles, if his foot be annointedwith it, or it is better, if 
laid into it, for the Pox and lame blains come ſometimes 
onely into the Knee, though no where elſe, but men are 
loath to hear, that theſe are-caufed by that (rb. 

Tbere are other ſtrange hurts on che Knees , more than to 
the whole Body may come, and differ fo much, that no body 
can tell what are, and I beleive there is roman, who 
knoweth them a 3 

There are alſo ſome humours of the Body, which ſtink, 
and fall down upon the Knees, of which many periſh and 
die, and I ſay not that theſe may be cured ; for beſides the 
miſery, pains, ſtink, putrefaction of the bones and ſinews, 
there grow Worms therein,which fall from chence , and to 
ſpeak truly , theſe ought to be cut off, andthe Patient be 

And my counſel is to yon Novices in Surgery, not to un- 
dertake alone to cure Knees , unleſs you know firſt , what 
accident there is in it, whether it come by a hurt, or whether 
it acerue to it, fox an accrued hurt is worſe than one that is 
made ; and an acerued ſimptem hath a root, Which if jt be 
ſtirred and rouſed, a dangerours excreſcence may be cauſed, 
and the rootnot known. But things proceeding from the 
Pox, which are coming are dad enough to be cured, eſpeci- 
ally when they break forth of their own accord, for then 
they are worſe than when they are opened ; for when core 
ruptions ſeek to come forth, they ſearch then many places 
betwixt the veins and ſinews, and tay there, and have many 
paſſages and wayes ; and when a Surgeon thinks he is al- 
moſt at his journeys end, then is he onely at the beginning, 
and can hardly come near it, and fals our many times, that 
the true gronng een never be had, and then bodily humours 
come allo, which come from ill Lungs, and fall down from 


the Diaphragme. 

Moreover take care, and underſtand me right, that you 
wilthave perhaps cauſe in ſore Knees to make uſe of a leni- 
tife , by reaſonot the ſwelling _ che water which is wt, 

| whis 
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which ought not to be uſed. Uſe no mollifying things made 
of Althæa, Mallows, Honey, Meal, Lin ſeed, Butter, Greaſe, 
and ſuch like, &c. for I do not adviſe, that any ſoftning things 
ſhould be applied to Knees, but to letNature have her courſe; 
and if Nature be too weak to expel, then aid her with a 
Lancet, make a hole, which is to be made wider with a Corro- 
five,or burnt Allom, which is enough, l uſed no more. Here 
I ſpeak of hard and not of ſoft Knees, for when they are 


ſoft, then they ſoon ripen unto matter or water. 
j C 


CHnaP. XIX. 


Of the little Vcler that groweth on the Knee. 


1* fals out ſometimes, that one gets an Ulcer or Sore before 
on the Knee · pan, and paineth much, and appeareth with 
a ſwelling and heat, and ſometimes there is alſo a cold in it, it 
gripeth the party extreamly, it ſhooteth and rageth like a 


Plague bile , and it groweth red and hot, at firſt it looketh 
ohaftly , but the danger is not great; let it have time unto 
maturity, it will get a little Bliſter with a black head, like un · 
to a ſmall Pox. At its breaking there comes forth a little 
water, there ſtandeth a green husk , which cannot be preſt 
out before it cometh to a ripeneſs , and being grown ripe, 
then it openeth like a ſore, and is healed again without any 
tent or mollifying, is curable like any other ſore, and is 
called the. good Pox, it is full of pains, and. eaſily cu- 
red. | 
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Cuar, XX. 


Of an Inflammation or St. Anthonies Fire ow the Knee. 
Eriſipela. i 


hoſe Knees that raiſe and (well, and have many red pim- 
pels here and there, they raiſe, but ſwell not, and is called 
the Roſe, Theſe ought not at all to be annointed, much leſs 
maſt any greaſineſs or moiſture come to is, onely dry warm 
clothes muſt be applied unto, which dry up all their damps. 
Some do foment thoſe, and I uſed ſuch means alſo ; and me 
thinks it doth very well. This Roſe or Azthonzes Fire muſt 
be ſo dealt withal, and that ſwelling or raiſing goeth away 
without any peril, if onely kept warm with dry clothes. 
Tbeſe K nees muſt be tied pretty ſtiffely, that the Knee-pan 
do not raiſe too much. It is good to bind a Knee hard, as 
much as the Patient is able to bear, be it in any infirmity 
whatſoever, except when there are gray blains or bliſters at 
hand, theſe ought not te be bound, that the ſooner and bet- 
ter they may come to their ripeneſs, for they grow and ſwell 
till they be ripe. | : | 
In caſe you were to uſe any tents tothe Knees, by reaſon 
of thehollowneſs and bigneſs of the hurt or ſore , that in 
the inſide it be too wide and too great, then the Tents muſt 
not be of that bigneſs as to fill out the hole, elſe the mat- 
ter will be deeper nndermining , before you dreſs it again, 
by. reaſon of the abundance: of it: but at that 1 . 
where the tent is put in, the matter and water muſt run 
out. 
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:  Cuapy. XXI. 


Of ſome humours of the Body, which fink, down into the 
Knees and Legs; what theſt ars, and bow they muſt be 


cared, 


He hurfs and ſimptoms of the Knees are ſeveral; a- 

mong the reſt there is a malignant humor, running down 
from the Body, making a paſſage through the Thigh to the 
hollow Knee by tie finews, which humour ſtinketh, and is 
like to matter, and white like Whey, there it ſtayeth, and ad- 
mits of no cure, it is one of the worſt humours, and I never 
heard, that any was cured of it, either by fomenting, woods, 
laneing, cooking, or by other manuals, nor by potions, or 
corrofives, butit kept its courſe, which it hath from the Bo- 
dy downward, and the paſſage it made is hardly found out. 
Therefore 1 adviſe yon, not to attempt much upon it, but 
— keep theſe Knees clean , that they may ſtink the 

8. ä 


There are other ſharp humours alſo, of the nature of = 
ſule rheum, which fall down from the Body upon veins and 
ſinews,and theſe alſo have their revelets and paſſages, Theſe 
corro de and the bones iuto a black colour, and cauſe 
more pains than the former, aud are very hardly cured, yet 
_ through * counſel and good diet they may and muſt be 
held to the Wood cute; and if they arecured , it is done 
- withinconvenience, by cutting or taking out of bones ; if 
thele rhenms are taken off; and their condition changed 
through a good diet, then theſe ſharp rheumes are conſumed 
and gone, and may the eaſier and better be healed than the 
other above named. 
g There are other rheums alſo in the Bod yn fallon — 
bones above like great Impoſthumes and ſwellings , where 
they putrifie,and ok ell they come to the Knee, which pro- 
veth nought, ſome of theſe rheums have their ſupply from the 
Body, but theſe are neither ſtinking nor corroding , as the 
other two ſorts named above are, and theſe run moſt _ 
about 
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abont the bones, before N tei any maturity, and fiiſ 
the Legs with matter, and are eaſily cured, if come to a full 
ri pe neſs, and when they have mollified the fleſn and skin, then 
muſt they be opened, and a cleanſer put in, and let the rheum 
rum out, let it not reit one quarter of an hour in its running, 
and let the party have a conſtant dreſſing, applying Tents 
and Plaiſters, let the hojilowneſs be not much covered with 
fleſh, that the Muſcles and the skin together with the pani- 
cles may cloſe the better. for theſe do willingly eloſe, for that 
reaſon they muſt not be filled up wich fleſh, and muſt be tied 
ſtiſfely. taen the hollow eis healeth together; therefore fic 
your Wicks ſo, that the moiſture may run out by it, and ga- 
ther not at the one place or (inew to the other; fort held ie 
not good, when | pulled out a Tent, that the matter followed 
cloſe, if the matter is run out before the Tent is pulled our, 
then is it more wholeſome when no matter followeth after 
the Tent. The Patient cauſt not alwayes lie ſtill, bat muſt 
turn himfelf this and chat way, that the matter ſettle not any 
where. The Tent that is to be put in muſt be covered with 
Zgyptiacum, or with a Wound- ointment, asſy ou ſee cauſe for 
it You may ſiringe him a little, and thatgencly : Uſe no 
Gliſters, they cauſe windineſs, which bringeth danger. But 
ſiringing is good, and the Balſam and Ointment cometh the 
better into: and the ſimptom being inwardly well cleanſed, 
and the ſwelling allay ed, then dreſs the opened hole with the 
Ointment and Plaiſter, then you will know, whether any mat- 
ter is ſettled, it raiſes then like dough: you need not to put 
the Patient to any pain, nor to make any hole, for it will run 
out freely when you drefs him with the rouleg, and apply the 
red Plaiſter over thut d ongb or ſoftened place, and if it thruſts 
againft, as the matter uſually doth, and you are fare of the 
matter, then you may lance it, which will be good, thereby 
the matter will take its courſe, and let the firſt liede Wound 
be healed up us faſt' as you'can+, and bind it ſtrongly. And 
the neathermoſt Hole muſt have vent, and be kept open, till 
to the laſt of the healing. Let the Knee not lie (till and reſt, 
but ſtretch and bow it as much as you can, that it grow not 
lade. For if you ſtay till all be healed, then will- it be too 


late 
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late forthe Knee to be ſtirred. Therefore do it betimes 
what you ought to do, that the Knee be not healed ſtiffe For 
il you flaytoo long, and neither bow nor out- ſtretch the 
Knce,then you will hardly help it afterward, and it will be a 
great difficulty to bring it to right. For if you deal rightly, 
and heal it well in the joyning of it, then the party will be of 
a found and ſtrong body, for all the dangerous humidity 
which was in all the body, was expelled through this ſtrong 
humour. I have ſeen, that all thoſe which were cured of 
ſuch humours gre ſtrong and ſound men, 
A humor: There are other humours which fall into the Knee, even 
lice the as the Roſe or Aatbonies Fire uſeth to fall, and with ſuch a 
— but cold as the Plague doth, and looks like unto this Roſe or 
Anibonie, Fire, but is ſome what worſe, having blew ſpots, as 
the Roſe hath red ones, but the blew ones are not ſo big, but 
are of that bigneſs as the black bliſters are, and this redneſs is 
altogetker nought, for it is a flour of the cold Fire : But it 
that Member hath great help from the body, then it doth not 
ſo much hurt, for there fall little holes into thoſe bliſters, 
and when their skins are pulled off, their matter looks black, 
and fals out, and theſe are eaſily healed, but are worſe than 
the Anthonies Fire is, and ought not to be made wer, neither 
mult they be annointed , but kept onely warm and dry, as 
long as the redneſs and the black bliſters hold, then plai- 
— U applied unto them, as other little holesuſually are 
healed. | 477 
Dogs bli- There are alſo Dogs bliſters, very like unto the above na- 
Kers, med, but not ſo dangerous, and they make the Knees: ſwell, 
theſe alſo ought not to be made wett. 
3 There are alſo on the Knees laming humours, hich are of 
Humogt, a difficult healing. make deep impreiſions, cauſe a great. deal 
of trouble, and are not eaſily turned or diverted, and do 
not ſhew from whence their original is; the pain they cauſe 
is juſt in the middle of che Knee, with a little ſwelling, and 
ſtand on the Knee · pan, ch ere ſeemeth to be ſtore of filth is 
it, but is not, onely the pain is 22 there is a ſinew and 
lame water, which can neither be ſoftened nor ripened, even 


like the water which is in a Joynt, as we heard above: much 
| pain 
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pain uſually creepleth and maketh the Knee crooked, ar 
ſhrinks it,eſpecially toward the day. My conſt ant praRiſc 
was to dreſs and bind them dry, ſtrongly and warm, to keep 
the Pores open. No greaſie things, no Ointments, no wet 
things I uſed thereunto, after I had well learned the ſimp- 
tom, but my red Plaiſter I ſtill applied, and warm clothes. 
And as Iſhewed at the great Bands, to keep things therein a 
ſwear, ſo theſe lame biles alſo will ſteal away; for if Pati- 
ents ſweat well under the Plaiſter, they will doubtleſe be 
healed,and tie the places hard, though it makes the foot ſwell 
it matters not, for that ſoon allayeth and goeth away,if kept 
warm with clothes, even as other humours are expelled by 
keeping open the Pores. 


as. 
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CHAP. XXII 


Of wonnds made by Gun- ſhot ; of the abuſer committed with 
the thorough pullings and Ointments: what a Surgeon onght 
to note here, 


AY ſhot that went thorough Mans body is held mortal, und; 

£ A becauſe the internal parts are ſpoiled and hurt by that made wity 
heat; fuch Wounds are not eaſily cared : of theſe I intend thor, 

not to treat, nor of ſuch , where the fhorhath carried all 

away, which things can neither be filled nor ſet on. We will 

ſpeak here, how to quench ſuch burnings, and bow ſuch in- 
ffammations are to be prevented, ſo that that burning cauſe 

no ſurther miſchief than the fhor hath made, and then how 

Surgeons in ſuch particulars are to regulate themſelves, 

The condition of one that is ſhot is this; ſome bullets Bulletsſtay, 
ſtay in the Wound, orelſe go quite through; if gone quite or penenare 
through, then the cure is this, that the burning be quenched, the Body. 
becauſcif that prevaileth, it cauſeth more hurtthanthe ſhot 
bath done. | 72 

But if the bullet ſtaid ii the Wound, then it muſt be taken regs __ 
out; but how that is done, is not well poſſible to ſet down © TIT 
| every. 
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every particular; for ſhots ate made ſeveral wayes, the one 
is not like the other, a whole book could be written of it; 
Experience muſt ſhew che way, how they are to be dealt 
withal; and ſo here you mult go to ſchool and learn. 
The Antients indeed have ufed bereumo many ſtrange 
Screws and Inſtruments, and were very careful herein. But 
theſe are either of no uſe, or of very little. For if the bul- 
let cannot be laid hold on by che Inſtrument, how ſhall it be 
gotten out?” The bullet will ſtriye to get out at the 'W 
if the Patient be laid downward with the Wound, or elſe by 
its ſinking it will come to a place, where it may be cut out; 
if noneof tbeſe can be, Experience muſt ſhew'you agorher 
way. * 9 
Touching Wounds where the bullet went through ; here 
I muſt ſhew the dangerous abuſes which Surgeons commit; 
if they have a Patient that is ſhvtchrongh a Member, they 
take hempen threed, or ſome twiſted hair, which rotteth leſs, 
and draw it chraugh the Wound, let it hang out on both 
ends. they put their cooling Ointments to it before they 
draw it thorough ; and when they come to dreſi the Patient 
again then they pull the threeds forth, and beſmear it afreſh 
with their cooling Ointment, and then they draw it through 
again, that part of the threed which ſtaid in the Wound they 
make very clean, from that it gathered in the Wound; then 
they apply their. Plaiſters to the Wound, as they think they 
are fitting, 
Thorough- With theſe thorough- drawings ( as they call it) they 
22 ſuppoſe to have done great good. Nay, ſome are of opini- 
ee viek 3 this is the onely way to dreſs and heal Wo unds made 
ood. With mots. ; 4 
- But it is otherwiſe : For they do not effect ſo much with 
theſe thorough drwaings as they think, for the hurt weighed 
with the good, that is done thereby, it will be apparent, chat 
more hurt is done than gaod, and ought to be omitted alto- 


Harts done 8 her 


ether. 
with the For ſuch a cord or line drawnthrough the Wound muſt 
thorough- needs cauſe great pains, and that not onely at the firſt, but at 
drawings. the ſeveral dreſſings. This way were leſs dangerous, and 
the 


veines; but this being 
id be omitted. F n 
is hurt, and hat ftenc » Cat 
ſeth in her a —— ah 
cauſeth no god. A ud incaſe a ſinew en that wW. id, 
then this line muſt needs hurt the wounded flnew at the ſeve- 
ral àreſſings, and ſtir it aar, — rid ing which 
doubtlefs.is nat donde: without: cauſin und 
thereby the worſt ſimptoms are occa pork Fer thefe _ 
many othet reaſons, which I could ——— 
chorough-drewings.co be a very dangerous abuſei and e 
the following way wbick I made uſe of, far betre tat bei 
7 —— . lewpains and de in re- 
ſpe& of ſimpt in 3d na 23991126. 

Object. It — ob objeRed here that och cen dhe 
the filth which the fire hath left inthe Wound, and the 
Wound is throughly cleanſed within? 

It may do ſo; but inreſpe& of other inconveniences, 
pains,dangers , whereby ſome Patients are quite fpoiled , = 
hald it for nought. For Nature is deſt 
and deſires to be aided in theſe things, wich ure r 
ry unto her; and the matter, burnt ech, bloud, 
Natures be lo ſeps rateth of its own accord, and 
to be heſped herein with convenient meanes; us 
here hereafter. y49191 Y "I 7903990 201 

Therefore the burving or fire bei nenched; then there 
is no more need, but that Nature be aſſiſted, and chat be ex- 
pelled,whichzhe fre in the Wound hath ſpoited, A Wo 
eaficr and ſoones jdonethrough the — 
better than with all their thorough- 

I muſt needs; give a — oh 
which ſome Surgeons prepare, of Oyls and en 
greaſic things: Though indeed they do no hurt anq nt 
reſpegt 1 rejeQ them not: Butthere is one thing in 
at Which 1; am offended and muſt nerds «Alf! 
things, be they. what they nil; grow hot ſaddenly 
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pains, for 
it is uſual, that to pained places worſe are ineident᷑. But 
where th r no pain, there the IE: ſooner 


unto 
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rience, chat with ſuch ſweati — manane — 
quenched, more than with the beſt Medicines outwardiy ap- 
plied ; the patient may be thns ſweated: twice or thrice: In 
the n acglet not the Wound, _ dreſs ir as jt 


Difference }.c: FE n ſorkeir cutes alſe 
in Wounds, muſt be- according: Some Wounds ate cured onely with 
- outward meaos;if timely and-orderly uſed ; other Wounds 
require alſo i inward M eye J Without which they are. 
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Plaiſter applied 10 5 Sill do very well. 
ehe quenched and the pain — then milder 
Medicines muſt be uſed, which mitigate the Wound, and help 
to 7 the reſt. 
ill teach you ons or two I made uſe of my ſelf: 
R oF, Wax four ounces, melt it on a gentle fire, add to it of 
Butter one ounce, of Lin ſeed oyl two ounces ; all theſe 
weh be melted, then pour it forth into a peter diſh, in 
wi be water of plantain, or Roſes; ſtir it well about, 
make it 4 a ain, conſume away the Water, pour it again in- 
to the diſh, ftir it well about,, then ſet the dimm on a place to- 
Warm, 1 it ſtill, then all the Water will be gone, ſtit among 
it of Bole half an ounce, then is the Ointment prepared for 
to get out the fire, let it lie as deep as it will; the Wound muſt 
be often dreſt with it at the beginning, and the Plaiſter before 
ſpoken of applied to it. 
Another cooling Ointment, which quencheth not onely ,_ .. 
the firo, but dra weh it out alſo; but it is not ſo good againſt Cooler. 
Re bury ng cauſed by Gun. ouder, as that which is prepa- 
Maße it thus: 
. ad Hemp ſeed oyl, nb 6 Oylof Poppy 
ſeed Aon ounces ; ; wingle theſe Oyls, beat them, put a ſpoon- 
to it, let it cool, ſome feces will ſettle to the 
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ful.of Vi 
ue 0 whic h cleanly muſt be 2 from the 9 
of cooliag Ointmencs., * . it is known 
en 
1 
Net the Wound gath.not and.is at alt 
coke aua one ounce, gtind them 17 7 it ĩn a Bi 


ITben N of Waxabren ounces, melt and it wit 
PET $n.0pnce of white. Amber, put thefe among the 

yp 2 ee prepared. . 

ow cooling Ointments are made. 
th Aeris pk HOG Nt grebe ater 

Inſhc Agaſ eu Heede 3 7 os In caſe the 
A Gray alm Kone, and Pais Al RIFT or a \ Won 
£ idle fe ina glowing! x, thea. 
Ot go 'Vin gat, 20 coo there e 910 


take it out, (erat, A dee gang be Foo 60 95 . ſt 


or 


$09! then take the juꝝ ce o 


1 nn 
of Litharge of Silver a quarter of A; 
half a pound, of Wax four ounxes, of Fra ne 

drachm, mingle all theſe, and mate an Oittment 6f ft. 
Simplesthat There are many Simples found alſo, which take ot the 
are goodalſo fire, and are of a fanatife quality, , red . Cole- 
In char caſe. wort, Soladel, and many more of that kind. Has 
Animals alſo are good, vis. Frogs, *Gedſe, '$c, 'of rliefe; 
ſpeak no more here, Surgery being of a greatet cotteraitent 
with the Manuals and Experience in it, mort chan ꝑteut pta- 

tin come too. N et 321 8 1 

Manuals & - An expert Surgeon, aceording to'skill and Expetithet, 


r find more things than conveniently may be ſet don in Wil. 
Surgeons. ting. when. vhere and how is to order und alrer His 'Medi- 

cines, and to make them milder or ſtronger. 1 
To prepare This I will teach you, how the eech Saltpet<t na be 
Saltpererfor prepared for Wound: made with ſhot, and How egts are to 
— ye be made and uſed , becauſe the preparationisnotknowa to 
Pas; | every one. 00 1. 


Firſt touching the Saltpeter, its preparation is thus; its 


naughty humidity is to be taken * b 

Ted to it, that it maꝝ ſafely be uſed for the gol of the Pati- 
ent, it is of er ſcent, it quencheth it allayeth he 
proveketh urine, and is endowed with many good qualities, 


'notknown'to every one. l AY 5 
ks prepagatjonisthis:' Of che pure#clitiild peter 
two ounces, put it in a pot, and make a circular firt abi 
it be melted, it being melted, put a little qdaniity or 
Salpher to it, that being flamed away, den N | 
ee ee eee —— phet cla 
the Peter; when it is purified enough, eaſt 

{ HManiew 10 


2 
larifierh 
wh,” ; 

pulveriſe it, aid put it into a Bag or e ie 


70 


e Roſe water to it, and make a Zixivinw, this Lie hey A 
e, half, let it cod and thoot into Criſtals, which pom leef for 
life er let ix cool 


. hoil away the moiety of the remaini 

is polveriſe »C n * 
F 

'The Tenrs formerly werttiosed ute made thus: 

n rkkde juyce of Spetdyvel reckifed throogl bol, two 

ounces, 


* 
2 
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ennces, Gum Trapacanth (as __ half an ounce, min- 
and reduce it to a pap, Jet it ſtand i a warm place, it will 

like dough, then take lint of Silk, roul it in this pap on a 
panics plate and heeptheſe Witks for uſe. Note, theſe muſt 

made of a prom bigneſs, becauſe in their drying they 
wieſs; when they are dry, and you have need to uſe 
„then take one, cover it with your cooling Ointment- 
and put it into the Wound the Wick will ſwell in it, and the 
Tragacauth attracteth all the moiſt filth, which at one time 
with ſueh a Wick you may get out of the Wound he lint 
the Wick is made of muſt hang out of the Wound, to be 

ed out thereby, elſe it may be loſt in the Wound. Uſe 
the Wicks ſo long, till the Wounds are cleanſed, and the heat 
and anger of it be paſt. 

Some Surgeons uſe Camphire to cool the Wounds, min- Camphire 
— — other things; but they do not well, becauſe — one 
phiteis not of a cold quality, but of a penetrating heat, 

And that Camphite bringeth out heat and expels it, is not 
becauſeit is of x cooling property, but it comes from other 
cooling ſimples 2 it. Inthis caſe Camphireis not 
to be uſed, for many reaſons, which to relate I forbeat at 
this time ; and chiefly in Wounds made by ſhot it is to be 

avoided;by reaſon of the affinity it hath with Saltpeters fire, 
known to Artiſts that deal therein. 

There are ſome Surgeons which uſe Gum Opium to their 
rn ran — as far as | know it is to little purpoſe. Gommi | : 
Such Gum is not good to any Wound, for outwardly it cool- — he 
eth no Wound; / within the Wound it burnetbh, unto which 
Experience beareth witneſs. Therefore it cannot quench an 
burning cauſed by Gun · powder ; that thing queneheth ſuch 
* which att racteth fire, as Salt peter and Sulphur 
doth. Saltpeter and Sulphur keep their native quality ſtill, 
which is, to attract that fire which they have loſt, and quench 
that they (et into fire. No more of this, andler every one 
defend-what they uſeg I do not intend to gain ſaythat, which 
others have found good / in their trials; for experimental 
knowledge is endleſs, and everyday ne w things are brought 
to light, and they may be ſuch which I do not know of. 
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O cure Bone- fractures is common,and-known almoſt to 

1 all, it is af great conſequence that it be rightly under- 

ſtood ; for many know much, but have ſmall expetience and 

ſome want fund amen:al knowledge , who doubtleſs make; 

many naughty cures, as Experience witneſleth : and whereas: 

have ſpoken in the firſt Part of many abuſes committed 

in general, ſo I thought good to ſpeak in particular of abu+ 

ſes that are committed at the dreſling of Fractures, and to 
give a warning to Novices in Surgery. Js 


Abuſcs*,ar Touching the naughty uſe at the drefling of Wounds _ 
the di eſſing whereby Patients are neglected, which though it be com- 


of Bone- 


tractures. 


mon, yet it ſhall not ſtop me in the diſcloſing of it, for rea- 
ſons quoted above, Know therefore, courteous Reader, 
that under ehis common uſe there lleth hid a great as 
buſe. | 5 7 
If a Fracture beſet and placed right, after the ſetting they 
dreſs and bind it with ſplinters made purpoſely for that uſe. 
theſe are laid round about the Fracture, and with fitting fil. 


lets and bands, on which there are ſmall eylid holes, throogh 
- which the capes ate put, and fo pulled together, and eloſed up, 
that itſtir not. Before they doſe, they uſually malte a pap. 


called the drying band, of Tile ſtones, Bole, Walwort, and 
other ſuch like, as every one thinketh good, or hath ſeen 
others doit; this they apply about the Fracture, hoping 
with this Drier to reduce the Fracture to a ſpeedier hesl- 
ing. This is their common way, and hold it for a Maſter- 
piece. 
As touching their Medicaments, I do not intend to diſanul 
them. and to make them of no effe&t; I ſhould not diilike 
them {ſo much if they had dealt well with the Bone Fracture. 
The quoted manner of dreſſing 1 do not like at all, Pirſt, 
by reaſon of the great pain cauſed thereby to the N 
eca 


* 


_ — rr . — 
hecauſe every Bone · fracture being ſet right, ſtriveth a little 
to a ſwelling, but the Fracture being thus incloſed and bound 
up,as you heard, how can it come to à ſwelling? (which Na- 
ture would have :) Therefore ſhe preſſeth and ſtriyeth the 
mote, is made angry, and ſwelleth the more, and till at the 
bands, where it finds any vent, there it forceth out the ſwel- 
ling, which cannot be done without ſmarting pains to the 
4 Yeu. by this anger and Forced ſwelling a whole Joynt and 
Member is ſuffocated, which can be proved by e exam- 
ples. But this is little regarded of thoſe, who are : 
of Nature and the true cauſe : and rough it doth not a 
alwayes, that a FraQureis choaked with ſuch dreſſing, be- 
cauſe it getteth vent ſometimes, yer that pain is ſo great, that 
all parts about the Fracture, be they ſinews, veins, Muſ- 
cles,&c. are ſo much angered, that the Patient is bereaved of 
nis natural reſt , for in his ſleep he feels ſuch pulling in the 
bone, which awakeneth him with an amazement, theſe ſmarc- 
ings and amazements may wy cauſe other ſimptoms, viz. 
Feuwers, Inflammations, &c. all which is cauſed by his unts- 
ward and rude dreſſing. | 
All this is not enough yet, which enſueth upon ſuch rude 
dreſſing, chere are other difficulties and inconveniences. For 
they dreſſing a Fracture in the quoted manner, they can nei⸗ 
ther ſee nor know well, whether the broken ends are well ſer 
or no, for — re =p ſplinters and boards lie well, then 
the bones alſo ſtind well together. They little think, that 
the patts of the broken bones either at the left or right ſide 
are terriſied, and ſo the bone ſtands awry and crooked. This 
maketh them leave the Fracture undreſſed for ſome dayes, 
thinking as long as the ſplinters lie right, the bones alſo are 
dan n muſt not be taken ill at their h 
becauſe they not knowing how to dreſs a Fracture well, it is 
no wonder; why they are fo loathto undreſs it; but this is 
little eaſ to the Patient, which ma times gf crooked! 
and = Tran outward,che other inward,whi 
ſach Surgeons lietle regard, be it ſtraight or crooked, as long 
as they have made a cure, | | Ry 
— V Thie 


. 


- 


| rns 
This before named manner of dreſſing is old, and hath 
been practiſed many years, and ſo menmult beleive that it is 
good, becauſe it is antienr. „ 
Iwill ſay nothing of that which is ſtill in uſe,viz. of the 
Screw-box ( which hath been a long time in practiſe ) not 
regarding the great danger and hurt which they cauſe there · 


one uſe Walwort, the other broken non 
another thing, and every ones cookery differs according to 
their skill. | S977 4074 108 251 2903 
To cure a Fracture in it ſelf , underſtand Tl is no 
reat skill, becauſe every broken a | willingly 
mclineth to healing, but the Manual is all in all, how to 
well with a broken Leg or * and to keep. it in ; due fa · 
— and poſture; of all which I will give you a full inſur- 
Courteous Reader, would have you rit and not be 
eafily milled, neither to think che worſe of the lightneſs of 
my dreffing of Boae- fractures and broken Ligamebts. Be 
Cty that ſuch manner of drefling, which I will ſuem you; 
cauſeth ef paige. and is more eaſily. done than che ther 
— efore, though generally uſed among Surgeons, 
##|lytouchinj tieſrelling as you heard before, and you 
ſhall hear more of it. . 
* or 


5 __ tim) ; = 

For many known to me, I will not ſpesk much of 
bere, ute Hrndture is to be cured and healed, Wirhout the 
uſe wk any —— 0 — — be carefully — 
i ſet, and kept quiet in a good reſt ; ſome Surgeons be- 
— to practiſe thav way and have good ſucceſs — : But 
ing it requireth grent carefulneſs;) therefore that way plea- 
ſeth not every Suigeon. That munter of binding and dreſ- 
ſing which I will ſet don, Thold it to be the beſt, as being 
the ſafeſt way , accompanied wich leſs peril, cauſing fewer 
pains cand ſiteſe Awelliag, even at if the Fracture were not 
bound at all. ud, VOY 15:19 ©!5 : 95G} l Tr 
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w Surgeons ought to be gte in the , dreſſong of them, 


and how to keep the Fraſturs from up-(malling and from 
„ lo 31 s nod alt 770 bag b voy d 
bas gem 1 on bas 2 i ant 6 | 

85 8 00 hones it u ſually happeneth, that either the skin The difle- 
155 fleſh is broken, or both theſe he whole, and onely — 
the bone is hrokea; this difference I ſpeal of by reaſon of g 
difference; 1 


an open MWonnd their eure is of no great 
will ſatr my Cures one Way for the moſt , hoping the judici- 


ous Render will be regulated after my inſtruction, in 
Fractures, of vyhich l ſhall not altogether be ſilent. E 
lo che firſt place ĩt is moſt neceſſary, if «Surgeon hatha . condütl- 


Fracture in cuxe, that he diſcern Mans inward condition, e- on of the li- 
ſpecially of thæ Ligaments,for theſe differ very much, ſome- gamencs. 
times there: lia tWo together, Sometimes: one, and one is 
erooked, and che other in ſtraight Anatumy School teacheth 
largely of it, and thither I direct you. tt 754 

;" Aburgeon being made ready, and having all things need- Be bee 
ful is e be to dreſs a hatiaut in haſt, for delayes breeds things. 
no got in Surgery, Jeſpecibliy: at tie dteſſing of ' Wounds. 
Lit him have in readineſs a humule of pine-wopt — 

17 V2 
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all ſorts, to fit the FraRtures above and beneath, of a pretty 
ſtrength, broad and ſmall ones, creoked and ſtraight ones, 
and to have a ſtore of all forts of boards and ſplinters, and 
let him ſplit them with a Wood-mans Me or Hoek, and cut 
them hollow, ſome muſt be hollower than others, ſome muſt 
be ſmall, ſome broad, ſome ſhort and ſome longs according 
as the wood will bear it, the one erooked, the other ſtraight, 
the one thick, the other chin, ſome ſtrong ones, ſome weak 
ones, of an arms or fingers length, as the wood will cleave in 
length, ſome crooked, others erookeder, Briefly,you muſt 
have all ſorts, and ſach alſo which you think — uſe, 
theſe may fit beſt of all, ſometimes I choſe the moſt crooked 
and-workt of them, which Wood men intended for fewel, 
and ſplitted them, which came out hollowed ſtrangely, and 
were beſt for my uſe, into which placed a Knee, or Ankle, 
or Elbow, 8s Hand or other crooked Member; and as Men 
differ intheir Ankles and Joynes , fo theſe ſplintets muſt not 
be of one ſort; therefore I ſought and mea ſo long, till 
my deſire wis ſatisfied. The ſplinters muſt bemeaſured firſt 
before you ſtretched and ſet the bone, elſe it would fall too 
long, both for the Patient and thoſe that bear him up, and 
the Fra cture may be ſtirred, and that which you ſet togethe 
might eaſily with one gripe be unſet, which would prove ill 
and painful to the Patient, and cauſe a greater ſwel ling. It 
would be a groſs fault, if you ſhould not firſt meaſute the 
ſplinters, before you touch the Patient to dreſs him. And ha- 
ving ordered the ſplinters, then ſpread ſome plaiſter- ſalve on 
them, that ia their application they ay wy — z and 
do not ſpread too much om them, elſeinthe dreſſing the 
would be ſtirred, and — — think the ſplinters are well 
applied, yet will they ſtir when pulled and laced together. 
Lay the ſplinters a fingers breadth aſunder 3 apply 
them about the Fracture, becauſe they come cloſer at their 
lacing and binding. Therefore lay them not too cloſe, elſe 
at the pulling they will go one over the other, and too many 
ſplinters are more than ewo few. In brief, there was 

no wood ſo crooked', but I made crooked ſplinters of it. and 
the bigger the billet was the better I liked it, and the ſplin- 


ters 


(£149) OY 
ters will fall more hollowed, | Therefore the: greater and 
efookeder the wood is, the better the great ones for grown 
people, and the ſmaller will ſerve for children, I had long 
ſplinters reaching from the foor to the ip for unruly Pati- 
ems, __ make them lie ſtill. And if a Surgeon dreſ- 
ſeth.ſuch FraRures, and he hath a chouſand of ſuch ſplintert 
in ſtore; - vis.” great, ſmall, crooked Rraighe, hollow, plain, 
weak, ſtrong, narrow; broad and broader ones, let the ſplin- 
ters be as they will, they will be for ſome uſe, and your ſtore 
will be no ſore unto you;for I had uſe for ſome, which I ne- 
— — would be ſerviceable; practiſe made me 
mans a ore. Therefore provide ſtore of them; 

if fome do not fit, you may make fit for your uſe, 
as the ſeveral Fractures may require: . 
think they will fit. yet they want much of that, be it in ther 
length, breadth, ſmalnefs, ſtraightrieſs, or crooks 
edneſs, which you cannot now before you tried it; be that 
weareth the ſhoves knoweth where they wring. Begrudge 
not labour you beſtow on — meaſuring and 
17 80 — rigs eee mer 
to ſet | for if y 
miſs in the due placing of ſplinters, you may miſs in the 
care ,075-: | | Y 
Many have on their ſplinters laces and loops, Ido not 
conteinn theſe, for many honeſt Surgeons made uſe of ' ſuch 
and de ſtill, and bave had good ſacceſswith them. Bur f 
never uſed them, becauſe I had good ſtore of ſpllntert, and 
uſed ſuch hollowed ſplintets without lacing , -applie& them - 
looſe om the plaiſter, and pulled them together wit two or 
three — commonly I uſed to it ſome pieces of fuſti- 
ons, eutting them of two fingers bteadth, a nd ſomewhat nar- 
rower, that a knot could be made with them, and to the min- 
diemoſtLmadethefirk knot, then 1 could ſechow it would 
fit, whether there betoo many of the ſplinters or two few, 


and placed them as I ſaw'it fitting, then I laid the 

— could ſee the — whether it rag 4 — 
much ox too litibe, iha t knot I pulled hard together, becauſe 
it will ill yeild and Macken, at laſt I laid the lowermoſt 


— r — 


Of the 


Roulers, 


basde then commoniy 


hieb I 6 

bold the Fracture without hurting he Joynt, 

_ be kept from Rirri Theſe three bands hold the Fra- 
cure, and if dreſſed and bound otherwiſe n good. 

Thus moch of ſplinters. 

A Surgron ought to have * or adlceiceas, 
though there be no need of them, yet they muſt be had in 
{tore,and great pieces of ſpreail plaiſters, ſeve n or eight, and 
a gumber of all forts of ſplinters, ſhoot; long, croo eil an 
plein ones fr 40 — n have fevpral 
accord #7 514 190 164} z 301 22 2 07 

R oulers muſt —— not too broad and muſt a with 
thethreed or Wool; and cut with the thiecd} or tear them 
alter theatvecd, which 5 is beſt, and ant off che ravdings, for 
ſome of chem have hindrred me much; in the 
— Lap — the plaiſters the ſplinters allthe fides 

for the ſmoother and 9 is, the better is it 

died ,// nat let the linnen be wrinkled or Plared, nor the 
plaiſters mei ther, and apply them plain and ſmoo 

115 che —— for they wil enen e 

ther with — or ayes a little of the Ointmene, then the 


wet dur finger ei. 
— — 
ve a long at two 
Nodlers, wall —— from one end af the pĩeue 
to the otbet ; and beve your Surgeons ha filled wich ne- 
cellars, 1c. ,Raiſor, Spatule, Sheers, krep the bon elban, 
that you may in nothing be hindered; have in readineſs 
alſo. a good. piece of plaiſter in a box of Tin or Co 
which'b | bard, aun nu fling cis hot Warero ten 
E110 ad 36 db 674 & ud: 
Hare good Kaiſe ilſo about you, in caſe you haue need 
to cut che ſplinters to a fitneſs; alſo a and a tlireed- 
» and a [piece of mA Beſides the grent Blajſter 
— — et pieces, ee ou thick} 5 —— 
iv you may! 
mee alwayesmarc yon 


Malt hexe ur for. Tren. bepr been Stitch-plaitcrs; 
bolfters: — filled with cha e. OR 0 yo Fracture 
Nasse whict hereafter ict ix on a 
coe. broad and jeu 425 W ness of 
the Fracture and you muſt be provided alfo with ordinary 
Plaiſters,made of two parts of Wax, one part of Turpentine, 
and one part of Suer, and ſpread them rhiek and broad, as 
thefirft Plaiſters are: faſtly, you muſt have it readineſs atfo 
broad linen, as y [heat : alltheſe things named are 
neceſſary for to dreſs 4 Ftacture. 
The above-mentioned Fracture · plaiſters make thus: How to 
N Clear white Refine (no hard glaſs Reffne) fb 2. Cy- make Fra- 
Turpenxine tþ ß. melt theſe together gently and not 1 | 
oil it; pur to itof Barbs hirc; four ounces, whichHearb muſt ſters. 
be pulveriſed, ſtir it ſo long rogether till it be almoſt cold. 
Thus is the Salve made; if you will ſpread it on a cloath, 
ology on it boyling hot Water, then is it plyableto be 


/ 
} 
| 
N 1 this plaiſter better than che bebe named ordinary The vertue | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Caraplaſmes ot Drier: For it fticketh cloſe to the kin, & ſtirg ge his flat. 
not in haſte, even as ſplinters alſo applied to the Fracture muſt 
not ſtir. This plaiſter draweth forth the moiſture from bro- 
ken bones und ligaments, and makerh their ſtiffe and 
Sent gude chrough the vercut of the Reſinr, which is the true 
at Balfara unto bofles and ligaments,” For this Refine 
draweth forth the ſuperfluous molſture which the bones caſt 
up, and eongulntetk the on · growing the ſooner, and maketh 
it com and then the ſaid Hearb Baba birei is an 
extraordin dinary healer far beyond orher Wound: hearbs; Iu- 
4c 5 ae nicle, Biſtorta, huve thelt vertues 
alfo in ing the bones tögerher, but not comparable 
to this Refine. erve,chey draw for tir the filth fromfleh and 
bloud, but to get out the matter out of the bones, they are 
2ng enotigh, much leſs is Terra fifillata, and Bolus, of 
chat vertüe: ttue, iltbeſe ate pfcar driers,bur have no power | 
to extract chin that ſie deep. aten 
1 will ſay n ng here of thoſe, which uſe to broken bones 5 N 


ſeveral fat and preaſje things, there is no reaſon to defend: EY. 
What 
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what they do, whoſe actions I reject as nought for many 
reaſons ;-Oyls, Waters, Lies, &c. are not to beuſed, For 
no man that is {welled ough 0 ng things are 
good for bim; 1 diflwade here the uſe 0 Ole and Oint- 
ments, though they be mare pleaſant to Mans body than Lies 
or Waters. 

Before I come to the handling of the Fracture, I will firſt 
inform the.courtedus Reader, how many ſorts of Fractures 
there may happen unto Mans body, then will I ſpeak of them 
in particular, where you ſhall faichfully be, informed in 
things that I have found in my practiſe, to the good and com- 
fort of poor patients and Surgeons. | 

It happeneth many times, that the foremoſt part of the 
Arms bones are broken, ſometimes the uppermoſt great bone 
or Shin, and ſometimes the leſſer bone, and ſometimes both 
theſe are broken, and ſometimes the upper part of the Shia 
bath à Sciſſare, and ſometimes the Armor Hand is bowed or 
diſlocated, and may be ſetright again, even as a ſtick bowed 
may be made ſtraight; ſometime theit Fracture breaks through 
the skin, at the end of it, and are apparent to the eye. In 
brief, there are ſeveral ſorts of Fractures in theſe places, all 
which are known by the practiſe; as that part above the El- 
bow, and thoſe —— the Knee, and who can remember all 
ſuch accidents ? ſometimes a bone in the A broken, 
and another in the Shoulder, or the Shoulder blade, or the 
Neck bone, or a Toe, or the Knee - pan, which ſometime is 
ſplit and broken. I have had Patients, whoſe Knee · pan was 
thorough cloven; ſometimes the Elbows.knockle is broken, 
ſometimes the gibbous part of the Hip,as if befell mine own 
Child, and grew halting of it; ſometimes the Ankles is off 
from the bone, ſometimes the bone of the Foots wriſt is bro- 
ken, or that upon the Hand, and ſometimes the bones go a- 
ſunder, or raiſe, yet are unbroken, ſometimes the Skull is bro- 
ken, and the bones an! criſſels of che Noſe, &. 

It che Patient hath a bowed Arm or Bone, tben feel whe- 
ther it be broken, and look well in what place it is ſo, for 
ſometimes a Bone is bowed without a Fracture, wh by 


the bard feeling you may learn whether it be a Fracture or 


no; 
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no ; if none, then 8 even as 2 haſel ſtick may 
be made ſtraight if bowed; lay a four- doubled Plai- 
ſer to that raiſed part, and lay ſplinters to the hollow ſide, 
two ſplinters will ſerve the turn, one to the raiſed part and 
the other to the hollow part, uſe not many Roulers, one 
ly pull it hard, it . ll not ſtir. if once you placed the ſplintecs 


righe. 99421 01 | 2 
| There is more difficulty to heal a broken bone on the Leg, 
then one on the Arm, and the former requireth more time in 
healing, and ſtronger bands ;;- and a Fracture above the 
Knee is of worſe healing than thatbelow it. and the near- 
er it iᷣ to the Knee above, the worſe it is j if the Fracture 
be on the Shin, it is eaſier healed; than if it were neat the 
Joynt; 2 Fracture near the Hip is hardly cured; a Fracture 
near the Knockles is worſe than that in the midd e. lu 
brief, the higher it is on the bone, the worſe it is, and the nea- 
rer it is tu the joynt, the worſe it is to be cured. Of all this 
you ought to take notice, and deal more eatefully with the 
Leg than with the Arm, for you may think the Leg is cured, 
— the Patient may run away with it, when he may ſcarce 
halt on it, here and there ſome defects may be, — his Leg 
may ſwell and his Foot alſo, or may wither add dry away, 
therefore ha ve a care, and keep him under your cure for ſome 
weeks. 6101 | 
If a Leg be broken either above or below the Knee,dreſs where 3 
it not at home in your houſe. nor in eee Fracture 


the Patient be reſolved to ſtay there, for if aſter dr he ought to be 
ſnould be removed, the bands would not hold as well as creed 
when he lieth ſtill. Therefore preſume not to dreſs a Fra- 
Cure in a ſtrunge place, whence the Patient muſt be removed 
preſently after he be dreſt ; the Fracture on a Leg is of ano- 
ther coudition then that in the Arm or Shoulder: a Fra- 
cture on an Arm may be dreſt in ſtrange places, for the Pati- 
ent may then more ſafely he removed after d | 

The Patient being reſolved to ſtay in a place, then place 
him ſo , that the Fracture come to lie forward, and in caſe 
you cannot do ſo, then do it thus, that you may come at both 
ſides to the Leg. which is — you may ask the 

Patient 


— —— ᷑̃——— — — 
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Patient which way be would le; at firft let him not lie too 
low, for in time he will be low enough; let him lie high tt 
the head, let his bed be ſomewhat hard, for ina ſoft bed he 
lieth too deep and you muſt not ſkift him from his firſt lying 
in eight dayes. 
For the longer the firſt dreſſing lieth on, the bettet it is; 
the greateſt error is hexe committed, to let the patient rife 
too ſoon, or to ſhift him, when once well laid and dreſt, for if 
the Fracture be ſtirred but in the leaſt manner, than the heal- 


2 it is extreamly hindered thereby. 
ving well laid your patient, be it Man or Woman, young 
or old, let him lie onely in his ſhirt, and in no other clothes, 
and place bis bed ſo, that you may come conveniently near 
him with your right hand, your ſpread Plaiſtersand other 
neceſſaries muſt be laid on a ſtool to your right hand, and te 
bollow fide of the ſplinters muſt be ſpread alſo with falves, 
that being applied to the Plaiſter, they may ſtick and hold 
the better, and ſuch things, which you do not uſe at the pre- 
ſent. lay aſide, that they may not binder you, eſpecially 
ſplinters which you do not uſe then, that the other which are 
fitted may the more aptly be applied. 
* Toyching the Perſons that are preſent, you muſt have one 
ar pt” -to teach things unto you which you ha ve need ol; and there 
ſons ke : 
70 be preſent muſt alſo be two ſtrong men, which are ſound and hardy, to 
ache d- hold the patient unmoveably below and above; there muſt 
ing, ba alſo another man or woman to ſpeak comfortably to the 
Patient, and in ca ſe he faint, to refreſh him with ſome Cor- 
dial; and there muſt be one more, which bokds the Patients 
other leg, for fear he ſhould interrupt you in your dreſſing; 
46 any mere perſons are preſent, let them ſtand off, and 
none come near, unleſs you bid him to fetch orreach-ſame- 
thing for you. Beingthus well provided: with all neceſſh- 
ries, then take a Baſon full of cold water, with a ſponge in 
it, and ſet that by you, that in caſe the Plaifters roul or fald 


together, that you may open them again with your wet 


Phe Surge - hand. 
ons Now touching your ſelf; pull off doublet, thruſt 
1 up your ſlerues, be bare · headed, hare rr - 


. 
dry your hands withal and other things, for it is to 
have clean hands; if the Fracture be above the Knee, then 
give a ſtrong ſwadling-band iato bis hand, which holds the 
Patients upper part of che thigh, let the Patient put it through 
the thigh, ind hold it by the two ends, or another that ſtands 
by may hold it; for whether the bone be quite off, or not, ic 
muſt he more ſtrongly pulled to, then when it is but contuſed 
or cruſhed; therefore the ſwadiing-band muſt 1 
the Leg which is broken, that the one or other hold it faſt, 
8& if one :th — holding, another may take it & ſo 
to keep the Leg from ſinking ; he that holds the ſwadling- 
band muſt Rand to that ſide of the Patient where the Fra- 
cure is; and he that holdech the neather part of the Leg. muſt 
and on thae fide uhich is found ; and the next man, which 
holdeth neither cloth, ſwadle nor leg. but is to help you to 
joya the Fracture, let him lay one hand to the Patients muſ- 
cle, and let him lay the other hand below the Fracture, and 
extend the Patients skin, and with both hands keep it aſun- 
der, that the skin be ſpanned aſunderʒ above they muſt hold 
firangly alſo with ſpann'd hands, and let one hold alſo hi 
onthe thigh, that you may not be hindered when you 

the laiſters,ſplinters, &c. let the Patient not lie in the mi 
af the bed, but near the fide of it, where he is dreſſed, that 

thoſe which hold him may do it with more eaſe, | 
The Patient muſt not lie too high with his head whilſt he 
is dreſſing, hut ſome what lower than ordinary tillhebe dreft, 
then do as you pleaſe, but ſtir not his body. He that holdeth 
the Leg below, muſt ſtand thus, as if he ſtood between the 
Patients Legs, and that at the beds feet, and not at the fide, 
unleſs it could not be otherwiſe. He muſt have alfo a ſwad - 
ling band, to lay it fingly about the Patients broken bone, ao 
higher than ta the Kees. chat the plaiſters and ſplincers may 
the plainer be app lied. But incaſe the Fracture be next to 
the Knee from below, then uſe no ſwadlings over the R nee, it 
would fal obſtructiue to the drefling. lm cale the broken bone: 
cannot be. ſet or well jayned together, then chers muſt be 
uſed another help; ane muſt lay one hand above che Knee, 
and the other below it, and turn in the — 

| X 2 Wi 
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will he be able to hold out the 
which if chey ſweat will not hold ſo f. ſt. 


The bteken ¶ Let the bone neither be lifted nor ſtrerehed, unleſs you be 


Leg not to ready withall your neceſſaries about ye; let threed and nee- 
be lifred or 


ſtretched , 


nger ; th ſwadiing-bend' 
is the fitter to hold by, then to hold with-the: kands, 


dle not be wanting, the ſponge be ſufficiently wrong, many 


unleſs the little pieces of plaifters be ready cut, ſome bigger, ſomeleſler;' 


Surgeon be 85 Paper Roſes are ufually cut, & the ſplintets inſide be ready? 


-eady with ſpread,and:ſome pieces of ſalve of a beans bigneſs be laid by 


all his ne- you; that if one ſplinter do not ſtick and cling,yon may ſpread” 


ceſſarles. gn it ſuch a piece of the ſalve, for fplincers will not alwayes 


hold near the hip, where the place is thickeſt, there the ſplin- 


ters mult be ſpread moſt, then the applied linnen will hold the 


better, Two or three plaiſters more you muſt have, of a fingers 
breadth, and of a ſpans length, in caſe two or three ſplinters 
were to be joyned together, that with theſe plaiſters 
may be kept together; and if theſe plaiſters be cur wich 
threed:, — 


four of them in tie middle of the Leg by the Fracture. He 
that holds che Patient, either this found Arm or Leg, and is to 


ey hold as firm as a ſtitch plaiſter, and muſt 
be laid the croſs way on tie ſplinters; order thus three or 


1 


* 


comfort bim, muſt not be on that fide where the Fracture is: 
and he that reacheth things to you, muſt ſtand behind you on 


the tight ſide, and not too nigh, as to touch ye. 


Having all things in readineſs, then in Gods Name bid him 
that holdethithe Leg below,to lift it up, and you lay your left 


hand under or beneath the Fracture and lift up, and he that 


ſtandeth at the upper place muſt help alſo to lift, and lay him 


in a poſture. 


—— Fracture, to know what condition it be of, whether it be bro- 


Annoiat your hands with Dialthen - and feel about the 


ken outward or inward. up or downward, wherher the upper 
bone which goeth to the Hip; ſometimes it fals at the ſide: 
up var but ſeldom : be cautious in the feeling, and ſtreteh it 


out without interruption, till you ſee it is enough out- 
tretched, and then with your hands ſet the bones togethec 


as well as you can, ſet it ſo, that no unevenneſs be ſeen, no 
hole, no bile, no bowing; feel with your hands to and fro; 


or 
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up and do vn. and on boch bac. and try every where, whethe? 
you cas feel any unevenneſs, wharever you find tineven leave 
it not ſo, but preſs it in or out ward or up or downward, even 
as the ſtaves of a tub are ſet right, which were bowed in or 
outward ; for if theſe une ven things ace not made even with 
prefling they will not hold ſo wel, they muſt directly be ſet 
even one upon another, therefore give not over, umleſs you 
be ſure they ſtand one upon another; let another alſo feel 
and touch after you, who in your abfence may bear wirnefs, 
that you left not the Patient before the bones were well ſer 
together. For ſuch Fractures are more difficult to be ſet one 
upon another, Which are ſhort broken off, then'thofe which 
are onely ſhattered , for there is leſs coil to bring ſuch ſplin- 
ters together, and to keep them together, then the other, 
which are ſhorr broken off: for things broken in ſplinters 
willingly keep together as they are fer, and contuſed bones 
are cafter healed than bones ſhort broken: and in caſe you 
cannot well preſs inth:ſe bones, then is it a fign, that ſome 
ſplinters or other branches are in the way; if ſo, then you 
maſt regulate your ſelf with the reſt with preſſings, heavings 
and curnings : bid him that ſtands below to turn his hands, 
either out ot inward,as occaſion requireth, and fee whether 
you may ſind the true places for ſuch branches , and to ſer 
them into their due places, In caſe this will not do well, 
then bid the lowermoſt man to bow his hands downwards, 
and do as if you would bow his bone, them you willfee,whe- 
ther it will hang on, and then feeł for its due place, unto 
which the branch belongech. | | | 

But if a bone be contuſed, ſo that it will fall ſhorr, then let 
it be well out · ſtretched , then ball che bones together with 
your hands, as a ſno w- ball is mide, and preſs it hard, as you” 
think good ; this is eaſter done then to ſet rig bone which 
is ſhort broke off; and keepethi better unſtirred in the band 
then the foreſaid Fracture, and a Contuſion healeth more 
firmly and ſtrongly then a ſhort off-· cut Fracture, which uſu- 
ally cauſeth a halting, conſumption and exiccation of the 
Wound, a Contuſion doth it not ſo much; if that Fracture 


be ſucceſsfully well ſet in its dae place, then take not too haſty 
away 


| ( 1 
away your hand from the Fracture, keep your hand ar dumb 
on the place inward , that the Fradute may not go out 
gain, and thoſe who hold the Patient may in the mean whi 
recover themſelves in their wearineſs, | 
Then take a broad ſhort ſplinter, which is fitted well for 
the place. lay it firſt upon the plaiſter , where it is not ſpread, 
far the plaiſter muſt be laid double, plainly extended, without 
any wrinkle,the plaiſter muſt not wholly cloſe the bone, but 
muſt Rand aſunder two ſtraws breadth, or half a fi 
breadth,elſe it would ſtick ſo cloſe to the bone, together with 
the ſplinters. that you can hardly get ic off without danger; 
foc my ſelf bad many times more toil with the ſecond drefling 
then had wich the firſt, becauſe it ſtuck ſo cloſe to theskin, 
eſpecially if any hair were grown on the Fracture, and it 
were fit that the hair thereabout be fir& ſhaven a vay. Now 
baving applied thus the pla iſter hen Jay the underinaſt ſplin- 
ter next to it, the patient may the es ſier be lif:ed with the 
help of the other two men, which will dave enough to do ta 
hold bim faſt. before he be fitted in his poſture. That ſplin-' 
tet being laid, then lay alſo the uppermoſt ſphater, ſhort and 
broad, and tie them both together with one band, then 
ſee how far aſunder you ate to lay the reſt, for theſe ſplinters 
will creep cloſer together then you may imagine; then lay 
the hroadeſt ſpliater upon the Fracture, and before you lay 
it, lay firſt the plaiſters made Roſe like, directly upon the Fra- 
Qure, to the place where the Fracture came aut i firſt, to 
keep it in, then lay a thick bolſter upon, and the Roſe lihe 
Plaiſter will be kept together by the ſplinter,and muſt 
not be laid too thick one upon another, elſe they would pinch 
the Patient tao much, and growing hard ther e, uould print 
a hole into the ſteſn, which would bea binderanee unto the 
healing: Voumuſt keep open one part of the plaiſter, that 
it may be takes off, for it will not come off cafily : The open 
pers ef the plaiſter myſt pat be juſt upon the Fracture, nor 
helow it, but at the fide, and there muſt oo ſplinter come ta 
lie on that ireab, hut it muſt be betuixt the two ſplinters, and 
the bands maſt be well pulled together for all that, ſo hard. 
as if the plaiſters were laid one over another; and uben you 
have 
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ave laid chat plaifter Roſe upon the place where the Fra? 
e came out, then make looſe the two bands, where the two 

ſplinters were bound together, above and below, to ſee how 
it will fit beſt, and let theſe rwo ſplinters lie ſtill, and then lay 
the reſt of the ſplinters as you pleaſe ; for the two ſplinters 
which lie at the fide of the Knee muſt reach more than a 
hands breadth below the Knee, them you may tie them toge · 
ther, ſuch long ones will hold ſtrongly; the four broad ſpſin- 
ters muſt be ordered, as you heatd above, mull lie cloſe as if 
they were grown on it, the one under, the other above, two at 
the ſides, and then ſometimes two little ſplinters betwint, ac- 
cording to the bigneſs of the Patients Limbs you maſt 
late your ſelf with your ſplinters. Look well, that i- 
ſters be longer and broader than the ſplinters, for if the 
ſplinters be longer they pinch the Patient;if ſo,then he muſt 
* it una og undreſt a — 6 — — be before 
ten dayes You mult alſo lay ſome cut pieces 
of plaiſter to ſuch places, where you cannot come to with the 
ak and are of a ſpans breadth, and of two ſpans 
of t 


h, and thus they fit beſt; where the length or breadth 
plaiſter doch not reach unto, to that ſpace others maſt 
be laid, and ſo you muſt do with the ſmall pieces, incaſe the 
eat ones do not fit, At the dreſſing note, bind the nea- 
moſt band firſt about, pull it well together, that che ſplin- 
ters lie on cloſe, then bind che uppermoſt band by the Hip, 
and tie it faſt that it yeild not. and the ſmali bands you ſtitch 
or faſten with a Stitch plaiſter ; ehen bind the middlemoſt 
band above the Knee. 

That which hitherto. hath-been ſpoken of bands, under- 
ſtand it thus: lay two or three bands in the bed under the 
patients Fracture, that when you intend to tie them cloſer 
together, then you need not to liſt his Leg to thruſt the bands 
under it; therefore lay all the bands you have need of un-: 
der the Leg, and the garters alſo, all this muſt be done before- 
the Leg be laid down, If the middlemoſt band be tied (90 h d 
— ſlacken it a little, hut if you think it is well, chen let I ples 
italone, then tie the other bands alſo, as youthink it fir ; fete - 
one be tied too ſlack, then pull is cloſer,and a drefling, 

upright, 


— 


— 
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How to 


place a hand you uſe the Thumb inwards to lie, you wi 


or foot. 


Why the 
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-aprighe and let not his Foot ot Leg fall on a ſide, and 
not che great Tor to bangoutward,, for if the Fecha at. 
ally outward, and is ſo bealed , it will never be turned in- 
wards again, but if the great Toe be turned inwards, then 
that may be holp again in good tige. 
The contrary is obſerved at 1 ot an Arm; for if 
ill hardly turn icout- 
wards again, therefore the Thamb muſt be curned outwards 
when you lay the Arm into the band. The bones muſt be 
ſet together as they were at firſt, then they may muſt ſafely 
be hesled in the beſt way as may be done. | 
At the healing of a Fracture on the Leg, the Feot muſt 
be turned more inward than ovtward , but the beſt way 
is: to ſet che Foot uprighe; this I ſpeak to that end, thar 
you ſhould be the more careful, notto place the Leg or Foot 
out ward, neither muſt the Hand be bent in ward, theſe are 
"contrary _— heaſed ; the Hand muſt be laid ſo, that the 
Patient may behold the inſide of his Hand, and not ſo as that 
he may look onely on the Thumbs outſide, for u Hand 
hardly turned again if it be healed in an upright poſtare, 
Therefore 1 reje& the ſplinters made for the Arm, which 


Arm box is were ſpoken of above, becauſe they keep down the Hand in 


rejected. 


wich the 


— 


* 


a flat way, thereby the broken bones are hindered, and can- 
not be ſer or kept even one upon another, which by the quo- 
ted reaſons is proved ſufficiently. 

Tovchingthe upper part of the Arm, there the danger js 
not ſo great, becauſe there is but one bone there; and what 
is ſpoken here of this part of the Arm, the ſame muſt be un. 
derſtood alſo of ſuch bones that are of the like conditi- 
ons. . 


Hon todaal But you muſt note, that the uppermoſt part of the bone 
muſt more carefully be ſeg than that in the Arm below the 


Elbow,and cannot fo eaſily be kept even together. And thoſe 

are much miftaken, who ſuppoſe, that when the Knee lieth 

opright all things are well, which is found falſe in the pra- 
iſe,and is clean contrary: If ſuch a party is dreſt, then lay 

him on a ſack in form of a cuſhion, whichmuſt be of an Sf 

length or longer, according to the Patients bignel(s; - whi 

2 muſt 


r eee 
ength, or longer, according to the pati · 
Nr with chaffe or — 


ſmall, it muſt not be filled too full, leave it hollow in the mid- 
dle, and lay his Foot or Knee into, lay ſome ſtraw for bis Heel 
to reſt upon, his Heel mult lie deeper than his Knee, then the 
firaw raiſeth by the Foot or Knee, which then lieth as a ſtick 
unmovea ble, and the neather part of the Leg muſt lie higher, 
that is, the Foot on the ſack muſt lie higher than the Leg and 
the Shin muſt lie higher than the Knee, and the Knee muſt 
lie higher than the uppermoſt of the Thigh, You muſt have 
a care alſo, that when you let him lie ſo for ſome dayes, and 
he doth not ſtir his Knee, you muſt look in the whole to the 
laſt, that his Knee do not remain thus, which will hardly be 
bowed afterward without paining of him, and ſo it may fall 
out, that if be be healed jn few dayes , then you will have 
much'to do with the Knee before you will beable to bend it. 
Item. Yau muſt have a care of the Arms, Elbows, Knockles 
in the Hands, and the Ankles in the Feet. This ſtirring and 
bending at the Knee mult be after the ſecond dteſſing, at the 
firſt it is needleſs, 


This is the beſt and plaineſt way of dreſſing of Fractures, 


and you may look every day to the band ſevera} times, one- 
ly the plaiſter muſt not be taken off, and the Patient, as he 
dleaſeck may add to, or take from theſe three bands, and ma 
do it ſafely without any peril, and ſuch a Patient may wit 


1 —1 
the dreſſing 


more convenlence be carried into the Country, being dreſt 


in this manner, then if he were dreſt after the common way; 
for this band is light and plain, and doth not burthen the 
Fracture at all; and incaſe the bones Fracture would be in 
a ſwelling, it may do it conveniently without cauſing any 
anger; and that ſwelling being upon ſettling, then the plai- 
ſter, bone and skin ſettleth alſo, drawing and elinging much 
ynto it, and thereby the bones are kept and forced to ſtand 
ſtiffely together. 

Other ordinary bands, which are applied round about the 


The ineon- 


broken Member, cannot effect the ſame.. For as ſoon as there ven leney of 


gny ſwelling appeareth, then are the band: ſtirred and raiſed, 


and Nature not enduring to be tied up, chere is ſoon an ange: 
Y cauſed 


the other 
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canſed thereby,which ſurely will afford of ſmarti 
ins. For it is often ſeen, that ſuch forced ſwellings < 
orth betwixt the bands and the ſplinters, whereby that foine 
or Member is ſuffocated ; and in eaſe theſe miſcheives ap- 
pear not, yet is this incommodity ſubſequent, that the bed 
which lie about the Fracture, and have quite encompaſſed 
the Member, are ſo ſtrongly extended, that when the ſwel- 
lings are upon ſettling, and the Joynt or Member begins to 
en, that the band groweth loofe and ſlack about the Mem- 
ber, and the foreſaid ſwelling and anger having brought 
ſome humour into the Member, cauſeth ehe Fracture to yeild 
to the ſide, and the healing of it proveth uneven. Hence is 
ney my it, why ſo many halting and crooked Joynts about men are 
2 ſeen. 
_ I have never annointed any Fracture, becauſe Iwas 3 
he Bra ſwaded, that thereby the Fractures would be healed ſoft, 
Buſs therefore I ſtill applied the plaiſter to it, and never uſed a 
ouęht not Ointment, and dreſt the Patient but ſeldom, for I was afraid. 
to be an- that at the dreſſings I might ſtir the Fracture. Therefore it 
nolated. the Patient at the firſt time be well dreſt , let him keep that 
band for a time; but in caſe the Patient complaineth that 
his Foot and Toe is ſwelled, and is painful unto him, then 
_ where the fault lieth, and let him not lie long in that mi- 
Von may eaſily know where the fault lieth, if you undo 
Te know the bands, and the Fracture hath vent, if then the pain ces 
the errors ſeth, then the ſplinters were in fault, which pinched the Pati- 
—— ent, or elſe he was pained in another place. To caſe after 
fog. this opening the A ſtill ſome pains then is ic a ſure 
fign,chat ſomething is ſtirred in the Fr be it as much as 
it will; the place where the fault is committed you may learn 
of the pains ; for when yon touch the Fracture on that place 
where the pain is, on that ſide the neathermoſt part of the 
bone is ſtirred and turned, either up or downwar to the 
fide ; if you find it thus, delay no time, undo the Fracture, 
and bring to right the difordered part, and then dreſs it in the 
former manner, and is done quickſy. Some Fractures may not 
de ordered in many dayes. * 


Short and true Rules of Fraftares, whereby you may know ii 
what poſt ure the Fracture . 6 


Rake nor ſtretch not any Fracture, neither ſtrike nor ſet it 
with your Hands, unleſs you be ſurethacit ſtands right and 
even, and that you cannot feel no hole, no bile, nor raiſed 
place, be it nerer ſa little, let it not paſs (0, but endeavour to 
ſet it plain and even. | 

Meaſure and fit the ſplinters well for Legs and Arms, that 
— be of a fit length and ſhortneſs, well cut as they oughr 
and that they 5 — 8 

Preſume not to dreſs any Fra ture von be provided 
mw — neceſſaries, as — How let | * want 
of ſp — 9.1 aud be ſure you 
want none of ſuch like $ he not to ſeek ſuch that hold 
the 2 belpes —— D— the beginning 
ma u ſtrong, but in time growing weary, 
loking for freſh —— „ one danger or other _ — 
and in caſe you be n idedl ſuſũ cientiy with plaiſters 
and ſplinters, i — — 5 
. 
the Fra Dow can: you get off or hold up the e, 
without hurtand pains to She Patient??? 

The Fracture, where it is broken muſt be ſupplied thiek 
with plaiſters, eſpecially that place where the bone came 
forth, and apply ſmall pieces of plaiſters cloſe and thick, and 
keep in the Fracture by force, _— may not — 

place, * 1 
ters alſo muſt be bound hard to it. 

Splinters muſt not be cut too ſnort, which would pinch 
the Patient; neither muſt you 1 any ſplinter to the na- 
red skin, elſe they are burning and pinching the Patient too 


much. 


* 3 Bind 


Bind the Patient not too 0169) "which would mortifle the 
Member, which I found true many times; neither bind him 
too lack, which would eaſily remove and ſtir the Fracture 3 
keep a medium according to theſe Rimes. 


The whole ſum be ſpoken briefly, 

And this warning is given — 8 

Bind the Patient not too 

Elſe bes 7 — blond gone 
Thereby we he cold Fire, 

It ſhames the 5 to the feel. it e 


2 — very — 


yet too looſe | 
: Band woſt beldrhe Fralhure fliffely, 
— the pulſe maſt have its 2 


to t * we com head, 
— uo pain whew ſwelling « 1 laid 


Let the Knees and Toes be laid upright, let them not fall 
1 and let not allen, without s ſtay and 
=: | 

See ths Padieriz not too foon — Adee won 

threcovered ftreagech 


with him , aalen. youlnow ure 
enough. 
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Cuay. XXVI. 


Of Flap fradures, and of their orderly dreſſing and bral- 
ing. | 


Haus ſufficiently and largely fpoken of ordinary Fra- 
ctures, and Contuſione, now it follows, that I ſpeak ſome 
remarkable things about Flap- fractures, and will declare it 
faithfally,as much as I have ſeen in my practiſe, and as much 
as Novices in Surgery ought to know. 

I call this a Flap - fracture, when the Wound of the broken 
Leg goeth onely through the fleſh and skin, and cometh 
forth with the one end. 
Concerning the healing of theſe Fractures; in the firſt 
place note, that this cure requireth a more exict᷑ carefulneſs 
than the former Fractures I cold you of. For a Flap fra- 
cure feſtereth, even as any other wounded Member, becauſe 
theſe muſt be dreſt twice or thrice ina day,for there cometh 
ſo much corruption into it, that it runneth through the band 
and skin, and can hardly be ſtayed. And in that corruption 
are bred many times living Worms, and that more in a Sum- 
mer than Winters ſeaſon, and ſooner ina hot than in a cold 
Climate, and in ſome Patients ſooner than in others; there- 
fore you are forced to dreſs them oftner than you are plea - 
ſed with, becauſe there is a neceſſity for it; for frequent dreſ- 
ſings are hurtful to Fraftures ; and ſuch Fractures are very 
dangerous, where the great bones are wounded, and ſome 
bones and ligaments gone from them, then is there great 

at hand: Theſe | have been ſeveral times at, where 
the perſons preſent did wonder, and were amazed, how ſuch 
Wounds and Fractures could be dreſſed, when ſo man 
wounds and holes are in one Wound, and filled up with filth 
abundantly ! My ſelf marvelled many times, bow it was poſ- 
fible,that one or the other in ſuch ſimptoms could have their 
food, and bow life could remain in the Leg; however God 
gave his bleſſing thereunto, that many ſuch Patients recover- 
ed to their going and jumping LOR could perform all man- 
ner 
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ner of work. You remember, that I warned you before 
not to cut off any thing from a wounded Member which 
hangeth down, and I give you further warning, not to bereave 
any M re there be never ſo little for its re- 
covery, for Gods bleſſing may be great upon it, beyond all 
mens expe&ation. And in caſe any ſuch is brought unto 
you,or you arecalled unto them, then view the Wound y 
well, and touch it but a little, neither lift him, nor lay him 
down, that you may cauſe no pains unto him, and terriſie him 
not at the firſt, for if you amaze the Patient at firſt, yon make 
him unwilling to let yout ouch him. Secondly, loeł that you 
ſtench the bloud preſently, before you make ready your 
things, then the dreſſi ng of kim will fall the eaſier; the bloud 
unſtenched will not ſuffer you to dreſs him:make the Wound 
clean with a ſponge, and let it be dry, then you may ſee what 
it is, and what defect there is therein: yon need to this 
bloud - ſtenching onely a ſponge and lint, Cotten Wooll, 
&c 


Note, that ordinary Fractures do not bleed ſo much as 
theſe thorough broken Flap fractures, therefore in that par- 
ticular you muſt have a care to ſtench its bleeding: for my 
part I have had troubles enough with them: Cleanſe e 
Wound well round about, that Worms and Magots do not 
engender there. And let the Patient eat ſomewhat whilſt 
you are cleanſing his Wound, Bid thoſe that are preſent to 
bring forth all neceſſaries which you are to uſe about him, 
vic. the bed, euſhions, pillows, wa dli ds, towels to ſet 
him upright withal, for with ſuch towels he can raiſe himſelf 
better that way than others may. Then ſpread plaiſters e- 
nough,and more than you have need touſe ; and cut alſo the 
ſplinters orderly,as you heard before, for afterward that oc. 
caſion you are bereaved of when you are about the dreiſing 
of him; make the ſplinters not too — — to ſharp, not too 
ſtraight, nor too crooked, not too ſmall, nor too broad, not 
too * nor too weak, not too thin, nor too hollow; and 
to fit it well to the Wound, is no ſmaller manual thau the 
4 7 ſelf; for a binding can be renewed and altered 
every day, but it is a harder matter to alter the ſplinters and 

plaiſters, 
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plaiſters, Note alſo , if there be need of ſome broad ſplin: 
ters, where great holes are cut into the whole piece of it, 
theſe hold the more ſtrongly and ſtiffely; two of ſuch may 
be laid oppoſite one to another, and weaker ſplinters be- 
tween ; but if the Fracture be ſogreat, that without ſtirring 
it the reſt could not be fitted, then have in readineſs ſome 
Iron ones, which be fit for it, even as the wooden ones, and 
are better for to handle the Patient withal. 

For 1 dreſſed once a Patient at „ whoſe bone 
Fracture had thirteen Wounds , all which I dreſſed thrice a 
day, and the Wounds were of that bigneſs, that I was fain to 
leave open thirteen vent-holes , and ſtill opening one knot 
after the other on the Fracture, and tied them again with a 
knot one after another, and ſtill kept the Fracture firmly tied. 
1 ſhould hardly be bleived, if I ſhould ſpeak of the toil and 
moil I had with it, and I had no ſooner ended one dreſſing, 
but I was fain to undo the firſt again to cleanſe nd dry it, for 
the matter was ſo troubleſome betwixt the skin, the plaiſter, 
and the n that I was afraid the Worms would engender 
there, for I never took the firſt band wholly off from the 
Fracture, elſe I muſt have held his Foot in my Hand, if I had 
taken off the bands, ſplinters and plaiſters ; there fore I dreſ- 
fed him thus, that to day Lopened one knot and ſplinter, aud 
the reſt at other times as I ſaw occafion. 

Courteous Reader, I tell you the truth, that you may ſee 
what ought to be done at ſuch a huge Fracture, which m 
not be dreſt as one would. And when I intended to dre 
bim again, then I took ſtrong ſplinters, theſe I applied upon, 
that I might not ſtir and diſturb him. As 2 heard, how 
you ought to fit your ſelf for common Bractures, ſo you muſt 

re your ſelf here in this the rather, becauſe you muſt 
look to ſuch Flap- wounds every day, and yet you muſt not 
ſtir the Fracture. | 

The ſplinters muſt not too cloſe be applied to the Wound 
but let it have vent, for they will move too cloſe to it for all 
that. And ſuch FraQtures muſt be dreſſed like another Fra- 
cure, onely the firſt band is left unbuttened, and that band 
W nee Which muſt yet _ 

* 2 8 res 
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free and open, and not touch any other band 'br ſplinter; 
afterward dreſs the Wound as you pleaſe , and tie the (plin- 
ters, plaiſters, ſalves and bolſters about, as it the bone were 
whole and unbroken, be it on the Leg or Arm, even as if you 
were to dreſs a freſn Wound. | 
The bands here with you intend to bind, lay them down 
on the linnen before you lay down his Leg, as you have been 
cold formerly; and though youare to ſpread the ſplinters 
with — — as you have heard before) yet I mean 
no other ſplinters, but ſuch which are not to be Ind, un- 
leſs when the whole band is taken off. But the little bands, 
which muſt be daily undreſſed, and the bolſters and roulers, 
theſe muſt not come to the plaiſters ſalve ro make them grea- 
fie, that if the plaiſter come to them it may not ſtick unto, 
for if that ſnould be, you could never take them off again 
without ſtirring the Fracture, and the ſplinters could not be 
left unſtirred neither. | 
The laftapplied ſplinter muſt be ſtiffer and ſtronger than 
the other, for that muſt keep in the Fracture by force, that it 
do not get out again out of the Wound; and the Wound 
muſt be provided with bolſters beneath the ſplinter, elſe the 
fleſh goeth out of the Wound. and the bones would then 
be left naked, and hardly admit any healing, and the bones 
being naked will grow rugged from the air, and the panicle 
fals off from the bone, which would make the bones to ad- 
mit of no fleſh, neither is the Fracture deſirous of any, and 
it is dangerous at the firſt day, to keep the bones and Fracture 
together, when che panicle is looſe it feldom cloſeth a- 
: To prevent theſe dangers, and to keep the Fractures from 
diſ-joyning, and that it need not to be ſo ſtrongly tied, and 
that the fleſh may the better (tay there and fall not off; then 
before you dreſs him, firſt view and meaſure it well, and cut 
the hole into the plaiſter, and lay it about (like a ring) and 
chiefly on that which ſtandeth out higher, and will come oute 
further (even as | have written betore of ordinaty Fra- 
Qares ang cloſed ones) that the ring about che Wound 
keep in tae bone, and then the ſplinters alſo of the firſt bind 
| elp 
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help to keep the Fracture eff,and notthoſe that were applied 
laft,& thoſe that are laid laſt do not pinch the fleſh ſo much, 
as when they were laid flac upon. 

Though you make the bolſters never ſo ſoft,” if you bind 
hard, it cloſeth and preſſeth the fleſh in ſo much, that it goeth 
away the more, and leaveth the bones naked, then theſe 
bones will never admit of a cure. But you muſt make that 
ring thus, that by the ſplinters you may know whether they 
reſt upon the ring and do not touch the Wound ; that is, on 
that high place, where the bone ſtrives to get out, you muſt 
lay i four - double plaiſter, but to the other ſide, vhete it doth 
not ſtrive to get out, there you lay but a threedoubled plaiſter - 
and about the whole Leg but a ſingle one. But if you have laid 
a double plaiſter about the whole Leg, as I often uſe to do, 
that the band may draw and hold the ſtrouger, then you 
muſt lay it thicker about the Wound, by reaſon you took the 
other double; all this is to be obſerved, according as the 
Fracture goeth out and is hollow] for the Fracture is ſome- 
times very hollow and deep. | 4009 AFlap-fra- 

As for example, if a Cart · wheel breaketh ſuch a Fracture, dure made 
itpreſſeth not the bone out by the Wound, but commonly with Cart - 
pre ſſeth it upward , and for the moſt part cuts off the fleſh bel. 
above, and forceth the bone into the Wheels track. Here 
you ſee it is done on the tontrary, therefore the bolſters alſo 
. muſt be laid contrary, vx. tothe whole ſide, even as in a ſin- 

le Fracture which is not open, here you need not that ring 
ut the Wound but a plain ſplinter muſt be applied on the 
Wound,with a plain bolſter, plaiſter and ointment, and other 
things belonging therete, that the materials may run into 
and the band be not fouled; the ſame alſo mult be obſerved 
in other Wound-dreſſings.. 

Courteous Reader, by way of admonition I told and ſhew- 
ed this unto you, that when you meet with any ſuch danger: 
ous ſimptoms in Fractures, that it may be a rule unto you 
bow to deal with them, and not to put the patient intopains. 
For in ſuch things I was many time perplexed; not knowing 
what to do, When the fleſh begun to go off fromthe bones, 
and ſtood naked like a dead * bone. 75 

| a nce 
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Once I had a Patient, born at eAlrflad, who broke his 
bone twice above the Knee, to whom with others being cal- 
led, to look unto this heavy ſpeRacle, I ſaw the middlemoſt 
piece about ſix thumbs breadth ſtanding naked from the 
fleſh,going about to get it in again, behold on the other end 
it was off the fleſh, for he had two fall Fractures on the 
Thigh, 1 ſeeiag that it was quite looſe, and without any 
ſtreaks, and lookedilike a dead mans bone, and 1 perceiving 
that it wouls ſtick no where, then I took it out quite, and 
drefled his Wound as Fractutes uſually are dreſt, and ſet the 
two ends to their places as well as I could, and I healed him 
ſo, that he was able to follow his Cons but he halted in his 
going as deep as the broken bone was long; there came ſuch 
corruption from this party, for horrors ſake I dare not write 
of it,T bis example is quoted for that purpoſe, that you ſhould 
not give over any broken bone or Member as long as there 
is any life in it, and this party carried it as well as any did with 
a file. Therefore be not too raſh in cutting off of Members, 
unleſs the thing well confidered be found, that there is no o- 
ther means left for to keep it on. 

No bone ought to be taken out of a Wound, unleſs it be 
quite looſe, neither do ſearch much into the Wound with the 
little Seeker, as is uſually done, for ſuch bones will looſen 
themſelves, if they muſt be looſe; ſtroak the matter neatly to- 
ward the Wound, and look wel, that the Wound beneath 
grow not hollow, which uſually happeneth. For ſometimes 
the flefh fals quite away which at firft fuck, becauſe all was 
cruſhed and conſumed away, and fmoaked continvally; it 
muſt be cleanſed by reaſon of ſuchſhowers, and ſtill wipe a» 
way that which is falling, for which you muſt be ſtored with 
clean linnen. 

Moreover theſe bands muſt be carefully handled , more 
than any bands you are to look to, therefore do not ſpoil the 
firſt band with binding, for it is bettet to bind it flick, than 
too hard, and it is better likewiſe to apply not too many ſplin- 
ters, ſo it is alſo with the plaiſters, to be ſparing here is better 

to be laviſh. In a word, pains in Wounds are ſooner 
_ increaſed than diminiſhed with too many ſplinters, plaiſters, 
| 5 clothes, 
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clothes ; c. then the band holdeth ſo faſt, that you can 
hardly get it off; but if any of theſe be wanting, chey may 
be ſupplied at any time. but if you exceeded in the former, 
you cannot mend char fault without putting the Patient into 
great pains; therefore let enough vent, and room as much as 
vou may. | 
How perplexed was I many times in ſtudying out the beſt 
way to dreſs ſuch Fractures? ſometimes I made holes into 
the ſplincers ; ſometimes | joyned two together, and ſo cut 
one proper Piece out of it; ſometimes I laid two, one by the 
other, and yet left room enough to come tothe Wound; and 
it hollow ones were firting, I applied them , but I made all 
ſerve ſo;that ] lefr the band untoucht and unaltered. Some- 
times ſuch caſes I had, which way to dreſs the Wound cenve- 
niendy:lknew-not ; and when I faw it could be no other- 
wiſe, but that the band muſt be undreſt, I let it paſs for that 
time, thinking when the Patient and Im otherwiſe minded, 
then things ſhould be better conſidered of, and that which 
was defective for the preſent, Imended at the nexx dreſſing. 
Fortheiwhich I could quote many examples, how I Wer 
called out of my fleep, finding many help and uſeteſs people 
abant:the Patient, ani neither meaſuring nor fitting the true 
n or breadth of the ſpli I did my beſt, as well asT 
could. but this was my great comforr, Thad room to let the 
green Ointment tun inte the Wound between the ſplinters 
and afterwgrd-the'Woundloinement;and was not ſparing of 
it, and made it come into all places, and where I could not 
come to the Wound, let ſome dhyes puſs. in the interim ſup- 
plied it with the Salve and Ointment ; then Ttook it off, and 
cut the ſplinters either ſnorter or narrower, yet not ſtirring 
nor movingithe Fracture. 1052 426 eee 
Nom l have ſhewed'unts you ir! brief, that if U Fracture by 
reaſon of ſome obſtructions, cannot be dreſſed us it 2 8 
— — 
ordinary g thoug et | rind even, 
as much as poſſible itimay yer wil h not d u der ſo 
firmly one upon another aserdinery Früctures willy becaüſt 
cheit tin being whole, 2» Y _———— n+ 
| a 3 er 
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feſter away, but clingeth freely to the other. But Flap - fra 
ctures, if much broken, and ſome ſplinters being broken out, 
they feſter and yeild much corruption, and fall quite away, 
though the bones thereof be ſet as well as can be, yet will 
they not keep together, and the fleſh of it feſtereth away, 
whereas in other Fractures the fleſh comes to good, and hol- 
deth firmly. Therefore in ſuch Flap- fractures you muſt ſuſ- 
fer more fleſh to grow than in any other Wound, and muſt 
be more cleanſed than any other Wound. For the marrow 
alſo inſuch Fractures turns to matter, and runs out at the 
Wound, here fleſh muſt be made grow to fill up that place, 
whick will not be done in a long time. This may happen 
alſo io an ordinary Fracture, however that fleſh which hang- 
eth at the panicle and ſtreaks,which alſo hangs on the bones, 
ſooner takes hold on the bone, than that fleſh which is bur 
growing like a new twig, | | 

Courteous Reader, I will propo und you a true example, 
with all the circumſtances to the full. I had oncea Patient, 
whoſe Leg was pulled off by a roap, by his treading in the 
roap, which quickly parted it, at which time was drawn up a 
Beech-tree, which fell on this Mans Leg, betweenche Ankle 
and the Knee, and broke ſuch a long Wound, that I ſtartled 
at it when Iſawit; for the Leg was off, hanging onely on a 
little piece, and | wos dered much, how any life could be left 
init;- 1 ſaw no help for him, being farre from people in a 
Farmers houſe, and that happened in a Winters night, where 
I had no accommodation, and could not drefs him as he 
ought; I cutoff the bruiſed , broken and torn fleſh , veins 
— muſcles with ſheers, for it was broken ſo much, that it 
looked like out : wota fringes, and was very black. I dreſt 
him as well as I could, and laid him don in che beſt manner 
the place would afford, and had ſmall hopes of his Foot, for 
I was afraid it would fall off eyery moment. I let him lie, 
being he was not much pained, neither was there any ſwel- 
ling,) put. a grow: deal of Oigement into it. I cleanſed ĩt in che 
belt r could, and when ] dreſt him, then I thought, 


now thi Tone fals off. becauſe the danger was ſo great. But 
God gave a bleſſing; his Foot kept on; when I came ta dreſs 


him 
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him at the fifreenth day, I was deſirous to fee how the Leg 
& Foot did look, after I cleanſed him carefully,I ſaw that the 
torn fleſh and veins were ſeparated and purged, but the Fra- 
ure and the bones I diſliked in their poſture, - I took his 
Foot and turned it to the Knee-ward, and viewed the bones 
to ſee where they wavy £47: and ſo I (et his bones now toge- 
ther, as if the Fracture had been done newly; then I found a 
dried beech leaf in the bone, which I took out, and cleanſed 
the Fracture as well asI could, and made ready a band for 
him, with ſplinters and other neceſſary things, and ſo I dreſt 
him. 

This notable example, courteous Reader, I quote for no 
other end, but that Surgeons ſhould not make too much haſte 
for cutting off of deſperate Members, before the Wound and 
Fracture be fully cleanſed, 

1 intreat you not to cut off Members, though they be 
craſhed and ſhattered in pieces, much leſs ſuch that are 
wounded lame; for I have ſeen things grow on again be- 
yond any mans expectation. Therefore be careſul, and be 
not too raſh in cutting off of Members: For my ſelf have 
cured Legs, Feet, Arms, with Gods bleſſing, which ordinary 
Surgeons had condemned to be cut off, which were kept on 
through my help; I do not ſpeak here beyond exceptions; 
for I alſo have cut off Fingers, Nails, Toes, Legs and Arms; 
I ſpeak onely of that great haſty raſhneſs , - when they fall 
on cutting at firſt , where at the tenth dreſſing it ſhould be 
forborn, as long as the Member is not quite ſeparated, nor 
the contuſed parts fall off (till and ſtink ; for it will not al- 
wayes continue in that ſtink ( for the like I told you at the 
healing of ſinews, where the like ſtink enſueth. ) 

Surgeons are many times blinded, that when they come to 
cut into a Member, they find ſomewhat which looks freſh, 
enough; and ſeeing there is ſome lively thing there, then 
ſurely there is more there than they could imagine. 


But when neither hope, nor advice, nor any Medicine a- / 
vaileth, then Tcan ſay nothing againſt ther diſmembring; 
Becauſe my ſelf have cut off neglected rotten Members, which, 
were paſt all cures, 

But 
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But 1:never dealt ſo upon freſh Wounds or Fractures, nor 
that at the firſt binding, but onely when ſuch bands were pu- 
erified and quite rotted off. There is a difference between 
freſh and rotten bands,and each requireth a due remedy. But 
to cut off a band, which to day, or two or three dayes ago 
as dreſt, that is no putrified fleſh, but a Member contuſed, 
or a part that had a hurt by a fall ot cut; but if ſucha Weund 
had been of half a yeers ſſanding, it may he held then for a 
putrified ulceration ; and whether it laſted a longer or ſhor⸗ 
ter time, yet is it never reckoned among the firſt bands, for 
then is it already fallen to puttefaction unto matter, and not 
to ſeparation uato healing. For eight or twelve dayes are 
enough for acleanſing , yet theſe things are conſidered of, 
according as the condition of the FraRureis. Therefore 
do not ſtand upon a two or three dayes band, but rather wait 
till ten dayesbe paſt at the leaſt , before youfall to the cut- 
ting off of any part, which yet hangeth firmly, though ſome 
part of the skin ſeparateth. For as ſoon as it begins to raiſe 
and to ſeparate,then there is hope that mare of the contuſed 
part will remain. Therefore be not too haſty in cutting off 
ſuch a Joynt, which is of great uſe to the paxty, be it a cut, n 
blow, a contuſion, a burning, or a ſhot, or any other way in- 
flicted. Conſider fitſt very well, whether it may nat be time 
enough, after three, five, or more dayes, to take the ſection in 
band, for all rottening ſinews and veins do make a flink; 
but when it can be no otherwiſe, then I cannot fay againſt it, 
for my ſelf did ſo. Sometimes ſuch contuſed ſinews and 
veins cauſe ſuch a ſtink, by reaſon of a cold and hot fire that 
is therein, then ſeparateth the putrified fleſh from the ſound, 
in ſuch a manner, that it is to be admired. 
If you come a Fracture which is not quite broken off, do 
not you take it off with your griping, groapingand ſeeking, 
but ler it alone till you have ſufficiently viewed, if you ſeek 
not in it,it Will ſwell the leſs, and fit it ſelf better for healing. 
nor the ſhattered pieces will prick the fleſh afreſh, not the 
branches of the bone will break off or come atwhart. Try 
not whether it be yet ſtrong enough, unleſs you be ſure thar 
it will be no hurt to the party. Let the party lie ſtill day and 


night 
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night til} you cieanſe and dreſs him; uſe no Cortoſives eo 
the Wound for to cleanſe it withal, it cleanſeth it ſeif enough 
through the Wound- ointment, and caſts forth that which 
ſhould be caſt out; if you corrode it, you nip of the agglu- 
tination, and the bones turn to a blackneſs, and will hardly 
agglue again. Let him have a dry ſwearing Bath to cleanſe 
him, and let him not come the whole year into a water 
Bath. 

If the Fracture hath laina long time, and you would fain 
ſet it up- right, and che Wound on the Flap-fraRure is not 
yet healed, then is it dangerous to do it, eſpecial y if the Fra- 
cure is on the Thigh. for there no bones grow together, one- 
ly a fleſh betwixt the ends, and is juſt as glue is betwixt two 
boards to hold them faſt together, ſo that fleſh holds the two 
ends of the bone together, for that reaſon is it called Horſe- 
fleſh, becauſe it is harder then other fleſh, and is ſoftet than a 
Cartilage, and is very like the gums about the Teeth, and that Heri. floh. 
holds the bones together one on another. Therefore if ſuch 
a party hath lain long, end many wait for his being ſet up- 
right, however do not you venter too ſoon to ſet him on his 
Leg ( eſpecially if the Fracture is on the Thigh) unleſs the 
Wound of the Flap- fracture be well healed ; if not, then is 
it a ſign, that the fleſh about the Fracture is not grown toge- 
ther nor healed ; for when that is healed,then the skin about 
the Wound healeth and cloſeth. The Ointment muſt al- 
wayesrun well into the Wound of the Flap-fraRure , that 
the fleſh may grow from within, for onevery part of the 
bone there groweth fleſh in the place where the marrow 
was, and is filled up with Horſe · fleth. 

Therefore the common ſaying is,that a broken bone after 
it is healed holds ſtronger than it did before the Fracture, by 
reaſon of that hard flefh, which is very tough. That party 
which proveth well in fleſh a bout the body and the eyes, it is 
a ſign that his Fracture alſo will heal the ſooner, 

I have cured ſuch parties, who were ſtrong in their going 
and ſtanding , feeling no weakneſs about the Fracture, bur 
when they happened to fall ſick within that years time, either 
of a Head- ach, or a Feaver, Ague, or ſuch like, then _ the 

Fracture 
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Fracture they felt alſo a weakneſs , becauſe the fleſh of their 
bodies decaying , the fleſh alſo about the Fracture decay- 
eth. | 

I deſiſt from rehearſing any examples, becauſe Experience 
brings in enough daily. Therefore if the Wound of the 
Fracture be not quite healed and cloſed, then hold it to be 
not ſtiffe and ſtrong enough to bear ; therefore be warned, 
becauſe I know where ſuch faults have been committed, 
though the Fracture were reaſonably well cured ; ſo that no 
complaint was about that, yetafrerward complaints were 
made, becauſe the Patient was ſet too ſoon upon his Leg, and 
made too ſoon uſe of it, either by carrying too much, and 
putting his ſtrength too ſoon to the work , cauſing a relapſe 
to himſelf,and a re- fracture to his bone; the Surgeon is not 
in fault here, but the party muſt bear the blame. 

Though you are aſſured enough of the healing and his ſet- 
ting him upright, yet if the party would not be willing to 
bear two ſplinters about him , yet let him have one ſplinter 
about the Flap- fracture after healing, for if any chance be- 
fals bim, it will appear in that place firſt. 

This needs not to be done to an Arm fracture, neither the 
Fractures below the Knee need to wear ſplinters ſo long a 
time as thoſe on the Thigb muſt , becauſe the great and ſmal 
bones of the Leg help to bear one another, and in the Thigh 
there is but one bone, which will not hold together ſo well if 
once broken. 

There are ſome, who by all meant would have Fractures 
ſalved and annointe d, and Will not beleive the Patient can be 
healed, unleſs he be ſo annointed and ſalyed; but you are to 
forbear, and be afraid of ſuch dawbings. When a tender- 
neſs is incident to a bone, then you may annoint the party. if 
of growing years, being above twelve, and under twenty 
years, in their bones is a ſhortneſs and ſmalneſs, and that 
holdeth not long neither. And this makes me to bring in 
a Compariſon of two twigs of a Tree, the one was bowed 
and nibbled by beaſts , the other was not, the nibbled one 
could not prove ſo well as that which was not nibbled. So 
it is with the bones in young growing people when they are 

| | wounded, 


| | PIT — _ 
wounded,the hurt bone ſtands ill, or is ſomewhat hinders 

edinits growing, but the found bone groweth mainly, and 

ſo the one is not like the other in the growth, and that muſt 

be mended with Medicaments that warm and rarifie the 

bloud , thatit overtake in growing that, it laſt inthe ſtill 
ſtanding, and be equal with the other. 

I had a party ia cure, whoſe Feet grew unequal, and the 

one Leg alſo was longer than the other; here | was per- 
plexed, not becauſe the Leg l cured conſumed away, but ra- 
ther that the other out greœ it, which had a greater ſupply of 
pure and thin bloud than the other, which was under cure. 
and hindered in its growing, by the poſture the Leg lay in, 
aud the wounded ſinews,and the ill ſetting of the bone. To 
further the growing of this ſhort Leg I did thus ; after the 
Fracture was „Irubbed and ſtroaked the inſide of the 
Leg and going to annoint it, I applied a band where the Fra- 
Qure was, or elſe had one that held that place ſtrongly;then 
J annointed the Leg very well above and below the Fracture, 
alwayes warming my bands; I never touche the Leg with 
cold bands, warming alſo the bands and plaiſters, and let 
the Leg hang down, when I annoĩnted it, I did not gripe the 
Leg hard, bat the skin I ſtroaked freely, More of this ſhall 
be ſaid in the Chapter which handleth of exiccated Mem- 
bers. 

I intend now to ſpeak of ſwelled Fractures, which are heal- Of ſwelled 
ed, yet are ſtill chick and grois, and that one Joynt and Mem- Members 
ber is as heavy as two in the going or ſtanding, which thick- and Joynts. 
neſs 1 took away without cauſing any pain. I had ſeveral 
ſuch ſwelled Members, which amaze the beholder, yet the 
Lord gave a bleſſing to their healing, but fome ſigns were 
left behind. 

The reaſon why I ſpeak now of ſwelled Members is, be- 
cauſe formerly I have written of exiccated Members, theſe 
being contraries, that Surgeons may take notice how to help 
theſe fimptoms, for that which is good for the one is nought 
for the other, and a wet Bath is nought for both, but in other 
things contraries are uſed; viz, if you have in hand a wi- 
thered and up-dried Member, you muſt ſtroak it downwards, 
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and a ſwelled Member you muſt ſtroak upward' at tlie dref2 
fing. If in an Arm or Leg a humour remained, and is not a 
ſwelling canſed by ſomemlceration of a wounded and lamed 
part, be it of a fall or a blow, be the cauſe hat it will, either 
itch, ſmall pox, imbroidered clothes, hard and long labour; 
or a long down-hanging of the Member, or an ulcerated 
Fracture, or a great ſcabbedneſs redneſs, dropſie, &c. of all 
theſe I do notſpeak, but of a humour of the body, where there 
is neither redneſs, anger. nor water. Here you may judge if 
you be judicious, of what humour Ido ſpeak. Such means 
muſt. not be uſed, ſpoken of formerly, forſwelled Members, 
whereby the Patients Member would eaſily be mortified, and 
death enſues upon. Look well and conſider what ſwellings 
are ſpoken of here, all ſorts of ſwellings are not yet related, 
as among the reſt, the ſwellings of lamed Members, which 
have neither ſpots, nor biles, or holes, ſuch may be dreſt in 
the manner ſpoken of, and bound not ſo hard as the firſt. 
Such ſimptoms are incident to Knees, Elbows, Shoulders, An- 
kles, but ſeldom to other places. 

Laſtly, If a Flap - fracture be ſo great, that whole pieces of 


When the the Leg come out, you muſt not therefore cut off that Mem- 
bones are ber, as many would do, but ſet the bones right again one up- 
tene out. on another, and let Nature provide for the reſt: Theſe 


bones will grow together again, but the Member groweth 
ſhorter. 

I could quote many examples ſerving to that purpoſe, 
where the two bones of the Leg were taken ont ſome fingers 
breadth, which were ſet again from below upward, and were 
healed ſucceſsfully, but the Leg fell as much ſhorter as thoſe 
pieces were long that came out. 
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Of Aru. fractures above and below the Elbow , how theſe ought 
to be dreſt and healed. 


F a Patient hatha broken Arm ebove or below the Elbow, 
ſet him on a ſtrong (tool, tie his ſound Arm to the ſtool, or 
let him be held ftrongly by that Arm, that he may not inter- 
rupt you in your work, and do it well at firſt, that you may 
have no diſgrace afterward, and the patient be put to further 
miſery, for if his Arm be not well ſet at firſt, afterward you 
will hardly do it, and the Joynt will be pained a long time, 
' Which at firſt was not well ſet, therefore preſently ſtretch the 
diſlocated Arm, and ſet it well one upon another, and ha- 
ving well ſet it, then have good help about ye, eſpecially when 
you have in hand any great Fracture in Arms or Legs. For 
the. greater the Fracture is, the ſtronger help you muſt have, 
and one body alone is not ſufflcient, unleſs your Patient be 
hearty and willing to endure; when you are about to dreſs 
him, let him lay his Arm on a cuſhion in his lap, in the mean 
while be you ready with your plaiſters, ſplinters, bolſters, 
roulers, needle and threed, and ſtitch-plaiſters, as you heard 
above. To an in-bowed Member you need but two ſplin- 
ters, the one to lie to the bowing , to keep in that raiſing or 
calluſity, and the other muſt lie eppoſite to it, to be helpful 
to that which lieth on the bowing, for one alone will not 
keep it down ſufficiently. But if the Fracture be great, and on 
a ſtrong Joynt and Member, then you muſt ule four ſplin- 
ters, which will be the ſafeſt way, for ſplinters will hardly be 
ſo broad as to keep the roulers off from in- printing, and 
when four ſplinters are laid, then the bands or roulers cannot 
come ſo nigh to it; on that ſplinter which lieth on the rai- 
ſed place or bulk lay another ſmaller ſplinter, it will hold the 
ſtronger, and ſpread a little of the Fracture ſalve to it, that 
it may not ſlide away, for if you lay two ſplinters one upon 
another, the one muſt be broader than the other, to keep that 
. raifed part che better in, and will ſlide off the leſs, Haveacare 
B ba you 
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you do not bind jt too hard, nor too lack; the hard binding 
is dangerous and deſtructive to the Member, caufing an in- 
flammation and dying, and a ſlack binding is hurtful al ſo, but 
not ſo much as the other, cauſing a crookedneſs in the heal- 
ing, when the band yeildeth, and the Fracture begins to raiſe 
or to ſlide, though that raiſing may be helped, but not ſo 
well as when it had been done well at firſt; the Patient muſt 
lie very quiet, neither ſtirring or turning much, be the Fra- 
cture in the Arm or Leg. 

Though I ſpeak here of in: bowed Members, think not that 
I mean onely ſuch, for hereby you have further information 
tor all other Fractures, be they broken in what manner they 
will, for an in-bowed Joynt or bone requireth as much toil, 
as if itwere quite broken: chere isa very ſmall difference 
between a Fracture and an in-bowed bone; a Fracture re- 
quireth care, that it ſtir not and go aſunder, but an in- bowed 
bone if once preſſed or turned right will keep ſo, but ſo doth 
not a Fracture, eſpecially that above the Elbow and that on 
the Thigh, that ſtriveth alwayes to get out again, for theſe 
bones commonly are ſome what crooked naturally, that is the 
reaſon why it doth not keep its ſtanding, and that bone is in 
ſome ſtraighter than in others. | 

Now if you can ſet right an in-bowed bone, much more 
may you do itin aFraQure; an in-bowed bone well ſer, 
keeps the place, but a plain Fracture hath more wayes to get 
out again: I have ſeen alſo, that in the looking to it I was put 
to more trouble then I had at the firſt ſetting it right: it is not 
ſo with in-bowed bones, for that doth not go out any fide, 
unleſs you force it ſuch a way in the turning of it. There- 
fore do net over do it, make it not worſe , as ſuch an over. 
ſight rudely may be committed, where a Fracture is put out 
of its place, Which would ha ve kept together. There is great 
advantage here, hoth in the work and pains in the healing 
and growing, 

Briefly, the cure is half done, if a Fracture ſet keeps to- 


gether tot if once ſtruck aſunder,then the ſplinters and teeth 
reak,and the bones alſo break unequally, becauſe they break 
not ſo, as when they are ſawed and eut aſunder, but at their 

breaking 
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breaking they tear into many ſplinters, and many times can 
bardly be brought together again. And if any of theſe 
ſplinters cometh arwhart,the ſame is a hiaderance unto heal- 
ing, bringing an unevenneſs in the going and ſtanding, diſ- 
gracing the whole work. 

That branch or ſplinter which is in a croſs way, puzleth 
Surgeons, that they know not where the defect is, and if ſo 
be they know it to be a ſplinter, but how will they turn it? 
my adviſe is, if the Fracture be not quite aſunder, let it keep 
ſo, that with medling with it you may not cauſe one ſplin- 
ter or other, for to fall a twhart; I cannot give warning 
enough here, becauſe the dangers are great in ſuch caſes, 
which 1 have known and felt. 
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Of Fractures that are clo ven and burſt, hom a Surgeon ts to dal 
with them in their dreſſing and healing. | 


Aving ſpoken enough of Flap-fraQtures,now it follows Sylit Fra- 
that I ſpeak alſo of Fractures cloven and burſt, I call tures. 
this a ſplit er gaping Fracture, vhen a bone is ſplic and burſt 

either with a thruſt, blow, fall, or how as it may be done in 

any way; which ſplit or cleft is not a plain Fracture, but 

onely a rent, crack, like a crack ina glaſs, which to ſay is yet 

whole for all the crack. 

If any come to you, complaining of a bone which is a lit To know 
tle ſwelled, and paineth him when he toucheth it, or when]he cracked 
treadeth hard on that Foot, it berokeneth that that Leg is Fur. 
craked You are to apply che before named Fracture · plai · 
ſer and the ſplinters, as you heard before, and ſo let the party 
lie ſtill for ſome dayes ; that plaiſter will draw out the moi- 
ſture which is in the Legs, and the patient will quickly be 
healed. 

But if it be of a high ſwelling and feeleth ſoft, it is a 
Ggn , that a moiſture is gathered there from the bloud and 
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bone. Lance that place, make vent fer that humour, put a tent 
into the place covered with the little brown ointment, and 
dreſs it as a Flap- fracture, it will ſoon mend. 

Here I muſt needs ſpeak of ſome abuſes, which many ha ve 
committed, When they are about to cure ſuch Patients, 
and undertake to do it, then they will perform it with 
annointing , bathing , waſhing, and ſuch like. But it is 
ſeldom iſeen, that it is to any purpoſe, Yea (which is a pit- 
ty) they cauſe ſuch hurts thereby that can never be.cured. 
That hurt, which is cauſed thereby, is called by ſome Surge- 
ons, Marrow- wounds, the original whereof to deſcribe here 
is needleſs. ; 

If a bone be cracked, it may be the party doth flight it for 
the preſent, eſpecially if the bone be crackt all along, it will 
hardly cauſe any pains to the party in a twelve moneths time: 
if ſuch a crack be ſo ſubtile, that it is not felt in ſo long a time, 
however the marrow in that bone hath vent. 

Now as Nature in man cannot endure any Fracture, be it 
as lictle as it will, but it will complainof it one time or other; 
that crack in the bone will bring forth its excrement, I con- 
Feſs it is very little, yet in time it will come to ſome matter, 
which ſettleth to the lower part of the bone toward the 
Ankle, and the crack alſo in the mean time goes on by de- 
grees, becauſe its own excrements ſtay there, and are not ex- 
pelled through Medicaments. That moiſture being — 
to any quantity, it will ſeek for an iſſue in the end, and cauſeth 
a ſimptom, which commonly at the firſt appearance is like to 
Anthonies fire with a bliſter upon. 

Such things admit afterward no healing in that place where 
they are, becauſe their fountain and original is not there. 
For many times one hurts himſelf on the Shin, and that hurt 
breaksforth at the Ankle, becauſe the humour ſettleth down, 
Such burts being healed will break out again, not regarding 
theskin, and will not be mended neither with diet nor pur- 
ges, then they call it a Belly-flux,which is none at all. 


Cracks are I have cured ſuch ſimptoms of twelve or fifteen years 


flux. 


no Belly- — — all Surgeons that had them in hand were 


counted Belly - fluxes, whereas they had no other original 


but 


\ 
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but what was told. It fals by that in fuch caſes many Pa- 
tients are ſpoiled, becanſe Surgeons undertaking to cure ſuch 
hurts, know not their original, which is the chiefeſt thing 
here. But how theſe ſhall be known well, and fundamental- 
ly cured, you will find it in its due place, when I ſhall treat of 
all manner of ſimptoms. 

Here is a neceſſary Quzrry : How can any man go about 
his work with a cracked Arm, and how can a party ſtand or 
go whoſe Leg is craked ? 

To which I anſwer: Ves, it may be, which I know not by 
hear ſay alone, but have ſeen it: Mr. Purian of weflen an ex. 
pert Surgeon found it ſo in himſelf; he had a Fracture on his 
Leg, but went about along time, till at laſt he was fain to 
yeild, and in his down-lying he often conferred with me 
about it, telling me, that he marvelled, that he could ſtand 
and go about ſo long having a cracked Leg. From hence I 
infer, that a party may have a cracked Armor Leg, yet for 
all that he may follow his occaſion, but in what manner it is, 
he knoweth it beſt that hath the Fracture; and it may be, 
that ſuch parties are limping. Some Fractures are ſuch, that 
the party is not able to tread on that Foot, though the whole 
houſe ſhould be on fire. Fractures are not all alike, break 
not alike, and their healing is not done one manner of way, 

The reafon why ſome can do theit work and 50 about is 
in my judgement, becauſe in the fore part of the Arm are 
two bones, as alſo on the Leg, if onely one of theſe bones be 
crackt, the other holds ſtrong yet, and ſo the party doth his 
work, thouꝑh in pains; but it is another thing with the bone 
above the Knee and above the Elbow; and ſo there is a 
difference in ſuch cracks, 


Of cracked bones,what they are; ſome examples quoted. 


Theſe are called crackt Fracture: which are not apparent, 
it is not unknown what ſuch parties ail, they complain, and- 
know why, and ignorant Surgeons having them in hand, neg- 
lect them ſo long, till the hurt breaketh out, and counting it 
ignorantly to be a Belly - flux - humour, in the upſhut gar! 

C 3 call 
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call it a Sprain. Of theſe I quote ſame examples, that you 
may know what I do call acrackt Fracture, and what the con- 
ditionof it is. 

1. A Maid coming home ward loaden with bought Wares, 
fell on a ſtone in the ſtreet, after ſhe roſe ſhe went on her 
way, though with pain, and coming home ſhe annointed the 
place to diſperſe the bloud, and this annointing ſhe continu- 
ed for half a year, at laſt it broke out with great pain and 
ſtink, it was held to be a humour of the body, which they 
dawbed with Plaiſters fora whole year, but it would not 
come to any healing. 

This Maid was brought to me, perceiving the cauſe of it, 
I deſired her to let me open it, there I found a Fracture with 
a cut, and the bone beganto be ſcaled and black, I took it out, 
cleanſed the ſore, and cured it as a cracked bone, and ſhe was 


healed, 


2, A Maid gathering Apples under a tree,taking up a load 
of them on her head, going along ſhe ſtept into a hole, broke 
ber ſhinin pieces; ſhe ſate down, ſtaying for ber Father to 
lead or earry her home ; her Father 2 her, bidding 
her to riſe, telling her, that ſome vein or other ſhe did ſprain; 
ſhe went on that Fracture ſome hundred paces, and made it 
thereby worſe and worſe, at laſt ſhe could not tread upon it: 
I wasfent for, I told, that her bone was broke, I was laughed 
at, they ſaying, it were not poſſible a body ſhould tread on it 
if the bone were broken , much leſs to go ſo farre as ſhe did 
after her fall. Their beleif was broug ht to experience u 
their own peril, For the bones went aſunder , and the Fra- 
cure began to grow too big for her to endure, and for me to 
heal. | | 
3. AMan ſervant carrying a bundle of graſs, perceived 
he cracked his Leg, yet he went on, and in pains he cayried 
home the graſs with much ado, This fellows Fracture was 
of ſo great difficulty to be ſet and healed, as ever 1 had any, 
for when I lancedir,it was found to be enough for one Fra- 
cture. n | | 
4. A young taan taking downfrem a Horſe a ſack of ſali 
broke bis bone , for all that he went baut for mA agen, 
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but at laſt the bones broken — 4 in good earneſt, many 
Surgeons had him in cure before I came to him, and it pro- 
ved ar eal Fracture, which at firſt it would not be taken to 
be one. 

$« A Barber riding along, came among Horſes which 
fought among themſelves, by their kicking his Leg was bro- 
ken, he felt it well enough that it was ſo, but he knew not he- 
ther it was broken in two; lighting from his Horſe he went 
into his houſe, and in his going it was not ſeen by the boot 
whether he was hurt or no, the boot being pol off, he tried 

ug 


whether he could go, but could not, for the two bones of the 
Leg were beaten in pieces; I had to do enough to cure them, 
and were healed without limping. 

6. AGirl carrying a basket full of chips, and ſtepping 
over a bleck heard her bone give a ſnap, ſhe flings in the 
chips at the door, fits down on the next block, but her Pa- 
rents being hard to her, made her go for all that, this Fra- 
cure was lanced afterward, and was long under the cure. 

7. A Servant had a Fracture, which I judged to be a lame 
one, I was laughed ar, becauſe I called it a Fracture, but it was 
paſt laughing, when I caok out the bone from the gartering 
place to the Ankle. For thoſe Surgeons which ſaw him, 
thougbt it a thing impoſſible , that be ſhould be able to go 
when his bone was in pieces, and many agreed with theſe 
Surgeons it was ſo. But the Patient ſaid , my bone is bro- 
ken; I preſently opened the place, opened the fleſh to the 
bone, which was black, becauſe themarrow preſt thorough 
the Fracture, bat he was healed, could leap and jump without 
halcing at all. 

Many more examples I could quote, but forbear it, and 
rather tell the cauſe why any one can go for all his bone be 
broken 1 viz, if a bone be broken ſo, that the Fracture hath 
branches and ſplinters,theſe hold the bone till together, be- 
cauſe it ſtands 2 yet and beareth up the Patient; as 
when ones bone be not well healed, he goeth but in pains and 
with much ado , more than one whole bone is but brokeu 


lately. 
D d A Ser- 


cture. 


Signs of 2 and yet the qther ſigns are at hand, which you felt with your 
Track- ta- hands, then is it ely a crack, which holdeth ſtiffely yet, an 
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A Servant broke the bone next to the hand, complained 
much, his Miſtreſs applied to it Vinegar and Bran; I coming 
to dreſs.the old Womans Sore on her Leg, I losked on the 
Lad, knew what he ailed, but would ſay nothing for fear they 
ſnould give me the lie; the Lad complained more and more, 
at laſt I was lid to ſee what he ailed ; I told, that the Medi- 
cine applied could do no good, for the Lads Arm is broken, 
and it was ſo as ſaid, and the Lad had no reſt, and it Was 
worſe with him every day, then my words were found true. 
The Lads Hand being grown crooked, then they gave leave 
that he ſhould be dreſt. I ſet his bone right, dreſt him, he felt 


eaſe, and his Hands ſwelling was allayed; 


How cracked Frattures may be ltarned;or diſcerned, in old and 
young Folks. 


If you have a Patient, whoſe Arm or Leg is red, accom- 
panied with a ſwelling, and the redneſs dothnotalwayes ap- 
E at firſt, but after, when it beginneth to ſwell, and will 

reak out; if ſuch a thing appeareth , then ask the Patient 
how long that ſign was there, if he can tell, then you muy the 
better diſcern the hurt, but if he cannot tell, either by reaſon 
of his young age, not able to ſpeak being a Child, chen feel 
it hard,. and try whether you feel any unevenneſs, ox any thing 
broken; ask again, where he doth feel any pain, if he be able 
to anſwer you. But if a Child, tale notice here it ſhrinkerh 
at if toucht, whether there be a hollowneſs,ora bump, or any 
other crookedneſs, and at the feeling of the place take notice 
whether it doth ſtir, if you find it to do ſo, and giveth a ſnap, 
or you can feel the hollowneſfs, or it yeilds to bowing, then 
is it ſurely a Fracture; and if it ſhould not yeild to bowing, 


and 
the party can ſtand upon it, and go, and can work, and no bo- 
dy could think that he ailed my thing. | 

Incaſe you are not yet ſure by feeling,bowing, &c. then 
take noticeof the Paticnts-words,whether he beard any — 
4 b Crac 
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crack b what work he had done: hether ic cane 
by a jump, lift, fall. thruſt, blow, or Nipping into a pit, or by 
ſtriding over ditches, or elimbing up the Ladder, or hurting 
himſelf againſt che bedſted. For I had Patients which broke 
their Arms by turning in their beds, and proved plain Fra- 
ures, apparent to the eye and feeling. 

It happened, that at Neſel in Glaris I was to ſee a Boy to 
know what ailed him, no body knew, but I conceived what 
it might be, though I knew not the manner of it, I held it to 
come either from a blow, fall, &c. But the Boy and the reſt 
ſaid it was grown ſo, but I ſaid, it was a burt, be it done what 
time it would. I inte ng to be gone, his Nurſe ſaid to the 
Boy, I remember you fell from the cheſt , when you were 
ramping with another Boy, and after that you complained. 
Then he confeſſed, ſaying, | remember ic, for ever ſince I felt 
my ſelf every day worſe. 

From hence we gather, that Surgeons muſt not eaſily be 
miſled, though the ſay no hurt befel the Child, it came of it 
ſelf ! For Servants will conceal things, when they let a Child 
fall, or other wayes hurt it by their careleſneſs: but when 1 
felt the crack or ſwelling, then they put it off, ſaying, it was 
done at night in their bed, to ſnun their Maſters diſpleaſure; 
nay, Children themſelves will conceal the true canſes of their 
hurts, for fear of offending their Parents. And ſome parents 
are ſuperſſ itious; ſuppoſing their Children are hæwisched. 
when they ſee their healing doth nat come off ſoon e- 


Of 4 foſtered Nail, mich fooliſhly is called the ſleeping Worm, 
wat it properly, | 1080 


This Sore had ſeyeral names put uponit, becauſe it was 
knomn but to ſe w) ſome call it a Worm,of Which opiaion 
Lam, for fuch a ſore may very well deſerve ſuch a name, bo- 
cauſe it feeds like a Worm every day more and more , and 

rows bigger, becauſe the marrow that preſt thorough the 

one cannot be reduced to its — place again, from whence 
| D'd 3 it 
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it once came, ĩt ſearcheth further, and preſſetk ſo far, that ir 
muſt needs break out thorough the skin. It is called a Worm, 
decauſe it gnaweth, panteth and pulleth, continually prick- 
ing, cauſeth miſerable pains before it comes to a ripeneſe, and 
before the fleſn putrifieth and dyeth. Sometimes it fals out 
to the loſs of that Joynt. He that had ſuch a Sore know- 
eth what to ſay of it. In my Judgement it is a gnawing 
Worm, and not a ſleeping one, as ſome put that name upon it, 
becauſe it doth cauſe no ſleep to the party, but keeps him 
awakened in pain and torments. It is called alſo the not- 
named, or (a whats you call) an unknown Sore, no body 
knows what it is. Seeing it is unknown, never had its true 
name put upon it, then let it have its name, and ſay, this fore 
Einger is a cracked Fracture, and it is ſo indeed, let others ſay 
of it what they pleaſe, 1 found it to be ſo. And this Sore 
hath its original from thence ; if a Finger hath received 
wrong, and the foremeſt bone is hurt, then in time that natu- 
rall moiſture deſireth to get out by thMflicele rent (for as 
ſoon as à bone is cracked then it fals out ſo ) betwixt the 
bone and the fleſh, which covereth that bone, and is tough 
and ſtrong like a tendon, where the fatneſs lieth, and being 
it is removed from its place, needs muſt it begin to putrifie 
and break through the fleſh : then pain and miſery groweth 
on, the bone inflameth and feſtereth. From thence it comes 
into the fleſn, then ſorrows begins, and the Joynt muſt be ta- 
ken off, if on the Toe, the Foot may be lamed, if the finew 
or joynt water comes to it, which is clear and yellow, cauſing 
more danger; if that Sore goeth further, a whole Member, 
Hand or Foot may be loſt, or a whole Arm, if not death fol- 
lows altogether. I have ſeen a Hand cut off, by reaſon of 
ſuch a cracked Fracture, which being opened and ſearched; 
the cauſe was found of all that miſchief. Hence we gather, 
how from ſmall Sores great ſimptoms may ariſe , which in- 
deed may well be called the not · named ( or what's ye call it) 
becauſe their firſt cauſe or original is unknown. 


of 


Of a crachs Fraſture on the Shin, 


If there be a crack on the Shin, it fals out that that crack 
inclineth to feſter, which maketh a hollowneſs that begins in 
time to be moiſt; a hollowneſs being made, the moiſture 
ſoaketh lower; if ſo, then is the cauſe worſe; for theugh 
you ſhould open that Sore where that matter is, and you 
would heal it, you will miſs your aim do what ye can: My 
advice is, to open ſuch a thing before the matter be ſettled 
to any place, becauſe that moiſtare breaks not forth ſo eaſily 
as it doth in any other Sore, for it is a meer water, and hard · 
ly turns to matter. 

For when you open that hurt at the place where the Fra- 
cture is, then you may the eaſier come at it, then if you open 
it at a further diſtance from the crack, and that crack will 
heal the ſooner, the nearer it be opened to the Fra dure; and 
in caſe you were to take out any bones, were it not fitter there 
to do it there then at a further diſtance ? how ſhall the bro- 
ken or looſe bones get ont, if thus neglected and let alone 
till feſtered > And the bones that are deſirous to get out are 
commonly black, ſtand ſeldom looſe, but hold faſt, and muſt 
be forced out with an inciſion Knife or other Inſtrumenc : 
in caſe you will ſtay the bones leaſure to get out of ics own 
accord, there is no Way for them but by putrifaction, if ſo, 
then you may look for many of them ; it will prove a tedi- 
ous cure and to no purpoſe ; for ſcarrs,ſhort Members, lalt- 
ings, crooked bodies, &c. yea, a perpetual ſign it will leave 
behind. Three or four FraRures thus opened are ſooner 
cured than one which is not opened, which 1 have ſeen ſeve- 


ral times. 


eA Nuotation of notable examplis of Sprains and [mall Bonc. 
fractures, which turned to great Sores. 


Out of theſe following examples the Reader may ſee, how 


fach things might be prevented before they turn unto fuch 
| ſimptoms,. 


. 
by 
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ſimptoms. About the year 1540. the whole Company of 
Surgeons at Zurich bath been baffled and put to a non - plus 
by Sprains and ſmall cracked bones, ſome whereof I will 
rehearſe, that were under cute a whole tvyelye moneths, ſome 
ſix moneths, ſome two years, ſome more. ſome leſs, before 
they came to my hands, theſe muſt be a warning to Novices 
in Surgery. Some of the Patients may be a witneſs this pre- 
ſentyear 1563. what toil and moil, what pains they were 
put to, how their Members were cutoff, others condemned 
to becutoff., Why? By reaſon of a Sprain, a ſmall hurt or 
fall, which brought ſome to a lameneſs, ſome to a moſt pain- 
ful halting, and thoſe were glad which came off with an or- 
dinary or eaſie m— 

1, A Taylors Widdow ſprain'd her Foot, after ſhe had 
been plaiſtered and dawbed with Salves a longtime, the Sur- 
geons reſolved twice at a meeting to ſaw the Foot off; but 
at laſt with much ado ſhe was cured, and her Foot ſa- 
ved. 

2. AMaſon ſprain'd his Leg coming down a Lad der, who 
lay along time under Surgeons hands, Who in the end con- 
demned his Leg to be ſawed off; no heſp for it, though ma- 
ny forrain Surgeons were called to it. 

3. I had two Brothers at X»exos in cure, whoſe black 
bones I digged out with much ado, the one was perfectly cu- 
red, but the other not ſo well, however he went his wayes: all 
this came from a Sprain. 

4. The Millers Daughter at C Loten ſprain'd her Foot, and 
was a long time under the Surgeons hands, but ſne was ſo 
well dawbed, that the bone putrified and greu black, then 
was ſue brought to me, I cut to the bone, and cured her, that 
ſhe was able to go about her buſineſs again. 

5. One had a fall from a Ladder, and bad ſome hurt on 
his Leg, he did lie a long time under Surgeons hands before 
he was brought to me, never had I a more difficult cure in 
hand, his Leg could not be ſaved, but off it was cut, and his 
life paid for it. 

6. A Servant going about ſome buſineſs, he heard his 
| L 
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Leg give a ſnap, which he ſlighted for the preſent, and went 
many dayes about, but into the Surgeons hands he fell, chere 

being ſalved a while, at laſt he was brought to me alſo: Some 

told me what he ailed, but I found what it was; his bone 

from the gartering to the ankle, 1 opened it, and then dreſt 

him, and cured h im, ſo that he went his way without the fore 

bone of his Leg: this broken bone, though it made no ſne u- 

that it was broken, however ic was fo, and the party endured 

pains enough before'he could be cured. 

7. In Einſidle at Shobechlin , one at the taking up a load 
of graſs heard his Leg give a ſnap, and went on it for a while 
for all that, but his bone putrified, as the reſt of the quoted 
examples did, in the preſence of his Parents l opened it, they 
ſaw that it was putrified, and I cured it. 

8, A Woman at Geyro/r/will gong down ſome where, 
ſprain d her Leg, it was ſwelled as much as ever I ſaw any: I 
opened it,an abundance of corruption came out of it, after 
ſome dayes ſhe was cured with much ado , the bone was nor 
black,all kept together,no ſhatterings nor ſplinters init, Her 
life was much feared ; all this came from a ſmallcrack, I 
ſhould have hardly beleived it, that ſuch a ſmall crack ſhould: 
cauſeſo much miſchief, and a Woman to undergo ſo much 
miſery as ſhe did, forſhe let it run on a long time before ſhe 
ſought for help, ſtill hoping an amendment. 

9. A Servant at Smart eenbach jumping from a higher 
dunghil to a lower ſprain'd his Leg, which he at firſt regard- 
ed not, but it brought him to the feeling of itatlaſt ; and be- 
ing a long time nnder Surgeons, at laſt was brought to ine, I 
dreſt him in the manner of a Fracture, his bone was not yet 
grown black, he was healed, 

10. A Girleat Horgen carried on ſuch a crack a long 
while, which at laſt broke up, and was cured with much ad o: 
I took out many ſmall ſplinters, and dreſt her as Fractures 
uſually are dreſt, and healed it in the way of a Flap-fra- 
Rure. 

11. AServant at Horgerberg gota crack, and went about 


with it a long time, at laſt his bone did raiſe and * 
an 
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und a great Rink was in it. He being put to my truſt, I open- 
ed his bone, viewing it] found the Fracture. and digged out 
with Inſtruments the rotten bones in the beſt way I could, 
and afterward I dreſt him after the manner of a Flap-frg- 
cture, and the fellow was healed, his Leg was ſaved from be- 
ing cut off, but he went halting after he was healed: his Leg 
was ſentenced by the moſt Surgeons to be cut off. 

Theſe hurts named before, came all at firſt from a Sprain, 
by falling, by ſtepping into a hole unawares, or by lifting of 
things, or ſtretchings and chrowings: it is hardly beleived, 
chat from ſuch ſmall chings ſuch great miſchiefs ſhould ariſe ; 
its ſtrange a man ſhould hurt himſelf in a ſlight manner, and 
to turn to a Fracture, which at the beginning appeared to be 
no ſuch matter. But when I opened and viewed ſuch hurts, 
then I perceived, that if they had been dreſt at the beginning 
like a ſingle crack,then it would not have turned to any grea- 
ter inconvenience without cauſing any further pain and 
trouble. 


Of certain directions, opening er inciſions, dreſſings and healings 
of ſplitted bones. 


If any one is brought unto you which complaineth of a 
cracked bone, you need not to let it trouble you much, un- 
leſs it be, that the hurt was carried on along time, and the 
crack beginto raiſe, and to ſwell, and break out ; of theſe 
hath been ſpoken enough above, and you may be ſatisfied 
with it, 

But if ſuch hurts be yet freſh and unſwelled , then I call 
them freſh cracked FraQures , becauſe they are lately done, 
and are ſwelleda little, theſe may eafily be remedied, and you 
may do thus: make this following plaiſter to be applied to 
the Leg. | 

N. Roſin tbr. Wax 3 1. Turpentine 3 2. Colophonia 


for a crack- 3 1. Myrrh 3 1. Walwort 36. make a plaiſter of it. This 


ed bong, 


laiſter muſt not quite cloſe the Leg, there muſt ſome ſpace be 
eft naked; or you may dreſs him with the red plaiſter as a 
little 


r & 
little Fracture; if it be on the Leg, then the Patient muff 
forbear to ſtand or to go; if on the Arm, he muſt ſpare that 
alſo ſo long till he recover the ſtrength thereof; and though 
it be healed, yet the plaiſter he ongbt to keep on fill for a 
while ; if the Fractute be ſtiffe and ſtrong yet, then you need 
not to prop it with ſplinters; but if the Fractute ſtitreth, th 
uſe two ſplinters as you ſee occaſion. In caſe the bone ſtands 
yet firm, then hold it together onely with a good plaiſter, 
which muſt be . 15 Shrew fu will oy it more 
ſtrongly than if your plaiſter be applied ſparingly, and put a 
— 4 — bout it, let it lie fo eich 9 57 welle 
together with the rouler, but aot too hatd, that the hurt be 
not endammaged. This muſt be underſtood of the fore 
part of the Arm toward the Hand, and the neather part of 
the Leg below the Knee. | „ 

Thar part of the Arm above the Elbow, and the thick 
part above the Knee, muſt not be dealt ſo withal, neither 
muſt you apply any ſplinter to it, becauſe there is but one 
bone in that place, which ſooner is ſtirred than the other 
bones below the Elbow or the Knee, of the which there are 
two, a bigger anda leſſer. The bone above the Knee ot 
Elbow * 1 better looking unto, not onely becauſe it is 
onely one bone, but alſo becauſe it muſt endure more in life- 
ing, going, ſtanding, glimming,carrying, than the other fore 
bones. 4 

One may object: Noth not the fore part bear up the 
hind part? ; 

Experience ſheweth the contrary, that the upper part muſt 
be ſtronger than the fore part, Labourers and Foot-poſts 
know it; beſides, one bone is ſooner ſtirred and removed, 
then two ſtanding and up- bearing one another, and that 
one is fuller of Marrow, andis of a greater largeneſs, 
ſtands more hollow, and is ſooner removed by reaſon of that 
- hollownels. 

Therefore do not ſlight that upper part, though it be nei- 
ther crackt nor diſlocated, or not felt, for it is dangerous e- 
nough,if painful in the t ouch. 

E e Look 
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Look you do not dete de but bind and dreſs it as well 


25 you can. Apply a ſplinter above or at the uppermoſt 
part, if youdonot, then you will have work enough for 
your ſelf and for the Patient. You apply here the ſplinters 
not as upon another Fracture, but onely one, or at the moſt 
two ſplinters are to be uſed, and a doubled plaiſter, it holds 
as ſtiffe as an armour. Let it lie ſo applied ten or twelve 
dayes, pull it well together with a rouler, it will endure a hard 
binding, more than that part below the Elbow or the Knee, 
for on thoſe parts a too hard binding may cauſe a deadneſs 
to the Foot or Hand, by reaſon of the muſcles and ſinews, 
which is not feared on the Thigh, or on the Arm above the 
Elbew. 

Therefore do not bind it too hard, eſpecially if your Pa- 
tient is farre from you, and you cannot come ſoon to him; 
if it be a Child, whoſe Muſcles and ſinews are not ſtrong and 
cannot complain of it, as aged people may obſerve, and 
have the more care of it, be the Fracture what it will, either 
rent or erack, at the dreſſing and undreſſing; eſpecially have 
a care to the Marrow, that it do not preſs thorough, that it 
come not to ſtand between the bone and the fleſh, and cauſe 
no blackneſs to the bone, and the Marrow do not break 
thorough to a ſwelling,and turn to a Fiſtula; for ſuch a thing 
will be moſt like a Fiſtula, being full of holes here and there; 
all theſe may be cauſed by a crack of a bone, the matrow of 
the bone preſſing thorough, turning to a ſwelling, is ſcatter- 
ed upand down: Such examples I have ſeen many ; unto 
which a belly flux is incident, or humours gather that way 
from the body, which increaſeth the diſeaſe of the Patient, 
whereof in the end be miſerably dicth. | 

If I know a bone to be broken, and the marrow of it is 
hardly to be diſperſed or driven back, then I do not dreſs it 
as a Fracture, but make an inciſion, like to a lap · fracture, in 
the place where the Fracture and redneſs is, and dreſs it round 
like a Fracture- wound. and laid a ſplinter to the place where 
no redneſs was, held him quiet ſo long till the Fracture was 
ſore, and was fiery,appearing like a ſwelling, and coming to 

maturity, 
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maturity, I dreſthim then to the bone very carefully, and left 
the band ſo , that the marrow might not preſs thorough and 
fink downward, | It laid a longtime beforeic came to any 
corruption? I applied a plaiſter to the raiſed red place, like 
a Diachylon, guarding it round, chat it could not preſs tho- 
rough, but onely in that place where it ſhould break, 

Ho vever I adviſeno man to do ſo; at the dreſſiag of ſuch 
a one, have a care that the plaiſter go not quite round the Leg, 
and let your roulers be big and ſtrong, for if you ſuffer the 
place to raiſe and ſwell , the whole Joynt will be exulcerated 
and inflamed, and if you let it ſwell of its own accord, the 
whole Member will ſwell, And bind it not too hard; if ir 
hath no vent at all, nor the plaiſter yeilds, then you muſt fear 
a ſuffocation of the Member, and the Patients health lies at 
ſtake. 

Here I muſt tell ye, that ſome Patients will not have they 
ſhould be touched with any Iron, but rather will lie longer 
by, than be haſtily cured. 

if you intend to make uſe of a Lenitife , apply it gently 
and bind it ſlack, vic a Diachylon, or a Melilot Plaiſter, or 
any ſuch like to keep the ſore from further ulceration ; when” 
it maketꝭ ſhew to break, let it have time enough, and open 
it not too haſtily, for the ſinew water is commonly at hand, 
and runs forth, not like corruption, but like bloud and water, 
which is a good ſign; if a white matter comes forth, then is 
ita ſign of putiefaction and ſeparation of the bone; if bloud 
and water comes out of it, then there is no putrefaction, ſuch 
a party muſt be kept in a band, like as a Flap- fracture is kept, 
which muſt not ſtir , it will be ſofter at the ſwelling then it 
would atarulceration. Therefore dreſs that party like as a 
Flap- fracture is dreſt, and apply a freſh FraRure-plaiſter,and 
leave an open place, that he may be dreſt twice orthrice a 
day, let the corruption not run under the plaiſter to make.ic 
ſtink. When the Fracture is opened the Member unſwels, 
if the matter runs out, then the band will ſlacken, and the 
ſplinters will hold no more, and then you muſt renew your 
bands, and the ſplinters ſet right again. 

* ä E e 2 Leave 
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Leave room for the red place which inclineth to ulcera- 
tion, let the place not be covered with the plaiſter, that you 
may come at it hen you intend to dreſs him; do not bind 
that place, leaſt you drive the matter back with the Lenitife 
you apply to ; and in caſe you ſhould bind that place hard, 
you muſt fear that corruption will ſeek for another way to 
break thoreugh ; if you make an inciſion, then do it in that 
place where the Patient is moſt pained, for under that place 
the Fracture heth hid; take notice of thefign where it is, 
ſtrike with your finger up and don, to ſee whether you can 
feel any crack, ſtirring or crookedneſs, hollowneſs or raiſing, 
if you find none of theſe, then take notice of theſe tokens, 
vie, the pains when the place is touched,is hard and red,and 
a raiſinęꝑ is there, and the patient complaineth that it is in a 
continual rage, and there is no where any ſwelling but in 
that place; for if there be a ſwelling in any other place be. 
ſides that, the nis it a ſign, that the bone and panicle is putri- 
fied and eaten thorough,if theſe three ſigns be together (the 
redneſs being the chiefeſt) and they may be feſt with the fin- 
ger, then is it certain; that there is a crack of the bone there 
and no whereelfe ; add here you are ſute of the token where 
you mult open it. And that you may not looſe again that 
place, then mark ic with a {mall coal, or chalk, or oaker, or 
-witha-dropot oyl. At this time bind bim not with roulers, 
tapes or fillettings, before you be provided with the Laneet, 
and a Plaiſter to apply it to the hole, Tents, Ointments, 
Spouge, Water, Ciſers and Spatule, &c. make firſt two or three 
Tents one bigger than the other, to have your choice. 
Being provided thus with neceſſaries, then take a long rou- 
Jer and bind lis Leg or Arm, &c. croſs way, cover not with 
the roulet the ma! ked taiſing, pull the touler ſtrongly toge- 
tlher, preſſing do wnthe veins and ſinews, that the red marked 
place may raiſe the better; make that place raiſe high where 
you intend ro make the inciſion, then you may be ſure that 
the-morter will difperſe it ſelf v whether elſe; and your inci. 
flon will de made the ſurer, you need not fear to hit an un- 
right place, nor the Patient (rink under you/; the inci 3 
| wil 
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will cauſe no pleat pain it bod bare which Would not be 
ſo if tied ſlack. 

I tied many times on the roulers two filletrins,onetbove, 
the other below, fearing the marrow would fipaway. Be 
not timorous in the ineſfion, becauſe there is no danger in it. 
neither in the bleeding in caſe you ſhould hit a vein, For 
when I hit a vein in-ſach a cafe, I let it bleed but a little and 
Ropped it again, neither is it any ſmall advantage, for it ma- 
keth good breathing to the Patient , the Leg groweth the 
lighrer\/and the pains are leſſened. Sometimes ſueh an inci- 
ſion cannot be made without the hitting of a vein, eſperiully 
below the Knee, unleſs the veins be rotten, having no bloud 
but matter in them. 1 

1 ſpeak of ſuch, here neither corruption nor ulceration 
is, but of freſſrskin and fleſh, and where redneſs is appa- 
rent; you mult make the inciſion upon the redneſs, if yor 
will open it right, elſe the inciſion will be in vain. 

When I held the Patient thus, and marked the higheſt place 
of the redneſs, then I rook a ſtrong Laneet; laid it oh cloſ eo 
the place where it held hard a gainſt, crafting it derply into 
the crack, turning the Lancet a little in my hand, that the in- 
ciſion ſhould falſ che bigger till to the Fracture or ctack; if 
you do tiot ſo, then the inciſion will ſoon cłoſe, no other, as 
when a hole is made with a bodkin into a four douhſed 
cloach, rere hardly a tent may be thruſfed into; therefore 
have a care that the inciſion clbſe not, ſet it bleed well; ' H. 
ving done bleeding, then apply to it Cotton woo! or Mulli- 
puffe on the tent, with a clitꝑing plaifter ; you may allay che 
bleeding with a wet Sponge; if you think che panicle is not 
cut thotough, then make a ſtrong tent well turned, cover it 
with a ſharp Unguenr, chruſt it in, that the panicle may be 
toucht with it;rhat tent will make vert enough, you need not 
to apply any Corrofive, and it will heal like a frefn Wound. 
Sometimes thinking that I had not hit it right, yet I tobk a 
board te zahle mighr bett go imo the Wound, and cover- 
ed it with /£gypriacum, ſtraying ſome barnt' Aſlom upon it 

ta keep open the inciſion and co make it wider; if you 2 
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ſo. then youcauſe no long continuing pains, it keeps open the 
Wound if you put it in looſe. | 

Having given him a little reſt, and no bloud comes out, 
not ſo much zz to ſtain the cloath, then you may dreſs him 
with a Fracture band, leave the Wound open, that you may 
come at it without any ſtirring, like a thorough Fracture or 
Flap- fracture. Dreſs him ſo as is ſaid , then you need not 
ſo many plaiſters, roulers, nor ſplinters, nor ſo much toils, 
That Wound muſt not be ſo ſcoured, as uſually they deal with 
a Flap · fracture, onely let the Wound have vent, and let it 
ſtand free. Apply the Plaiſter to it, that no air get into, and 
prevent putrefaction therein, that it run not betwixt t he 
band; the Patient muſt not lie ſtill as he doth at a Flip · fra- 
cture, neither ought he to ſtay ſo long at it; if you can dreſs 
well ſuch a cracked bone, it will be a great ad vantage to you 
in dreſſing other Flap - fractures, and will be a great help un- 
to you. 


Some uſefull and remarkable Rutes,comprehonding briefly all ne- 
ceſſaries belonging to cracked bones. 


Let no ulceration come into a cracked bone, as much 
2 poſſible you may, elſe the Patient will be endanger- 
e 

Keep it open not too long. let it cloſe as faſt as it can, and 
uſe in four dayes not any tents. | 

Do not preſs it too hard, that you hurt not the new fleſh, 
and make it not fall off, elſe the fleſh is hindered, 

Uſe no Corroſive where there is no need, which would 
make the bone black, which cannot brook with any corro- 
ding things. 

Uſe no ſwelling Tents, they for the moſt part are hurtful 
here. 

Search not with the little Inſtrument for any ſplinters; if 
you do ſo, you make the bone rugged and ſhattered, which 
bealeth unwillingly. p Oy Re Rs 


tiny! 


Keep 
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Keep out the air, that you make not black the white bone; 
for the air that fals on ſuch bones maketh them black, which 


proveth incurable. - 
Make a ſmall Wound, and not a large or wide one. 
Make the inciſienthe long way along the Leg, holding 


the Knife not the twhare way. 
Thus I cloſe this part ofthe cures of all forts of Wounds, 


and FraQures, and Cracks. 


Finis of the ſecond Part. 
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The Third Part. 


* 
* 


Of the Symptoms of Wounds, how they are 


diſcerned and known before they appear, what 
they foretel, how to prevent them, and how to cure 
them when apparent: &c. 


Ourteous Reader, hitherto I have ſnewed to you 
plainly what I have found in my practick part, 
how youareto cure all ſorts of Wounds from 
the Head to the extreameſt parts, the ſeveral 

| fractures and confufions alſo ; hoping you will 
not begrudge your pains, if you have followed the rule of 
my inſtructions. You muſt cake theſe things into ſerious 
conſideration, and be not wanting in your carefulneſs and 
induſtrie, becauſe all particulars cannot be ſet down in wri- 
ting. 


In this third Part, 1 will Inform you in the beſt and moſt Knowledg 


faithful way of Symptoms, befalling che wounded, and the of Symroms 
wounds, which is one of the chiefeſt points belonging to is neceflary. 


Surgerie ; for Without the kuowledge of Symptoms in 
wounds little good can be effected, nay irrecoverable hurts 
are cauſed if Surgeons are ignorant of them, as woful expe- 
rience teſtifieth. And in my opinion thoſe are no Surgeons 
which have no judgement in theſe Symptoms : for wounds 
healed, not according to the fundamentals of the Art, falls 
out accidentally, which good luck old women may have al- 
ſo, and ſome Matrones there are found which would be too 

| F hard 
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hard for ſuch Surgeons. Theſe I count for good Surgeons, 
which have a ſound judgement not of Symptoms that are at 
hand already, but ſuch that diſcern by infallible ſignes there 
comming : for theſe Symptoms have alwayes there forerun- 
ners, which foretell of their comming. There is nere a 
raine without clouds, thundrings and lightnings accompany 
each other, and great cold bringeth froſt. Man is taken 
from earth, and hath the qualities of earth about him, Earth 
is the mother of all fruits, yethath it many miſcreance : of 
the ſame condition is Man, for which cauſe Antiquity put the 
title of Microcoſme upon him. For Man being wounded, 
is no more in his right tune, is like a mother of all diſeaſes, 
which before there breaking in, appear in ſome tokens , 
Which tokens a Surgeon ought to know, if he intends to do 
good and get credit. It deſerveth more praiſe to prevent 
an enemies invaſion, and is ſooner oppoſed then, then when 
his armie is come into a land to be expel'd. A Surgeon 
hath the more cauſe to be knowing in ſuch Symptoms, be- 
cauſe there is ſuch a variety of them, which to rehearſe is 
impoſſible. If men in health are ſubje& unto Symptoms, 
what ſhall weſay of wounded men? there are ſome held for 
ſound,in whom many infirmitieslie hid; who being wound- 
ed fall into the wounds, cauſing ſome fiſtula's, cankers, or 
thelike ; which without atrue proceſs are hardly cured well, 
and Surgeons may eafily be deceived herein, if not well ex- 
pert in thoſe wayes. Situations of dwelling places either 
further or hinder ſuch Symptoms, foggy places are not ſo 
wholeſome, as thoſe of a clear and pure aire. And the ſame 
cauſe it is With the yeares ſeaſons; as alſo the weapons are 
of different natures, whereby a wound is made; ſome are 
poyſonous, others are not, the former cauſe more danger- 
ous Symptoms than the latter, and one part of the body 
is more ſubject unto Symptoms than the other ; and ſo are 
men alſo according to their ſeveral completions. Sore 
patients cauſe Symptoms upon them ſelves with their diſor- 
derly courſe of life; from thence ſeveral Sywptoms within 
and without are cauſed, which a good Surgeon ought to 
know, elſe he will haye but ill ſucceſs in his curing of 
wounds, Theſe 
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Theſe have been the ſtronger motive unto me, to write of „ 

the Symptoms in wounds , becauſe that knowledge lyeth 
hid deeply, whoſe names ſcarcely are known; whoſe true 
knowledge is very neceffary'; without which little good 
can be done: of theſe I will ſpeak in brief, and plaidly,how- 
ever fundamentally and really, not having borrowed it from 
others, but as I found them true experimentally : my inten- 
tion is to Write of mine own, and leave others to their 0- 
pinion, and it is fit every bird ſhould wear his own feathers. 
Setting other things afide I come to the things themſelves, 


— — 
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Of the Signes in general, whereby Symptoms are duly diſ= 


cerned, 


Ourteous Reader, before I come to ſpeak in particular 

of Symptoms, I will firſt rehearſe ſome tokens in gene- 
ral, whereby Simptoms may be known : hoping yon will . 
be thereby enabled to conceive the better of them, if yon 
hear every Simptoms ſigne deſcribed in particular. 

He that is wounded at the Dura & pia Mater, looketh hor- gignes of a - 
rible: when he beginnerh to draw his mouth together, then wounded = 
it is a ſigne that there is a cramp in the wound: but ifhe ſta- Bain. 
reth with his eyes, it is a figne of an Apoplexie, and of 
death: if none of theſe ſignes are preſent, and the patient is 
hot, and his face is red, it ſignifieth a Feaver, or a diſeaſe of 
the wound is like to befall him. Bat if all the ſaid ſignes be | 
at hand, then nothing ſo ſure as death. hut if the patient Wound. . 
is beſides theſe in a rage and furie, then is he ina worfe con-. 
dition: again if the patient tooks pale in his face, and is ſtill 
and quiet then is he in the better condition. If a patient ſtill 
thinks that ſome body gapeth into his wound, afterheis pul 
dreſt, it ſignifieth a Cramp, unleſs the Surgeon have put too wound. 
much of the reſigne, whichrunneth like I urpentine, or any 
other Gum of that nature, whereby he cauſeth that pulling 


or griping. 
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A burning If a wound be in a flame when dreſt, it fignifieth that a* 


wound, 


A wound 
ſenfible of 
weathers, 


ſharp humor is faln into it, which eateth of the fleſh already 
healed ; unleſs che Surgeon have put too many hot hearbs 
to his Salve, or hath put to it too much of Maſtick , or gum 
Sarcocollz. 

If a wound ſwelleth on the outer member, and paineth 
the patient very much at the changing of the weather, it tig- 
nifieth a withering and conſuming ofthe member, delay no 


time to helpit, for if you ſhould ſtay till the wound be hea- 


led, afterward you will hardly bring that hurt to right. A 
true Surgeon muſt underſtand and know aforehand, and 
help beſore the hurt be done; let him make uſe of exicca- 
ting medicaments. 

If there be a ſwelling in an outward joint or member, near 
the wound, and is yet hard, and doth not pain the party, 
and that wound healeth together from within, then is it a 
ſign that the medicaments are nought, and will do no good; 
though the wound be not unto lameneſs, yet in this manner 
it will be made lame, if the Surgeon goeth en in his applyed 
medicines: if he perceiveth it, then let him take better me- 
cicine: Viz. Of Storax, Gum Opopanax. &c. This Symp- 
tome befals a joint- wound, when ſtitched, and afterward a 
poulteſſe applyed to it. 5 : 

If a wound ſwelleth on an outward member, and doth 
not pain the party when touched, and cloſeth, and the more 
it cloſeth the more it ſwelleth, it is a ſign that a fiſtula grow- 
eth on: if it pricketh much being felt and toucht, it ſigni- 
fieth that a ſplinter of the bone would fain get out; but if 
it doth not prick, and ſeemeth to the patient as if hę were 
toucht with an Iron, it is a ſign that a piece of an aſſthjruſt- 
ed bloud - vein would fain get out, and the Surgeon ought 
to make vent: but in caſe the ſwelling paineth the party 
ſometimes, and at other times it doth not, at one time it is 
red, at another it is pale, it is a ſign that a Cancer will come 
into the wound: if it doth gnaw a little and doth prick when 
it is not toucht, and looks brown-red, then is ita ſign there 
is a Cancer init already. 

A wound that yeilded much matter at firſt, and the 2 

eing 
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being well, but afterward the wound begins to water, (I Water ina 
do not ſpeak here of the joint water) it is a ſure fign that * 
either a Cancer or a Fiſtula is coming; but if the patient 
groweth dayly weaker, it ſignifieth 3 8 

If a wound inclineth to heal very faſt, and yet the party 14,0, ya. 

"ap any - 

groweth daily weaker, it is a ſure ſign of death: ſuch wound- ings of 
are commonly purple. brown, ſhrink commonly, and it is wounds, 
an unnatural healing. 

When wounded men are continually in a fright, it is an 
ill gn, if a tucking pulling b- accompanied with it, it is a . in 
ſign that a wound - diſeaſe is coming; and if any redneſs be . 
joined with it, it is a ſign that the wound - diſeaſe is already ouad- 
at the door, If ſuddain pains come into a wound, and go- giſcaſe: 
eth away ſuddainly, and the party can after it not ſtir the Suddain 
joint, it ſignifieth that the Palſie is come into: of that joint Pains. 
you may ſay that it will keep lame, if no worſe thing come 
unto, which is to be feared. 

If a Joint wound ſwelleth, and the joint water runs ſtrong- Joint water 
ly, and the more, the more it ſwelleth ; it is a ſign that the join'd with 
Surgeons medicines are not proper for it: therefore let him à ſwelling, 
> hacer: in caſe he intends not to ſpoil the joint quite 
and by too much running it coſt the patients life; let him 
tearn to make better Salves than he hath in his Diſpenſa- 
tory. 

Ifa party be wounded ona joint, and complaineth of 2 
paifſs on the extream part of that joint, as being wounded ans 5 
inthe arm, and his pains are worſe in the finger than in the 
wound it ſelf : then is it a ſign that the member will dye, 
and that the cold fire is coming into: then is it high time to Cold fire 
pre nt that evill, and do not neglect the patient. 

A wound made into the body, and prickings are in the 
fide, ſignifieth death, if ſo be the wound is in that place. 

A wound rrade into the hollow of the body, and isat a 
ſtand in healing, ſignifieth death; but if a wound be at ſuck A wound 
a ſtand on an outward member, and the wound waters a ata ſtand? 
little, it ſignifieth Cancer, Prunella, Inflamation, Wound- 
diſeaſe, or death if they be not prevented: it may be that 
(ome imparity was in the wound Ointments and Balſoms , 
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which ſet the healing backward, for ſuch flovens are tound, 
which care not whether their medicines be made clean or no; 

. -and that fault is committed in medicaments that are both 
Cougha for inward and outward uſe. Ifa couphis incident, which 
Ggn of con- is not canſed by the lungs, it is a fign of congealed bloud in 
you the body, if he brings up any bloud with his cough, then is 

loud. it the ſurer ſign of it; but if that bloud brought up by cough- 
ing is red and freſh, then is it a ſign that a bloud vein is 
wounded, which is ſtill a bleeding. 

It a wounded party begins to ſtammer in his tongue, looks 
: giaſtly, turns his eyes, is deaf, it fignifieth madneſs and death: 
on” it he be ſnoaring at the noiſtrils, knoweth no body, hath a 
great droughth, yet drinketh little, his ſleep is gone, and 

ſtill will be gone: alltheſe are ill ſigaes, and eaſiſy judged. 

It a hard knot or caljus groweth on a wound, which is 
Colloſſitics painful and increaſeth, yet the wound healeth ; it is a ſigne 

that the veins and ſinewes whieh are there about, are dying 
and rotting, death enſueth upon: of ſuch heavy examples 
I know too many, which have thus been negleRed, and ſuch 
colloilities grown there muſt be looked to. 

Theſe few ſignes I hold forth to you, thereby to learn to 
diſcern other Symptoms it is not” poſlible to rehearſe all, 


the defect hereof may be ſupplyed in thoſe that follow, for 
to diſcern ſuch Symptoms. 


_ 
- — — 


Cu Ar. II. 


Of the Sleep of a wonnded party, what a Fur gion ought to judge 


0) it. 


Eader, marvel not that I keep no method in deſcribing 
of Symptoms; I took theſe Simptoms in hand to write 
of, as they fell out in my practick. . 

\ Touching Sleep; ſound peoples fleep is not alike, ſome 
ſnoar in their ſleep,others without a noiſe, in theſe it matters 
not much: but it is another matter with thoſe that are woun- 
ded, becauſe Surgeons ought to take notice of ſuch ſignes 


in 
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— 
in their patients ſleep.If a patient puls in his ſleep his wound» 1 judge 
ed member, and is thereby awakned, it is a ſign that the the ſigns by 
Cramp or Wound diſeaſe is coming: but if he is frightned be fleep. 


in his ſleep, and awakneth of it, if his vvound be in the head, 
a Cramp or Palſie enſueth upon. 

If a wounded party awakneth, knoweth not where he is 
and talks idely, it is a ſign that he is in a great heat, which 
ſoon will cauſe;a diſeaſe in the wound. 

A head wound which ſuffereth notthe party to ſleep, ac- 
companied with a heat, it ſignifieth a mortal Symptome: in 
ſuch a caſe phlebotomy is very needfull, if he cannot ſleep 
after that, then death enſueth. 

A patient that ſleepeth much, and is idle withal in his 
ſleep, is hot in his body, yet ſweats not, it is a ſign that the 
wound diſeaſe is predominant : for ſuch there is no remedy, 
and dyeth : but if he ſweateh all the body over, then there 
is better hopes of him, hut if he ſweateh onely on his breſt, 
it is a deadly ſign. 

If a patient lets go his ſtool in his ſleep, it ſignifieth death. 

A patient who at firſt is in a good poſture unto healing, 
but grows worſe afterward, and looſeth his ſleep;ic is a fign 
of a mortal Symptome. 

If a patients ſleep be thick and ſhort, but ſweet, it is a 
good ſign; and if he be in a good temper, not tos hot, and 
his pulſe beats orderly, it is a good ſign: but where no ſuch 
ſignes ate, there is it dangerous. 

Touching medicines to cauſe ſleep withall, when they are 
good, and when not, you will find them in the Receipt de- 
ſcribed of Anodin, or Landanum. 


— has 
CuUz5 HR 


Of paing in Wounds, what doth cauſe them, how judged, and 
how remedied, 


Ains in wounds are natural, and in there cure they will 


be cauſed one way or other, and pains will be felt asulual. 
long 


— — — — — 
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long as nature ſeparateth the bad from the good, and is 
done, when the wound matters, thereby cleanſing it ſelf: 
pains cauſed in that way are of no conſequent, in caſe the 
patient be not otherwiſe diſturbed, and is kept in a good 
dyet : but it is another caſe when the wound brings not out 
the matter in due time, and the patient in his dyet, or by 
the Surgeons careleſneſs is neglected: out of ſuch pains a 
Surgeon which is expert, will look to the circumſtances 
muſt be conſidered ; and for that reaſon I thought good to 
write one Chapter of it, to know from what the pain is 
— 4 „how it is to be judged, and to fit the remedy a- 
gainſt it. 

Here] will not ſpeak of ordinary and natural pains, but 


Ihe packent extraordinary ones, which are cauſed either by the pati- 


cauſeth 
paines. 


fault. 


ent, or by the Surgeon, or by both: A patient cauſeth pains 
to bimſelf with diſorderly eating and drinking, pretending 
they muſt have a recruit fer their bloud, ſome ſpoil them. 
ſelves by eating of Cabbages, ſlimie Fiſh, Pork, &c. by 
ſour orſtrong Wine, ſtinking and ſour Beer, &c. ſome by 
being too much in the San fhine, or being too much in the 
Ayre, or ſtitring too much in Leachery, &c. whereby 
pains are cauſed in wounds, if not quite ſpoyled. A Surge- 
on cannot exactly judge of the cauſes thereof, nor to allay 
them, unleſs the patient be better governed in ſuch wayes. 
The Surgeon oughtto warn the patient of the danger which 
ſach diſorders do breed, if he will take no warning then ſet 
him take what falls. | | 3 
Surgeons alſo may cauſe ſuch unnatural pains : as firſt , 


Surgeons In with ſtitching with tents, by forcing them into Wounds. &c. 


of which you heard enough in the firſt part: and bad medi- 
cines alſo cauſe great pains , and by ill and rude 
dreſſings, wherein Surgeons ſhould have great care to do 
things conveniently, ſuch bad and impreper medicaments 
ſhould not be uſed at all, 

Surgeons muſt be careful at the dreſſings of Wounds, be- 
cauſe ſome medicines are ſooner conſumed by Wounds,than 
others : if a Wound be haſtily dreſt , before the medicine 


hath done its work, then the W ound is robb'd of the medi- 
cines 


TI 
eines Ca . W tis left in the wonhd be. 
yond its time, which cauſeth — the wound ; Welt 
over. burthened with the — terrified by it. fa el 
both the Patient and the Surgeon behaved thentlelve well; 
yet pains are ſtill in the wow! n ſearch into we cauff 
thereof. 

A Wound which brings' not forth the matter duly, and 
more painsare cauſed thereby, it is a ſign, thatan i! fam | 
tion, or Cold ſite is coming, if ke doth not prevent it. If 
a pain increaſeth more and more inthe Wound. yet it — 
its true colour, it ſignifieth ſome fault in the Wound: ift 
Wound be as deep, till to the bone (I ſpeak of _ 
members) it is a ſign, that ſome ſplinter 46th nor'lye 
and a fracture happily is at hand; which the Su on - 
to look — If a pain ſtayetk in Wound, after it is 
healed; it ſigniſfieth that that member will exiccate and wi- 
ther: but if that part ſwelleth, it is a Ggn of a looſe ſplintet 
of the bone: and if the ſwelling endures to be toucht, then 
there is aveinor finew dying, whereby i is eauſed a Gangrene 
Or Fiſtula. 

Pains in a head Wound, which is healed," ſignifie that a 
ſplinter will be looſe : but if it endures rhe _— it fig-. 
nifieth an inward lmpoſt hume, or there lyech a ſp inter on 
the Pia Mater of the brain. 


Suddain and ſhooting” pins accompanied with thilneſs',” Soortng 


ſignifie the Wound diſeaſe : and if the pains are more a- 
boveor below the Wound,thanin it, it intimateth no 
commonly à Gangrene or Eiſtula is coming: and if fue h 
a pain encreaſeth dayly, it Ranifies that the meditines 
plyed were not proper: if you do for prevent ity the Col a 
fire will come into | 

A Wound that looks well to che eye, and no geeadtfec 
ſeen, yer the Parlent at theſeveraFdreflings groweth es- 
leer; it intimates the naughtigeſs of the medicine 

A party vounded in the bead, and the Temple veſnsare- 
full; and teelethi pricking'in them, it is 4 ſigu 1 
ent is kept too warm. an partie uhelye kept in u 0a. 
lari; RM nh ide 20 3 6.5 2503 Ci 
G g A 


's 
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A wounded party having ſhootings and prickines in the 
Wound, is full of heat ona ſuddaia, and by and by it ceaſ- 
eth, eſpecially at the change of the weather, it intimateth 
that a humot᷑ will ſettle into the wound: the Surgeon muſt 
learn to what diſeaſe the Patient is uſually inclining, to op 
poſe that with proper medicaments. 


pulls in the If a Patieat feels on a ſuddain a pulling in his wound, it 


Wound. 


A avot 


+ 


intimꝭteth that a Cramp will get into. If a Wound is full 
of 2 and a Hiemige appeareth,,, jt ſighifiech death. A 
party being uſually pain d and prickt,. or à Patient is eaſed, 
yet is not as be ſhould be, it intimaneth a coming Wound- 
iſeaſe, or rather death, unleſs theſe pains be taken off 
through medicaments, 1% in 
Theſe ate the Signs, I thought good to inform you of, 
more could have been quoted? but hoping you vill judge 
by theſe of the reſt, I let it ſo reſt, and onely one more 
will tell yon: In caſe there be pains in a Wound, where 
the veins, ſinews, tendons, &c. are wounded, to remedy 
eſe, proxged in the allowing manner. A ſinew-woundedr . 
onely, is more pained, than if quite cut aſunder: Reaſons 
of it are known, if you find that there is great pain in a 
Wound, by reaſon ofthe wounded white veins,” then in the 
45 Pace, apply a defenſive Plaiſter ( of the which you 
all find more in the Book ofdecoRions, or of coockery ) 
and put into the Wound red oyl of Terpentine, or diſtilled 
oyl of Bayes or of Tyles, for theſe hot oyles aſſwage the 
pain in the ſinews, are pleaſing to them, and cold things 
are hartfulunco them: and the ſaid oyles are very penetra- 
tive With their heat: when ye put any of che ſaid oyles into 
the Wound, then dip a lianen piece of cloth in it, lie it to 
the vvound, and apply upon it a ſtiptick plaiſter. The 
pain being aſſwaged, and you will dreſſe the Wound again, 
then let the brown wound oyntment run into, and you may 
mingle a drop or two. of the ſaid oyles with it, the pain 
hy hart ſoaner ceaſe, and you fear the leſs the Joynt water. 
I will teath you here to make a Wound Unguent, which 
is good to take away not onely the pains of the ſinews, but 
is good alſo againſt the Cramp and other things. > the 
clear 


4 


clear and Ersvop kerl NMR with water 2 Þ diftil- 
ledoyl of Bayes 3 1 fl, of unguentum dia/thte 4 mingle 
theſe uſe in and about the Wound, and anniont the whole bg 
joynt and member with ĩt and you will get credit by it, _ IH. 
there be great pains in the wound; and the joint water riin= -:«:4 
neth alſo, then proceed in that cure, as you heard in the 
Chapter, touehing the joint water. * 

Laſtly note alſo, that when a Patient is vehemently pained 

in his Wound, and the pains will not ceaſe, and the Patient 

be not troubled with any other diſcaſe, then miniſter unto. 
him in Wine or Water the conſerve Azodynnwm, from 6. 2 

8. or 9. grains; and fo let the Patient reſt: in his ſleep a 

pains will ceaſe, be they never ſo vehement: and let the 
Wound nevertheleſs be dreſt according to Art. Thus much 

of pains in'Wounds : he eee and better wales A 
it is free for him to do well fot the publick good, and not -- +14 
hide his Candle under a Baſhel. © 


* 


* 
115 


. 


Of the "Corruption in Wounds , and what may be gachered 
from thence, 


Orruption is the excfement of Wounds : every wound. 
C — , and deſireth to make a ſeparation of that _ _ 
which is deſtroyed , and to clear che impure from the pure, 
and to caſt away that which is nought, that the good part 
may not be infected and hindred, Nature beginning, 
to work th en appearerh the matter. be 

Corruption comes parti from the Woug a whic ftris, tin (bla 


veth to cleanſe it ſelf, partly fromthe medicine, and the (42ers 
food, uſed to the Wound! 750 the matter is ordered — 
Ps 


4 


way: fur a Wound if onely cleanſed, and nothing el 
uſed to it, it will afford ſome matter, which mans nol 
ea) it 


Balſam caſts forth at the Wound. which ſtrive 


h 
if a proper medicine be uſed, pitraſanrta the pal then, 
the Wound is fed by that medicine, caſting away t 1 
G g 2 ment 


arne d is pas dN thereby the better — 
unte a 
Therefore i a proper medicine be applyed to the Wound. 


Good Me- then it 0 0 forth the matter the better, in ſuch a manner 
dicine mala as ĩt o 0 A 


o be. But if the medicine be contrary unto the 

Mat- nacuralBalfam, chi Fai Þ poo digeſt; 5 and 
che mütter alſo . — ine! in its form and ſent: if ſo, then 

that medicine is nought, and a better is to be applyed - for 

che mattet is altered according to the medicines goodneſs. 
Therefore learn to 1 0 the Matter, that you may be ſure 
whiether its form be from the wound or no, or from any 
other Symptom, 15 whether the medicine cauſeth.it to be of 


tex. 


ſuch A ſhape. 
Fur ren ought to know, that every wound affords Mat- 
ter, beit much or lite fe, 19005 one Matter doth not look 
* -— like exe, other. Ficſh, aol bave their (ingular macter: 
e White veins 4057 


* food bs matter: and another 
matter affords the bones: the ſame muſt be underſtood al- 


ſo of the internal members, Bones at there healing yeild a 
white ſlime and ſomewhat thick: but if they are not in a 
look tune, they Shih you water ——— any ſmell, and 
ooks grealje ; Which is ſeen by the lipne are put in- 
Wbite Veins afford a ＋ water WRC 4 and 
lie 1 - _ be out — order, then the water runs out 
ellowiſh abundantly, and taff like the W of 225 4 
- rhKindiecſied blogd. - p 
Fleſh affords its matter ſomewhat thick, white 7 
| of a*carnation colopr, , wittrits due ſent, and wil 
parmeth from the wound. 

f the matter be 927 » cling to the Wound, and muſt: 
| Lap, be 9 Beek take en Ih 1s.C _—_ it ing fi ien that the bo- 
=, chin rength, ANY! 

d np there appeare any ſtreaks — it intima- 
1 it che ſingvvs are going, all haftneth tovvard death. 
a Hehe origin be not toucht and found, there is nei - 
nor ** wor to recover ſuch a party. 
Teh be tuff, ſticki 1 — then is the 
wid Ind ju 2 eaſe, and jnclinerb to turm to aner: 


Symp- 


y, or 
ngly ſe- 


X 1229) a 
Symptome, as to a Gangrene, Cancer, Fiſtula, and the 
like. 5 . 44 | ; 
If the matter be thin, looſi white like milk, | it ſignifieth 
naughty blood, and the marrow in the bone is conſumed: Thin mat- 
if this matter comes in any quantity, then it is yet joint wa- ter. : 
ter, and intimateth a terrible Symptom, like to a palſic,un- 
to which you muſt look well, that the wound be kept dry, 
and no greaſineſs come into; elſe it will befall you as you 
heard about the wounds in the back bone. | 

If there be but little matter, the wound ſinks, and turns 
—_ and haſtily ſnutteh, it ſignifieth death, no help Linie mat- 

fir. nn a 6 | | ter. | 

But if the matter be thick- and yellow, runs abundantly 
out of the wound if onely toes? a little; it intimateth a thick mars 
great hollowneſs : and if that wound be bone-chattar'd , der. 
then it is a fipn, that a looſe bone would fain break out. If 
ſuch a party come to your cure, then tarry not, but begin 
int time to cure it as a Fiſtula : if there be a ſmall bone at 
hand, it will come out nere the ſooner. That Patient muſt 
be put to the ſmalleſt, and not to the greateſt cure. 

Ifa Wound that is ſofr, being ſquezed, yeilds a foam or A froth in 
froth mingled with blood, it intimates a ſpongie fleſh in the the wonnd: 
wound, and it will turn to a Fiſtula : therefore cure it as 4 
Fiftnla' ; that ſoft fleſn will ſoon ſettle to a better ground- 
work ofthe cure. A wound that beareth no matter, is at 4 Wound 
ſtand, it intimates that an Inflamation is coming inte,whoſe fn 
forerunner is Prunella. | . | matter. 

Stinking cortuption in wounds prognoſtick ill. Here the 
Surgeon muſt well know the matter, and to judge by the Sinking 
form, ſent; coluor, &c.' how his patient muſt be cured. | . 
Thus much of cortuptions in wounds, more could be 
ſpoken of in that particular, ſnhuning prolixity, I let it reſt 
ſo neither is it well poſſible to write more exactly of it: 
for every matters form is a working to the applyed medi- 
cine, every Snrgeon uſeth his own medicines; which is the 
reaſon why theſe ſignes diſſer ſo much. The ſignes menti- 
oned here, are ſet npon mine owii'Wound Ointments, ſtip- 
tick plaiſters : thoſe that uſe other things, muſt find other 
ſignes. Gg3 Surgeons 


Jolnt wa- 
ter Is no 


1 
Surgeons ought to know their medicines, and obſerve 
their operations, chiefly how they appear in the making of 
the matter, then may they judge what mediciues are goed, 
and which are nought for the wounds they have in hand. 


— 


———ͤ— 
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Of the oint Water ; the difference of it: how to allay it. 


1 Symptoms of the Joint water are ſo well known, 
that] believe it a thing ſuperfluous , that I ſhould write 
of it. However confidering that the Symptoms herein ter- 
rifie Surgeons more than all others, therefore I could not 
forbear. | have ſeen many which underſtand as little here- 
in, as nothing, which occaſioned ſo many abuſesin ſurgerie 
committed , atthe ſtenching of the Joint water, againſt 
which many receipts were invented, eyen as if in ſurgery no- 
thing vvere known of it. 

Note this about the Joint water, there is a moiſture in 
joints, called by Surgeons a Gluten, becauſe it maketh the 
joints ſlibberie, without which no joint is in its right tune: 
this moiſture is but little in quantity. Some Surgeons ſup- 
poſe, that the joint water is that which lyeth in the joint: 
theſe ate miſtaken , and deceave others to their great da- 
mage For ſometimes there runs out of one wound more 
joint water, than there is of the Gluten in mans body: and 
when that Gluten hath done running in that joint, then 


that joint withereth, and is no more flexible. No art can 


reſtore that gluten, if once gone and loſt. For the joint 
water, called Synonia, which uſually runs out at the wound, 
is properly a moiſture of ſinews and veins, . Whereby every 
joint receiveth its ſtrength, without which no joint can ſubs 
ſiſt. For if in a wound the finews, tendons, muſcles, &cc. 
be hurt, then wy let their moiſture go, which runs out at 
the wound ; and is then called the joint water, and cobti- 
nueth running ſo long, till the ſinew is fed by the digeſtion, 
then it begins by degrees to ceaſe, and the wound inelineth 
unto healing. 


(231) 
If a wound be kindred in its healing by the running of the the jeine 
joint water, becauſe it was not dreſt with proper medica- water is 
ments; and the joint water getting its full conrſe, it will be. —_— le 
reave all the parts of the body of their natural moiſture or ra- i. 
dical humidity, and cauſe them to dye. For the jeint water 
gettiug the przdominancie , and runs too long, chen that 
joint falls into an irrecoverable Conſumptien, whithereth 
quite away, as being wholly bereaved ot its food. It happen» galt ſpiric 
eth ſome times, that the joint water is accompanied with a by the joint 
falt ſpirit, corroding the finewes, bringing them into putri- water. 
faction, whereby great holes and pains are cauſed. I have 
met with ſuck a party, who was hurt in his finger : his Sur- 
geon could not allay the joint water, becauſe tho finewes 
were corroded and eaten, whereby holes got into the hand, 
and from thente even to the elbow, pieces of putrified finew's 
were taken out. This joiat water his Surgeon could not ftay , 
it run up into the arm farther, and came into the ſhoulder,the 
dyed miſerably of it. Here let Sugeons take notice, 
not to ſer ſo ſlieght by the joint water, and to ſlay it in time, 
how that may be done you ſhall hear. 
An expert Surgeon muſt not be terrified by the joint water, 
becauſe it is the excrement of ſineus and white veins : let him 
endeavour to ſtay it with proper medicines, which if right and 
good, they will ſtay ic within five dayes : and the running of 
it is chiefly cauſed by improper medicines applycd , and by 
the patients diſorderly life. | 
Note, the joint water — —— to — 3 
which among ignorant Surgeons hath begotten that fowle 2 
buſe. which they commit in the ſtaying of it, and is ſtill in 
practiſe : for they ſuppoſe, that it can be ſtayed with exicca- 
ting things, therefore they uſed Tirra fiyillata, Bolus, calei- 
ned Shells, bones of Pickyels, 5 feells, of new batched ( hic. 


ws, vinegar of Sloes, & c. (ome( 1 the Hang · 
dan —— — wood, and thurſt it dg into the 


Examples. 
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ny Receipt may be. I reje& none of the means, which they 
have learned; becauſethe vehement courſe of the joint wa- 
ter requirech ſometimes ſuch haſty ſtenching. But if ſuch 
wounds be dreſt in the way I told you of, the joint vvater 
needs not to be feared. To ſtay the joint water, you may 
beſt conceive by theſe examples in what manner it is done: 
A Carpenter hurt himſelf againſt a piece of Timber :1 know 


not in what manner he was dreſt at firſt , the joint water 


the brown 


Olarment 
atrue Ma- 


ſter · plece. 


run out abundantly at the wonnd, and about the wound 
many holes fell in, which the Barbar Surgeon dreſt alwaies 
with tents, and in his thinking he had done well. But the 
extraodinary pains grew ſo much on the patient, that he 
was fain to change bis Surgeon. becauſe he ſaw that things 
rew worſe with him: and he ſent for me, wbom with good 
5 4 upon Gods bleſſing I dreſt and cured thus. I warm'd 
my brown ointment, let it run into all the places of the 
wound, filled them up therewith: afterward I dreſt him 
vvith ſtiptick Plaiſter, after the manner of an Opodeldoch, 
that nothing may run out of the vvound, this J iterated 
three times a day: I kept the yyound yvarm alſo, and ap- 
plyed a defenſive plaiſter. This continuing a vvhile , the 
joint vvater vvas ſtayed; after that I vyentto healing, and 
proceeded ſuccesfully in the cure. | 
Note this Maſter piece, accompanied vvith much advan- 
tage: if youthink the depth of the vvound be ſuchʒthat the 
bottom of it cannot be fill'd out every Where vvith the oint- 
ment: then take my brown ointment, boyle it to ſuch a 
ſpiſſitude, chat you may make tents of it, thurſt it to the 
bottom of the vVeund, cover it vvell, that nothing of it get 
out again, apply a ſtiptick Plaiſter to it: che inthruſt tent 
vvill melt inthe vvound, joyne vvith the joint vvater,, re- 
pelling it back, and vvill tay it more than any other oint- 
ment made of 1 things? for the joint water being hu- 
mid, receiveth not eaſily any greaſie thing, but expels it 
vvithout any operation done. But that brovvn ointment, 
mate of Vitriol is not greaſigy and eaſily uniteh with che 
joint vvater: and being ld: Stumorh the tuffacſs in the 
humidity, and vorketh more effeQtually. ). 5 
is 
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This is the mean and p n way whereby Iſtay the joint 
water, making uſe of no ger in zg — 
mes came into, I bis is the reaſon , why I menti- 

ſo often this brown Ointment to be uſed againſt the 

joint water, and other Symptomes. Yon fhalt hear more 
of it hereafter; when I come to deſcribe how this brown 


Ointwentis to be prepared. 
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If a Surgeon is about the ſtaying of ſuch a joint water, and 
another humor be joined with it, it is hardly repelled or 
ſtayed, as long as theſe humors are joining with it. There- 
fore Surgeons · muſt endeavour to prepare their medicines 
according)y ;. that thoſe humors eoincident with the other 
may be taken away : ſuppoſe the hamor come from the 
head, then the medicine muſt be Cephalical, and ſo with 
the reſt muſt be proceeded, 

The manner of this cure is thus: If a humor accompa- 
nieth the joint water, which came from the head, then this 
ſubſequent remedy, I found to be belt for the party. Vis. 
The fume of Storax Calamintha mingled-withſome Amber, 
which the party took down at his mouth going to bed, in a 
funible or pipe. This may be uſed two or three dayes, then 
look whether it do ſtay that white water, it not, then uſe 
it once more, to cleanſe the head the better of chat white 
humor; for that fume ĩs very proper for the Head: tem o- 
ther ſpecifica proper for the head may be uſed. In the in- 
trim let the wound be dreſſed as it ought, with the brown 
Ointment, wound -Ointments, ſtiptick Plaiſters, applyed 
in the manner of an Opodeldoch, or the Opodeldoch it 
ſelf to be uſed. Let the patients dyet be anſwerable to the 
heads infirmities. It is fit that a contrary vein to the wound 
be breathed, as the parties condition requireth. If the 
joint water runs of a ruddy colour, then uſe Diureticks, to 
open the obſtructions of the Liver, and Milt, Fiz. Anniſe, 
Fennel, Maidenhair, Tamarisks, winter Cherries, Plan- 
tain, Liverwort , &c, Of cheſe you may make a*drink for 
the Patient, and go on in the applying of external medi- 
cines, ſo long till this red colour is changed. 


jeint water. The. yellow joint water burneth exceedingly , uſually 


ſpoyleth the wound; and this is incident to ſuch parties, 
at are ſabjeR or troubled with the yellow Jaundice, and 
is known by theſe ſignes : The parties looks yellowiſh in 
and about the Eyes, the Breaſt, where that diſeaſe begins 
and ſends it further to other parts; and the party then fee- 
leth ſome eaſe about the heart and ſtomack. Such a 
muſt be ſpedily lookt to, before this hot humor cate 3 
E 
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the veins and ſinews, *. bring him unto deaths door, if 
the party be not holp, the wound will farre the worſe. 
Therefore delay no time in diverting theſe humors, and 
expel them by ſtoel. For theſe parties are good ſuch things, 
which uſually are miniſtred againſt the yellow Jaundice. 
Let the party obſtaine from Wine, but he may drink Barly 
water, wherein are boiled Raiſins, and Mclons ſeed. Or- 
der him alſo right in his dyet, uſe no ſour nor hot things, 
no Spice. Let him uſe much of Borage, Bugloſſe, Sueco- 
Ty , Plantain, &c. 

This enſuing purge alſo may be uſed. & of the beſt Man- 
na 5 3 of Rubarb 3 2 Call beaten ; of Raiſins 3 2, of 
the beſt Prunes the number of twenty, of Roſe water 3 1 
6. freſh well Water, and white Wine, ana lib. 1. | 

Boil theſe till the Prunes be enough, ad to it pulveriſed 
Cinnamon. The Patient is to eat every morning of thefe 
Prunes the number of ſix , and of the liquor he is to take 
cochl. 4: it will purge him gently, and expell the ſharp 
gall by ftool. B . 

This purge may be, will be too coſtly for poor people; 


let them take inſtead of Manna. and Rubarb, of Polopodi- 


um 3 1. ſmall chopt and beaten, and of Rhapontick 3 3, 


and make the reſt as you heard. Theſe muſt be uſed, as 


long as theſe humors are apparent: theſe being gone, your 
caments are to ceaſe alſo, elſe too much moiſture will 
be drawn to the wound, whick would prove obſtructive 


unto the healing of it. Touching outward things to be u- 


ſed for the wound, apply the brown Ointment , Wound- 
ointments, ſtiptick Plaifters „xc. as you heard above, 
which are uſed ſo long as any of theſe Symptomes are appa- 
reng. n 5 | h 
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of congealed Blood winthin or wit bout of the 925 Remadies 
fer ſuch Parties, thought 1 they are well, 


15 things that 1 do write now, touching congealed 
Blood, ; haye been told by thoſe which ſived feng be- 
fore me, and found them very good for ſuch purpoſes: to 
their large writings I direct the Reader. I have made uſe 
of them, and found them to do very well, and durſt con- 
fide in them. 

I mean not here congealed Blood which is in the head 
betwirt che {cull andthe in; of theſe I have ſpoketi enough 
above about Hel vornds 
I Tſpeak now of fuch conpealed Blond, whick' furkeętk a- 
fra me places of the bode” cauſed by a blow, path fall, 

rain, &c 


Ther c ty ſo ts of this B ud, inward fuehi eas 
b Bond {r9 the Höft Mow boch ee Irigea- 
Co W” 
blood!is of he 
two ſorts, * 


etweent ein and fleſhs |'S geons mu e careful 
rn to dea 100 nally ;, for ſach parties come dayly to 


ro otant Surgeons are ſpoyled. 
9 e Ki id inthe ere 15 ing, 
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extenuating, that it may not — te e or King 
Tmpoſthume, or Ulteration, To this b are common- 
y uſed; Rhubarb, Rhapontick. Maiden- hair, Fennel, and 
Anniſe ſeed, hearb and root, Parſley root: all manner of 
diureticals and aperitives of the liver, Here is uſed alſo 
"TTertafigillata, Bole arm6nidck! Ocula cancorum, Sperma 
cetz, prepared red Corals, calcined Harts born, &c. 1n 
ſach caſes are uſed alſo ſome diſtilled waters, of 5 

ade, 
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ſhade , Alkekengi , Caffia, &c. as Art and Experience 
ſhall ſupply you herein. There is Unguentum popnleon, 
found in ſhops, which is very good againſt congealed Bloud 
within the body, mornings and evenings 3 1 taken in 
Wine, or the like vehiele. 

You may uſe alſo this following Pouder: & Sperma ce- pygyer ; 
fe, 3 6, Mumia, Terra (igillata, Linch cakes, coales of 
the wood of Tamarisk, ana 5 f. Polipodium the root of it, 
Z'r: pulyeriſe all theſe, miniſter 3 r of it to the party, 
mornings, evenings, and at noons. This doubltleſs will diſ- 
perſe and expel the congealed Bloud. | 

You may obſerve, when ever you intend to diſperſe and Note. 

to expel congealed Bloud within, then put a purgative in- 
1 among the reſt, as Folia ſenæ, Rhubarb, polipo - 

ie, &c. Above there was ſet down ſome pectoral poti- 
ons, which may ſerve for this purpoſe alſo, if you pleaſe. 

Touching external congealed Bloud cauſed by falls, Blood i! 
throws, blowes, &c. whereby the bloud burſt our of the Wounds, 
veins and lurketh between the fleſh and skin, and appeareth 
with blew ſtreaks, in ſuch caſes my advice is this. Let the 
party be phlebotomiſed inſtantly, where youthink it fitteſt ; 
then apply a Plalſter to the place where the bloud appeared; 

Viz. Emplaſtrum exiccans, of Terra ſigillata, Bale Armo- 
niack, Dragons bloud , Ceruſs, Pitch, Rofin , Amber, 
Calmey, Sloe-moſs, unripe ſloes, buttons and leavs of Ro- 
ſes, Mirtles,&c. out of theſe make a Plaiſter, called a Dry- 

er, and apply it in form of a Poulteſſe. 
In this magner you may order your medicines, as you 
obſerving the conditions of the party and 


place. I give you ot inſtante > R Bole atmoniack 3 3, 


Chalk 3 1, evaporated exiccated juice of Sloes 3 1 pulve - 


riſe thele and boil them in ſtrong Vinegar, ad to it ſome bea- 


ten Walwoxt, and ſtir among it Oat meal or Millers duſt, 
m ick 


1! ake it thick like 4 Poulteſſe, ad ſome oil of Mirtles 


* 1 


8 Jun w : the oil of Sloes were better : apply this Cata- 


Laſme wet to the place affected. 
I muſt needs fpeak of ſome abuſe, which ſome Surgeons 


commit in ſuth — greaſie things, to little purpoſe : Abule, 


h 3 take 


Congealed 
bl in 
the body. 


take heed of ſnotty greaſie n becauſe in ſuch caſes 
no moiſt but exiccatingꝑ things are to be uſed. For all ſorts 
of Bloud, which forſook their natural places, as veins turn- 
ethto water; andif there be no great quantity of ſuch wa- 
ter-bloud, it will be exiccated by naturalapplyed medicings 
and quite expelled, But if you uſe much of preaſie things , 
and many wet Cataplaſmes, as ſome e uſually- do, 
it will not onely be to no purpoſe, but alſo cauſe perillous 
Sympromes : for ſuch applyed greaſie wetPoultefles force 
the congealed bloud to turn unto corruption, What wil that 
prove but a dangerous Impoſthumation, which after a long 
time in greatpains breaks, if it falls out ſo well: ſometimes 
it turns to a Fiſtula, or other Ulcer : yea ſometimes ſuch 
anger is cauſed, that death enſueth upon. | 

Thus much of this: one thing more I add: a pulveriſe 
Potion may be uſed here alſo, it will haſten the healing and 
eaſe the Patient the ſooner. 


Cu Ar. VIII. 


Of Synptomes which are incident unto congealed Blood, to be ex- 
pelled byinward means. 


12 ſpoken of in the precedent Chapter, touching 
congealed Bloud, are to be underſtood thus: they con- 
cern ſuch parties that find themſelves well beſides the trou- 
ble they are at of congealed hloud. In our language I know 
not whether any ſufficient information is extant touching 
= particular, and I think it not amiſs to give ſome hints 
of it, | 
If congealed Bloud in the body be left there ſo long, till 
it turn into matter, then the aforeſaid means will not 
help, as being too weak; Surgeons either ont of caxeleſ- 
neſs, or out of ignorance let their Symptomes run on: If 
in the ſide, back, breaſt, or a vein be broken, be it about the 
mile, liver, or any other part; and that ſprained or broken 
vein bled very much, but that bloud doth not run _ 2 
Y, 
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belly, but ſticks between fleſh and skin, and is nearer ta the 
inſide than to the skin, and makes little ſhew at the outſi de. 
and may be nearer the liver or milt, however it is bet vixt 
the fleſh and the skin, and there it putrifieth and comes to 
nlceration: this will not be cured nor helped by purging, 
&c. Reader uuderſtand it thus: if nature be oppreſt by a- 
bundance of bloud, or neglected by Surgeons, of theſe we 
intend not to ſpeak. For nature is able to expel it of her 
own ſtrength. The four outer parts of the body may be 
oppreſt with congealed bloud , cauſed by a fall, throw, 
&c, if neglected or by Surgeons dawbing brought to ulce- 
ration: then che things ſpoken of in the precedent Chapter. 
avail nothing: therefore other medicaments muſt be had, of 
which I will give you a hint. | 

Note one thing, there is but one proceſs, be the hurt 

fromwhatcauſe ic will, either from the ſaperfluity of bloud, 
or the Patients careleſneſs, or the neglect of the Surgeon. 
I will be orderly in my inſtruction, and tell you the beſt way 
how to help congealed bloud in the body, which is turned 
into corruption: ifthe Impoſthume be not abſolutely with- 
in the body, but more to the outſide, and that befals the 

four outer parts of the body, either through the Patients or 
the Surgeons fault. 

Thenif that congealed bloud begins to putrifie, it may be gignes of 
known by lignes;the Patient wil feel it at his ſide, whether it congealed 
will comè to any Impoſthume, & he may know it alſo by the blood: 
matter he brings up, whether in clots and ſtinking : if ſo, 
then that congealed bloud begins to putriſi e. 

Such a party malt not be delayed, but ſpeedily be taken 
into cure; for delayes will make it run on to an Impoſt- 
hume, which muſt break at laſt. If it comes to that, then 
the party is neglected, and the help will come too late: for 
Nature . once begun to caſt up that matter, then ſne 
muſt be aided. 

As I told you above; ſo I ſay ſtill: when theſe foreſzid' 
ſignes are apparent, then the named remedies will availe 
nothing, becauſe the Impoſthumation is too ſturdy for 
them, and goes on in growing. For putrified bloud on 
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ſlowly out of mans body, iufecting other parts, as the lungs, 
liver, milt, &c. Beſides a dangerous cough will be incident, 
which will breed miſchief , therefore ether means muſt be 
thought upon, ; 

Tonching my medicine , I tell you thus: if congealed 
bloud be in the body, and that within the bollog of it, 
then uſe not Mercury, ſpoken of afterward ; Diaphoreticks 
are to beuſed. Bur if the Wound was not into the hollow 
body, and none of the in ward parts is hurt, then theſe things 
may be uſed which 1 will ſpeak of. If the caſe be ſuch, as 
was told now: then firſt make a gentle purgingdrink of 
ſrup of Roſes, to give the Patient two ſtoels: the ſecond 
day miniſter to bim in 3 K of ſuccus Roſarum 5,6,7, or 8 
grains of the following prepared Mercury, ſtill regarding 
the Patients condition, and let him lye ſtill: whenic begins 
ro work, let the patient take ſome ſpoonfuls of broth and 
two hours after he may eat a broth into wbich-tworyolks of 
Eggs are beaten, afterward let him tale his reſt, and ſweat 
upon. 

4 This Mercury may ſafely be uſed: if it fumeth up; but 
once, and that very gently, accotdisg as he meets with an 
object aboye in the body i but it purgeth . bravely by oo);* 
carrying away the congealed bloud and other filth, though it 
had been an Impoſthume, it muſt go, with a gentle ſtir- 
ring, not ſo, as uſually precipitated Mercury doth. 

If you are an Artiſt, — — this Mercury in my 

ſo ſamewhat; of Ant imony. 
But Vitrum Antimonij is nought here, by reaſon of its 
ſtrong vomiting quality: I tell you without Chymical pre- 
parations congealed bloud will not be eradicated out of the 
body, if turnꝰd to an Impoſt hume. The next day after the 
miniftration of this purge , pblebotomize the party: pro- 
vided, if the party cannot tell where his greateſt pain lyeth, 
then breath the Median of the right arm, or open the Liver 
vein onthe right arm: if the party complaines of his left 
fide, then open the Spleen vein on the leſt arm. This being 


done and the patient is not wel yet, as it fals out commonly, 
then take the precious red Balſam of Sulpbur , (who ſe pte- 


paration 
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— you find above in the C ter of breaſt Wounds ) 
our or e of it, and F 1 — 1 deſcribed 
in i le let t ient drink it and 
RY Sn. NR Pot y de un wide or thrice, 
once a day, and ſo long till the — be eaſed of mis pain,. 

Thus you will do mach good. 
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and heal the reſt, as uſually Wounds are healed : in the mean 
while inward medicaments,: as Vulneraſie potions, muſt be 
fee allo. Some 
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fore t hey beripe, or come to cottupion. But he that u 
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dreſſe the party after launcing 4 75 heatd abo ve, miniſter 
y an He party good vulnerarie getions, then things will ſuon 
member to phlebotomize the party on thatiGde 
1 5 ar is, let it bleed ell. beit os the arm orilegg. 
ing the condition of che patient and the place: in 
” re jou Fl proceed , as you were informed about bod 


1 1 condemned Cataplaſmes to be uſeg, FT much 
more now do 70 4 em- For there ãs no matuxative 
of that vertne, as to do the feat hare; to farce the matter 
the ſooner to eat thorough the kin, but rathet will make 
the matter eat inward, and iſ it eateth through, into the hol- 
low body. then che party dyeth: anda that-ſome re- 
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ta their dying day | 
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of bleeding Wounds: mbat it ignifieth.; what Surgrons cug be 
to do for it. 5 | 


A Wound which was thaught to be well, beginning ta 
bleed, then the following ſigncs are to be taken no- Wa 
tice of. The Surgeon trying with his Seeker, finding ſome vers in 
bleeding, in a ſmall quantity, is not to be troubled much „ 
at it, becauſe the ſound fleſh may by that ſearching be cau · meanah, , 
ſedto bleed. But if the blond comes abundantly, then 
ſarely by that needleſs ſearching a bloud vein is hurt and 
turn d out of its place, which caule d ſuch vehement bleed- 
ing. But the wound not being hurt by that ſearchin 
bleedeth : it ſignifiech that ſome fhacter'd { ner in 
ned, which being deſirous to get out, ſticks in the new fleſh, 
and makes it bleed: thigis beſt known to be ſo, if the par- 
ty toucht at the wound, is mightily prickt, and that bloud 
beclear and freſn. | | 

The manual to be uſed herein in this, to keep open that | 
wound witha ſmall tent, which is co be covered with un- Fkeche 
guentum Bgiptiacum, and to dreſſe that wound but once dusk 70 do 
a day, ſo that Mat looſe ſplinter may come neater the mouth in this caſe. 
of che wound; and bepluckt: out. And if it hangeth yet on | 
a panicle,” it muſt be let alone, till it los ſaetb of ĩts own ac- 
cord. In · that inttim ſearch not ith the inſtrument in the 
wound for fear that ſplinter be preſt into aſigew, whereby 
great miſchieſ would be cauſed. | 

If a wound bleedeth abundantly, it is a ſign, that a bloud 
vein cl is opened again, in hich ale ou muſt do 
thus, If the wound be yet wide open, then uſe an ordina- 
here th ſtencher, and put into it dayly the wound Oint- 


t, theu it will ſoon overgrom with fleſh, and be ſtenche 
of its own accord. And in ca ſa there be any bloud in the 
Wound, as it oſten hapgeth, then that bloud muſt not be 


wiped or waſht out, which Surgeons ordinarily do, but leave 
it — that ſtoppeth the blond vein « and then — 
113 woun 
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wonnd- Ointment, and the ſtitch Plaiſter keeps off other 
hurtful things unto the Wound: and that bioud which ſtay- 
eth in the wound, will ſoon come out in the ulcerating. But 
i the Wound be very narrow, then the caſe of it is other. 
wiſe: for if it be very narrow, then make a tent prepared 
with a coroſive ( that coroſive is it which lyeth ſettled, in 
the bottom of unguentum Egiptiacum, ) and fill up t he 
wound with it, ſo that no bloud may get out: this tent muſt 
not be put too deep into the wound, onely half way, leave 
it their for thirty hours, applying a Plaifter to it. At the 
taking off the Plaiſter, the tent not ſticking to the Plaiſter, 
and goeth out eaſily, then let it ſtay there, and apply che 
Plaiſter again for ten hours longer, then open it, take ont 
the tent, apply a ſmaller tent covered with the wound Oint- 
8 and a ſtitch Plaiſter upon: and thus proceed to the 
ell ofthat cure. | 


Squeeze no blood out of the Wound, becauſe the Opo- 


No blood deldoch will do it without any other means: beware you 
to be ſqecze do not ſearch in the wound with the ſeeker, tor fear you do 
ed cutof the ſtit a bloud vein, and cauſe it to bleed afreſh; For I knew 


a Surgeon ,: who was ſtill graping with his inſtrument into 
the parties Wound, cauſing thereby a vehement bleeding, 
and ſpoyling the patient. F 
At a certain time a patient was brought to” me, whoſe 
wound did bleed ſo much, thathe grew very faint thereby, 
The Surgeons who had him firſt in hand, tryed ſeveral con- 
cluſions, uſing long ſharp tents for the Wound, whereby 
they toucht the bloud vein, cauſing vehement bleeding, I 
took out the tent, flung it away,uſing none, and cuted the 
party in ſhort time. ä ern 
In ſome Woufds thee is found much blood, yet none 
runs out at the opening or undreſſing of it, and no fign ap- 
peareth either of pricking or any —— : this is a gn, that 
that that Wound was tyed to hard, and the party is full of 
blood. For with hard binding the fleſh is preſt together, 
and is forced to cleanſing, and weeping: and if it bath vent, 
it Bleeds no more. This Symptom is thus remedied, to bind 
the wound ſlackly, and let the patty not put on too ſtraight 
elothes, Surgeons - 


e 
Surgeons ought to take . and care, when the 
bleeding Wound will not-beflenched ,- eſpecially when 
that Wound bleed eth not, but after when it is dreſt, orelſe 
ie blcedech before and after dreſſing , and at the dreſſing : 
the cauſe hereof is, that the veins at the dreſſing be too 
much forced and preſt ; the ſame is ſeen at phlebotomiſing, 
hen the veins are tyed too hard, the blood doth not ſpin 
out ſo freely: however pretty things help the bleeding of 
the vein. This ought to be known, at the bleeding of a 
Wound in the foot, to have it ſterched. The dreſſing is 
of as great ſequel and concernment, as applyed medicines 
to Wounds, which 1. know experimentally. | 
If a parties Wound bleedeth, when he goeth or fleepeth, | 

then bind it ſlack, and meerly apply the Plaiſter , then you 

may the ſooner perceive from hence that bleeding comes, 

and take notice of the following ſigu 5 for that is caufſed 

when there is no tent put ig elſe it is a falſe ſign, When a 
ſpongious fleſh appeateth H of the Wound, looking like | 
coam'd,avool , and that without any pain may be put in; | 
this ſignifieth that a ſplinter js looſe, or a piece of arteries | 
is coming forth ã forſſſuch a thing cloſeth nigh wich the 

bloud vein, which is) hurt with touching: here you muſt 

ſeareh without delay, elſe the patty and you will have work 
enough, becauſe the bleeding may be increaſed, and the 
vein de ſhut a great deal behind chat, and no way left for 

you to come near it, and bring you to ſorrowes. | 
Therefore ſtrow onely-burne Alfum into it, this is ſtrong 
enough; if you ſhould uſe a ſtronger, it would ſoon. run 

and eat through the, Wound, which in a long time you 

would hardly be able to cure again. + Let the Allum lay there 

till the next day, it will come forth of its n accord if 

not, then put more g the Allum to it, it will take away the 

fleſh which ſticketh ko the ſplinter. But in caſe the fleſh and 
ſplinter, will uot part one from another, proceed you ne- 
verthelpſojn the cure, as if there were no ſuch (phnges en 
will looſen. of its own accord in time, the healing will thruſt 
it off, and muſt give way, even as an old tooth mult yeild 
to a ne coming one: ſo that ſpongious fleſh . g the 
| | plinter, 


; | (a8) | 
ſplinter, that it may be taken forth at 13ſt ichdut danger. 

Therefore let not ſuch a Wound be cloſed, but keep it 
open till the ſplinter cometh forth, or the piece of the vein 
be gotten out with the matter: for 4 Wound cboſed up, 
where à piece of the vein is yet unhealed, it will ca 
ſhrewd Impoſthumes. b t. 


—  —— 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of C\ lloſiries of healed Wounds, ſume whereof break, afterward, 
ſome are gone, and ſettle to another place, can ng lame- 


weſs : what theſe ſignifie, and how they are tobe handled. 


CO Wounds after healing are knotty and calloas g and 
covered with the iH even as the wound is: here the 
following ſignes are to be W 01 
Signes of If that colloſitie be wi any ſwelling round the 
Callus in wound, then it is ſign that 4 ſplinter would fai get out: 
wonnds. and if the party feels ptickings, then is it the ſurer gu of it: 
and if that calous pets a yellow bliſter, and breaketh, chen 

keep it open with a tent to the end of che cure, as you heard 

about ſuch ſplinters. ' Bur if the Wound is ſwelled, then it 

isa ſign, that a hollownels is left in the Wound: und if 

pantings , pains, and ſmarts are felt in it, theꝶ the ſurer is 

the ſign of ſueh a thing. Thiv is ineident to fuch Wounds 

which were very deep, and were filily and ignoruntly ſtit- 

ched, to cloſe them the ſooner, e any fundamental 
healing was laid at the ſides, hence ſuch ſpoiled wounds are 

cauſed. If any ſuch neglected wound comes to your hands, 

& you have obſerved by the ſigns, that therł axe ud ſplinters 

in it, then do thus Take our r , andthe clear 

running reſine, ana 5 3, melt eathapatr ona gentle coal 

fire, and then pour them together, put to it pulyeriſed am. 

ber 3 6, ſtit it wall together, till. it be coſd : ſprend a 
Plafſtet of it, in that bigneſs, that che ole ſore nad ſwel- 

fing be covered Withit;, and apply it: let the plaſter not 

run together es you were informed of it, about the fractures: 

; if 
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it will forcibly draw out the oy through the skin, and 

heal the wound fundamentally, In caſe there lyeth matter 
beneath the Wound, then open it nere the ſooner. Theſe 

are called Wound Fiftula, theſe have their cauſes from 0- Wound 
ther things, which are cauſed by evill medicines and ſilly Fiſtula. 
Surgeons. They are comprehended under one cure, which 

you ſhall hear in its time, when! ſhall ſpeak of all manner 

of ſores. 

There is another kind of Colloſities, different from the 
other, which are very hard, without pains, and appear on Other col- 
the joint with a ſwelling, do not pain the party if toucht, leſitics. 
and go away again of their own accord, and the Wound 
looks fair, as if healed : this it a fign, that there is ſame 
humor ſhut up there, which after the healing of the part or 
member doth appear on the joint, and there ſettleth in the 
hollowneſs of the joint: that gibhoſitie goeth away again, 
yet leaveth a humor behind. This moiſture being ſettled 
there, doth join with the gluten of the joint, and-groweth 
tartareous in the end; being come ſo farre, then pains are 
cauſed afreſh, which ffifneth and ſuffocateth the joint, that 
it cannot be flexible any mere, which the party ar firft could 
ſtir and move whileſt the Wound was freſh. 

TheSurgeon that had ſuch Wounds in cure,knoweth beſt 
what the cauſe thereof is, if he hath dreſt hem with Caſk - 

laſmes, which never did any good to any joint Wound: 
— moiſt chings are alwaies hurtful to joint Wounds, 
and above you heard more largely of it: if che tendons in 
joints are wounded, and the wounds are ſtitched, then 
the moiſture which theſe ligaments afford cannot be well 
cleanſed out of the Wound, (for theſe afford no matter, as 
fleſh wounds do, though their moiſture be more clear and 
ſubtile, but is tuff and'clinging, ) ſo theſe ſettle betwixt the 
joint, where they keep ſo long till they get a little vent. This 
maketh no #ppearance, unleſithe Wound be cloſed, And 
ſeing it tan not ripen to any matter, ( no moiſture of ten- 
dons turns to mutter, as You heard) therefore needs muſt it 
turn to a colloſitie, cauſing that miſchief you heard of a- 
bove, Some Surgeons regard theſe inflrmities but little, if 
K K 5 they 
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they have made up their cure, then they have a holy day. 

Many Patients that were ſpoiled through ſtitching, were 

droughtto me, whom through Gods help [ have cured de 
novo, and made them ſound. 

The proceſs of it is thus: drive the gluten in the binding 
all to one place, then launce it, where it is deepeſt and ſa- 
feſt, drive our its moiſture with the ſalt of red Corals (which 
is ſtrong enough to diſlolve that on- ſettled tartar) and then 
heal it with the great Opodeld och. That tartar being out 
of it, then you may ule baths, fomentations, ointments, 
&c. elſe you cannot prevail. For if the ſlime ſtayeth with- 
in, things uſed will avail nothing : and chat party will be 
pained at the changing of the weather. I know no nearer 
way to cure theſe Symptomes : he that knoweth better, may 
bring it forth. | ; 


* 


Of eint Wonnar, which by filly Surgeons were cured to lame- 


neſs, though not hurt to any lameneſs, how theſe muſt be 
re me die d. 


N the precedent Chapter I told, that if patients be 

healed lame with * and Cataplaſmes, ſuffocatin 
the joint thereby, and cauſing a lameneſs : now will I tell 
you, how ſuch joint wounds, veing cured lame, are to be 
brought to right again: for the ſilly Surgeon cauſing too 
much ffeſh to grow in ſuch a Wound, cauſed the joint to be 
lame. 3 | 

The caſe hapneth thus: if a joint be wounded, be it in 
the ancles, knees, hips, elbowes, ſhoulders, hands, fin- 
gers, then commonly theſe Wounds are dreſſed as other 
Wounds with oyles, Plaiſters, Ointments, and vulnerarie 
Potions, &c. and they ſuppoſe, if the Wound onely be 
filled np with feſh , then all is well: and ſo they give way 
to the fleſh to fill up the wound, and ſo cloſe it, notregar- 
ding that canon I quoted above, injoint Wounds not much 
Tach mul be ſuffered to gross, Hence 
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Fence doubtleſs lameneſs is cauſed : for if too much fleſh 
groweth in a joint Wound, and the Wound in the outſide 
cloſerh, the fleſh within ſtill groweth, and ceaſech not to 
grow till it have filled up all che hellowneſs of the joint, 
whereby the arches of the joints are ſtopped, inſomuch that 
it is impoſſible tor that party to uſe that joint, as he did for- 


merly, as long as that fleſh in thoſe chambers do lodge there: 


for as ſoon as that joint is ſtirred, then the fleſh in that joint 
is ſo preſt togethet with painfulneſs, whereby a lameneſs is 
cauſed : and the party can make no uſe of that joint by reaſon 
of the great pains, which the overmuch growth of the fleſh 
doth cauſe. And this commonly beftals che joints in hands, 
by reaſon of che plurality of the bones that are there, This 
rude Surgeons bring to paſs, which haſten their cures away 
with annointing , ſalving, fomenting, &c. - ordinarily men 
may know, that ſuch things cannot be performed in ſuch 
wayes, it ſo be that the fleſh ſhut up there is thas impriſoned : 
therefore oblerve another proceſs, Yiz. In caſea party be la- 
med in the ſaid manner by Surgeons ſillineſs, and you intend 
to help that party to right, do thus: launce the healed wound 
with a raſor, pretty deep, provided, you hurt neither bone 
nor ſinew, and enlarge the wound dayly with gentle coroſives, 
but in the middle of the wound, even on the hollowneſs of 
the joint, where the party complaineth moſt, and here you 


think the fault is, to leave ſome fleſh , which you may ſoon 


diſcern, that the coroſive powder did not touch that part of 
fleſh when the wound is open, and the party bloweth the 
joint, That Yeſh in the middle you muſt loeſen round to the 
bone, lye a four doubled threed about it, draw it cloſe toge- 
ther, and then gently pul: if it be not quite looſe, then make 


it looſe with a launcet, then ve a ſtronger pull, and ſec you - 


get it out:that fleſh will be full of ravelings and ſtreaks. There- 
upon preſently put into it the brown Ointment, and ſo dreſſe 
the wound twice a day with the Opodeldech, fo long till your 
cure be at an end, uſe onely of the Plaiſter , and for- 
bear to uſe any greaſie things, as oyles , ſſes, &c. in 
caſe you have not the brown Ointment, you may uſe o- 
ther things, 1 1,6 | 
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Many may marvail at this bath proceſs, and care : let 
them obſerve, that which hath been ſaid, vis on that fleſh, 
which is to be pulled out, hang many ravelings and roots, 
are like the little roots, Which are ſcattered in the joint; 
which in the bowing are ſtifned and made inflexible: theſe 
cannot be cut out, becauſe they lye hid ſtrangely in the 
depths and hollowneſes of the joints, theſe cannot be got- 
ten out with any coroſives, they will ſooner corrode away 
the ſound fleſh and bones, before they could rouch the ſcat- 
tered and deeply bid roots and ſtreaks: neither is there any 
difficulty in this way: becauſe theſe fleſhroots hold not ve- 
ry faſt, ſlide eaſily off from their places, and that very neat- 
ly and purely. 

I do impart unto you alſo a fundamental inſtruction of 
curing of joints, lamed with a blow or fall; be it on the 
knees, e:bowes, and hands, where the joints ſtand ſtill, and 
are well ſet, yet the patient cannot bow nor ftretch them; or 
turn them as he would:ſach may in ſome ſort be helped, for! 
brought many ſuck elbowes to right: & I took an eaſier way 
in band, j greaſed that joint with warmed Dialtliæa, and at 
night I laid good ſtore upon it, and dreſt the joint with bind- 
ing below and above it, in che mornings 1 annoihtedit, ſtroa- 
king it gently , ſometimes I continued it a whole hour, and 
every day I meaſured the joint, on his body, to ſee how far 
he could bring it, and two da ies after, I tryed further, and 
tyed the jointinto a bs yg „ becauſe it ſhould not ſhrink 
and grow ſhorter, and ſo after the pulling ,- I proceeded, 
For if a joint be ſtretched — „ uſually an exiccation 
befals that joint; but if done gently and by degrees, then 
is it 8dyantagcous to the joint, ii a joint be outcfteetched for- 
cihly, yet it will not keep fo, it runs backward : and if you 
leave off the ſplinter, then the joint ſwelleth or dryeth up. 
Therefore! ſtill ſet and bowed it gently, and brought it at 
laſt to its due proportion; though the out-ſtrerching falls 
not out ſo juſt, as is doth in the bowing,” Wounded joints, 
which lame many, ſeveral wayes, ve to be underſtood and 
taken the ſame way as the above named joints, and uſed 
gently in the out· ſtretching and bowing,as much arthe joint 

FRA a 


may endure , and — +. with Oituments, Fomert- 
tations, according as occaſion will ſerve. And to illuſtrate 
this cure with ſome examples : | had one of Nurnberg that 
was cut in his hand, and was cured lame; which I cut and 
lanced again, pul'd on the great ſinew, and drew it up- 
wards, and cured him, ſo that his hand hung no more 
down, as it did after the firſt cure. Another receiving a 
wound in his knee, was cured lame: upon occaſion he 
ſuddainly ſtarting up to defend himſelf, he was hurt again 
on that Knee , but was cured then without a lameneſs. A- 
nother was cut lame at Var nberg on his elbow , he was cu- 
red without a lamemeſs. I alwaies obſerved , whether ic | 
was poſlible or no to heal a wounded joint, and regula- | 
ting my ſelf accordingly, and ſtill having a care to heal the 
thumb upward out of « 6 hand: and hold it better to heal a 
_ ſtraight, than crooked ; and too ſtraight is dangerous, 
and an upſet hand is ſooner bowed, than a hand which hang- 
eth down, to be ſet upright - and a knee and elbow is 
ſooner bowed, than ſtretched out, to make it ſtand right, 
as it ſhould. 
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Cu Ar. XIII. 


of Wounds ſpeylod through external accidents, as through the 
heat of the Sun, and the raw ayre, and are dryed up, and 
bow theſe ought to be remeazed. 


IO can a Wound be ſpoyled by outward — 0 and 
yare, you ſhall hear : 


the wound de in che ſcull But if ſuch a party can 
ee 10 


Wounds 
foon are 
burnt or 
ſpoiled 

| Wik cold- 
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to a good Surgeon in any time, then ready well prepared 
medicines will be aiding to Nature, with Gods bleſſing up- 
on the means. 

Such a wounded party happily tarryeth long in the field, 
is farre from home, before he can be dreſt the wind gets 
into the Wound, exicciteth the ſame : and if that Wound 
taketh cold, if in a winter ſeaſon; then that wound is ſpoyl- 
ed by froſt, and many other inconveniences are incident 
thereunto. Touching Wounds that are exiccated, or have 
taken cold, of theſe 1 will plainly deliver my mind, and the 
rather, becauſe ſuch things fall out frequently : and chiefly 
Surgeons to an Armie in the field, have need to be ready 
for ſuch accidents ; for bere they meet with all manner of 
inconveniences : when parties are either skirmiſhing, then 
they have no long time to bethink themſelves what to do, 
neither is there any occaſion to adviſe with others, the 
parties wounded muſt lye, till the skirmiſh is over, let the 
Wounds be what they will. There is great diſtinction to be 
obſerved touching ſuch cures, and thoſe, which to ſuch ac- 
cidents are not ſubject. 8 

The cures I ſhall ſpeak of here, were not found out in mine 
own practice, but I have ſeen and learned them of experi- 
encee Surgeons; which afterward 1 took into careful con- 
ſideration, and in my dayly practice endeavoured ſo farre, 
that at laſt I got to the true fundamentals of them. And 
that which I have learned and ſeen, and made experiments 
of them, I will impart it faithfully, whereby you may ſet my 
intentions to be fide and reall. 

Tonching theſe Wounds which are ſpoyled and exicca- 
ted bp the Suns heat, you are to note; if the ſuns rayes 
ſtrike directly into the wound, or they fall onely on the pa- 
tient, and do not come near the wound, then it may fall 
out, that the wonnd is dryed out in a ſhort time, the lips of 
the wound grow as hard asa ſtick : in the inſide the wound 
groweth brown ted, like half roaſted meat, yet there is ſome 
moiſture in it, with a little ſwelling about, beating and pan- 
ting very much, great head · ach is joined with it, and the pa- 
tiene is faint by te aſon of the great heat, which. poſſeſt his 
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To apply pertinent remedies for ſuch Symptomes, do thus: Curs for 


R of Salmiac water 3 1, Ro vinegar 5 3, white Am- 
ber 3 2, hony Roſes or melRoſatum 5 6. Boyle theſe like 
an Egyptiacum, wet linnen ravelings in it, and rye it to the 
Wound. it the wound be deep made by ſtabbing, then 
the Ointment may be conveyed inte, with a ſyringe , 
and apply a Plaiſter to it. Then take good Roſe vinegar,in 
which you diſſolve a little of prepared Saltpeter, make it 
luke warm, dip a cloth into, apply it four double about the 
Wound, covering the wound every way, that vinegar be- 


ing grown cold, warm it once more, and apply ic again. 


Beware you uſe no greaſie things, of oyles ponlteſſes, &c. 
becauſe ſuch wounds receive no greaſie things, for they are 
not onely not good, but hurtful. Moiſt ointments of a 
wateriſh natare, without greaſineſs, allay heats, and are 
ſharpiſh: to eat away the heat, the skis, panicle, &c, there- 
by to open the obſtructions of the wound, that they may the 
better admit of healing, ſuch things you are to uſe here, if 
ſo be you intend to do the party good: ſuch wounds muſt 
not be ſtitched by no means: for theſe wounds that are thus 
exiccated by the Suns heat, admit of no healing, unleſs they 
have thruſt forth that, which the Snns heat hath ſpoy l- 
ed. 


Out ward means thus applyed will not do it alone, inward Internal 
medicines muſt be uſed alſo. For a Wound ſpoiled in this mediciuet. 


manner, doubtleſs the whole body ſuffereth alſo, eſpecially 
when other Symptomes are coincident, as a Wound ſick- 
neſs, a Feaver, an Inflamation, &c. | 

Therefore in the firſt place phlebetomize the party on 
the oppoſite ſide to the Wound: The beſt way for head 
wounds, is to open a vein under the tongue, if the patient 
be able to endure it: for thereby the heat in the head will be 
much allayed. 

When phlebotomie is uſed in this caſe, then be provided 
with a Vulnerarie potion, which muſt be made thus: R 


Stellaria or Wound hearb, Biſtorta, Pyrola, white Roſes, Vulnerary 
or Roſe water, ana 3 1, boile all theſe in a quart of water potios. 


for an hour or ʒwo in a cloſed kan: being boiled , ſtrain 


its 
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it, diſſolve init of prepared Saltpeter 3 1, put toit of pul- 
veriſed Oculi cancrorum 31; of theſe let the patient drink 
four times a day 3 16. This drink will come to the Wound 
and will expell the heat not onely out of the Wound, but 
out of the whole body, and will quench the patties extream 
thirſt. 

The patient muſt be kept in a cool temper, and eat of 

D meats which are of caſie digeſtion ; let him not be oppreſt 
Jt „with thitſt, which would be hurtful unto him. His drink 
muſt be made of Barly water, of plantain roots, and of 
. winter Cherries: he muſt uſe alſo conſerves of Violets, Ro- 
9 ſes, &c. Go on with this proceſs, ſo long till the Wound 
ſeparateth from that which is ſpoiled: then you may uſe o- 
ther means, as they are proper for wounds, and proceed 
with the reſt, as you heard above of other wounds. 
| Onething more is neceſſary, if ſo be that the patient is 
| able to endure, that he be put into a ſweat ; be it with 
| Dlaphore® Treacle, Metridate, &c. For ſuch wounds muſt be dealt 
| ticks. withal, as if there had been any poyſon therein. If the pa- 
tient can endure ſweating, his condition will be the bet- 
ter. 

Touching the Wound diſeaſes, or the Wound gall, (which 
by ſome are judged to be a kind of the plague) the patients 
condition is the worſe, if theſe are at hand: if the patient 
cannot endure to ſweat, then is he in a worſe condition, 
and is in great danger. Further Symptemes he is not able 
to undergoe, and therefore 1 leave to ſpeak of any more. 

Theſe things you heare do befall wounds, exiccated by 
the Suns heat, the like befals other wouuds by the Ayre and 
Wind, whereby they are exiccated alſo, inſomuch that they 
are left bloudlels. : 

Ihe occaſion and condition whereof may be learned of 

Sions of cx- the patient; Viz. how long it is ſince the vvind and the air 
gns of cx N ; bay 
iccated got into the Wound: if not, then the folloyving ſignes 
wounds, muſt be regarded: the vvound is dry and doth not bleed, 
unleſs being toucht, it vveepeth a little, the skin of it bein 
ſhrunk, and its ps turned: if an anger is in it, then it 
gapeth vvide, and that is accompanied vvith ſmarting 


Pains + 
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1 Wu, 
pains : it gapeth ſometimes ſo wide, as if it were ready to 
ſplit in two. | 

If in ſuch a Wound the great muſcle of an utter joint be 
hurt, and a ſine cut in two, and the joint alſo be much hurt 
or the ſcull of the head is cut, then the condition of the 
wound is the worſe, becauſe many ſimptoms are like to meet, 
Viz. the Wound Inflamation, on which the Cold fire atten- 
deth. the Wound diſeaſe, and Wound feavers, Gout, and 
Cramp, &c. 

The cure of fuch a Wound is this: Vic. & well ſcummed 
Honey 3 4, Eris viridis 3 6, Vinegar 3 3, raw liquor of 


Vitriol 34, mingle theſe, boil it like an unguentum Ægyp- ted wound; 


tiacum, to a ſpiſhtude : ſpread it on a long fine linnen, 
thruſt it down to the bottom of the Wound ( provided it be 
not a head Wound for that muſt not be dealt ſo withal) 
the one end of that linnen muſt hang out of the Wonnd, for 
the eaſier pnling of it out, hen occaſion ſerveth. The wound 
muſt be filled ap with that ointment, then a ſtiptick plaiſter 
to be applyed upon. 

Then take of the oyl of white Turpentine, or ſpirit of Ter- 
pentine, one part, of diſtilled oil of Bayes one part, and of 
gum Amoniack one part, mingle theſe, annoint the wound 
about, it will penetrate, and warm the ſinews. Then ap- 
ply a defenſive plaiſter, and ſo proceed in that cure : uſe no 
greaſie ointments or poulteſſes: Keep the patient warm, 
dreſſe him twice or thrice a day, and phlebotomize him, if 
his ſtrength will allow it. 

The next day I uſully minſtred to the patient this follow - 


ing drink; Be Radic, Turmentil, and Angelic, purely bea - Potion. 


ten, 4143 1, of Mumia 3 1, Mitridate 3 2, Aquapimpi- 
nelle 34: mingle theſe, let the patient take two ſpoonfuls 
of it, and an hour after let him take two ſpoonfuls more, 
mix with it 31 or 3, of Oculicancrorum, more or leſle , 
as you ſhall ſee occaſion. | 
Endeavour to perſwade the patient unto ſweating, which 


if you proceed in, the patient will be ſoo the better; and erlag. 


in the time of ſweating if he be very dry, then let him drink 
of boiled Barly water, let him not be oppreſt with thiiſt, 
L 1 as 
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as I told you above alſo: it is indiſcreetly done to ſuffer ſuch 
patients to be thirſty oyermuch, becauſe great inconvenience 
is cauſed thereby: it would do well, if after ſuch ſweating, the 
party might be phlebotomiſed: but Surgeons muſt be regu- 
lated herein, as they (ce occaſion : if che party by reaſon of 
his faintneſs is not able to endure ſweating, then preſs him 
not thereto, and proceed with the reſt in that cure. 

All theſe ſaid things being done, then look to the wound, 
whether the part ſpoiled in it, inclineth to ſeparate : which 
is known thus: when the wound is Waterifh and mingled 
with ſome matter, the which hapneth not within thirty or 
forty hours:if chat ſign be at band, then ceaſe to uſe any fur- 
ther the above named ointment,and take good wound oint- 
ment, put that into the wound, and aeg an Opodeldoch or 
ſtiprick Plaiſter npon, & make nſe alſo cfa defenſive Plaiſter, 
Incaſe you dare not truſt to all theſe , then let him ſweat 
twice more, for more ſecutity ſake, and proceed in the reſt as 
you heard above. The Cramp is uſually joined hereunto; 
what you are to doin that caſc,you ſhal find in its due place. 

I muſt needs ſpeak of abuſes committed in theſe, whereby 
patients are bereaved of their joints, and ſometimes of their 
lives alſo, | 

This abuſe is partly committed, by ſtitching, which is ſtark 
nought to be uſed here: becauſe thatfleſh in the wound, 
exiccated and ſpoiled by air or cold, the ſame aſſimilateth no 
more, but is to ſeparate off; and hom can it well ſeparate, 
if pull'd togetker with ſtitching: beſides theſe ſtitches will 
not tarry, but tear out, becauſe the lips of the wound are 
rurn's outward ; and in caſe ſuch a wound fhould be thus 
ſti tched, the cold fire would ſoon get into the ſtitch. 

Some Surgeons committed great faults herein, ezuſing 
great hurts to the parties. Viz, A ſſoon as ſuch a party fals 
into their hands, then they preſently uſe their Wound oint- 


ment or Balſam to the Wound, which is improper hereto : 


becauſe ſuch Wounds admit of no healing, unleſs the ſpoiled 
fleſh be ſeparated and be out of the Wound: which exicca- 
ted and cooled fleſh comes not out of the vyound of its ovvn 
accord, but muſt beajded, Therefore ſharp ointments are 

£0 
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to be put into ſuch Wounds, vvhich ceaſe on the corrup- 
ted fleſh, and ent it off, and thereby to prerent that the 
ſound fleſh and veins be not infected. | 

Which cannot be done, if oncly wound Oiles and O:ne- 
ments be uſed, becauſe theſe cannot reRifie that corrupted 
and ſpoyled fleſh,but rather make it worſe: which to prove, 
I could quote many examples, upon good reaſons ; whereby 
illeterate men of an ordinary capacity may be perſwaded 
unto. And if it ſhould happen that a party was cured by 
ſuch oiles, and ointment, ſurely a great many to that one 
have miſcarryed. 

I have known ſuch Surgeons, which replyed, that ſuch 
Wounds had not their due excretions, onely watered a little; 
yet they went on in their ſalving, annointing, to the utter 
tuine of their patients: though that the patient felt that the 
pains of the utter parts of the joints encreaſed more and 
more, inclining to an Impoſthume by reaſon of the continu- 
al beating and pulling: heowever they continued in their 
courſe, obſtinately, ſuppoſing their way to be the beſt. 
Thoſe indeed that know no other, and do their beſt endea- 
vours, may partly be excuſed, 

Thus much of this, of the reſt the Reader may think, and 
mend it. 


„ 


Ern IV. 


Of a Callus, on the Hand or Font , cauſing great miſerable 
pain. : 


Ome receave a hurt on their hand or foot, on which 
places many bones and ſinews concur ; where one or 
other may be hurt, which is taken no heed or notice of, nei - Colloſiides 
any care had to remedy the famg, Hence it fals out, that original. 
Synonia begins to run into that joint, and gro wech to a col- 
loſitie: and whereas to that arg a ſwelling is joined, then 
is it ſappoſed, to be nothing elfe but it. Hereby the patient 


is put into great extreamity, 
G . L 12 _ This 
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This being an ordinary Symprome, enforceth me to ſpeak 
ſomething of it, the rather becauſe this cure agreeth with 
the cure of the Callus, or Nodus: of the which mention 
hath been made above. This Symptome befals not onely 
the hand er foot, but all other joint wounds, and tabs, 
where there is a concurrence of ſinews and maſcles, which 
being wounded , are by Surgeons alſo often times. neglect- 

ed. 

To make it more plain: if a ſinew or muſcle be wounded, 
then uſually they begin to weep, and yeild a moiſture, which 
moiſture, as you heard above, never comes to any corrup- 
tion: and the skin being cloſed on that part, and that wa- 
ter hath no iſſue, it filleth up that place in a ſnort time, wher- 
by that place is enforced to an up- ſwelling. The ſinews ha- 
ving a fellow feeling herein, may ſoon be ſet ona heat, which 
in time turning to a ſharp humor, may make the thing 
worſe. For the joint water or radical humor running from 
the ſinews, joining with a ſharp humor, how ſoon may that 
humor inflame and corrode the ſinews and veins , and may 
eaſily be ſuffocated, if no vent made for it. 

Though this hapneth alſo to other places, as you heard, 
yet uſually it befals hands, and feet betwixt the tees and 
ancles, becauſe there is a meeting of many ſmall bones, 
veins and ſinews, and little fleſh joined to them: and in 
ſuch places ſuch wounds may the ſooner be inflicted. And 
becauſe no congealed blood, nor ſpots appear there, there- 
fore ſome ſilly Surgeons ſappoſe the place to be inthe leſſe 
peril, and all is well to their ſeeming : and ignorantly they 
let it run on ſo long, till all be paſt * 

If any ſuch patty comes to your hand, being hurted by a 
blow, fling, fall, on his hand, foot, knee, elbow, and with- 
in few daiesit begun to raiſe, ſwelleth, its pains encreafeth 
more and more, yet no ſign appearing of congealed blood, 
or other fracture, nor any finews or veins ſeems to be hurt, 
then is it a ſure ſign, that the Synonia or moiſture from the 
finews doth ſeparate, and beginneth to be in a furie. 

—_— In this caſe tarry not, but inſtantly lance that part, and 
caſe, Ziyve vent, where you think it te be beſt, till to th * 
1 neſs 
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neſs within, and to ſqueeze out that water or matter - it had 
been well, if ic had been lanced ſooner : experience muſt 
teach you, how to deal herein? for it is impoſlible to ſer all 
down in writing, the work will put che manuals upon 


ou, 

g Ihen thruſt a proper tent into the Wound, well covered 
with the brown ointment, and prepared Verdigriece, then 
apply about the wound a defenſive plaiſter. But forbear, 
to apply any hot Caraplaſmes, as uſually they do: beeauſe 
the ſtrong heat of them cauſeth putrifactions and ſuffocati- 
ons to the finews, But in caſe the matter ciminiſherh nor, 
ſtill increaſeth, and the ſwelling retreateth further, then is 
it a ſure ſign, that the ſine us and veins are all inflamed. In 
this caſe above the ſwelling there muſt be made another in- 
ciſion, and mix the brown Ointment with the Balfam of 
ſweet Arſenick, make tents of it, as you heard above about 
the brown Ointment: thruſt theſe rents into the uppermoſt 
hole, once a day, then the anger of it will be allayed , and 
the dying of the ſinews ſhall creep no further: then other 
convenient means may be uſed, of good wound Ointments, 
&c, and ſo go on with the cure ſo long till the ill be ſepara- 
ted. Remember to continue the brown Ointment to the end 
of the cure, for fear of a relapſe.” 

The miſchiefs, which thoſe do cauſe, that undertake the 8 
curing of ſuch things which they do not underſtand, ought „hat hurts 
not to be paſt over in ſilence, being a thing of great con- they caule. 
cerament. Thoſe that underſtand not theſe hurts, uſe this 
proceſs : they preſently apply to ſuch hurts warm Cataplaſms 
though their ſwelling ſtill goeth back, yet they ſtill continue 
their poulteſſes; but to what — ? they give cauſe to 
putrifaction, ſuffocating the (inews ? others make their ex- 

eriments upon, with annointing, fomenting, bathing, &c. 
— to little purpoſe , becauſe they know not, what lyeth 
hid under it. | 

Whea all theſe will not velp, they made uſe of, and the A buſecom- 
pain encreaſeth (till, and the ſwelling alſo incroacheth more mictcd ig- 
and more upon the body, and all turneth to nought: then norantly. 
they conceive where the fault lyeth, and lance that gs 
an 


( 352) : 

and let tuu out what will, But their jud gmont failech them, 
not knowing from wherce that matter cometh, and ſo they 
cannot hit the nail on the bead: but give leave to the mat. 
ter, as much as it will run forch, not conſidering the tuff. 
neſs and clammineſ⸗ of the matter, and ſometimes raveliags 
of the ſineus come out alſo, which they not regarding goe 

on with their old raggs ; though that be an apparent ſign, 
that the ſine ws, veins, lig aments within do rot, that is, an In- 
flamation hath taken hold on the ſinews. If this miſery be 
not temidied, then the ſine s will be burnt away to the bo- 
dy, whereby great heat and feaver is canſed. And that 
joint alſo being bereaved of its food, it had from the ſinews, 
then the cold fire will get into, which bringeth death upon 
the party. Fot though that member be diſmembred, yet 
all the other ſineus are taken with the flame, and draw on 
into the body, which puts the party to death miſerably. 
For this fire is of anothet nature, than the cold fire is, oc- 
caſioned by other cauſes. Other Inflamatio ns can be dif. 
cerned in time and prevented from running ſurther, and by 
diſmembring can be remedied : but the foreſaid inflamati- 
ons do not appear ſo plainly to the eye, aud are not taken 
notice of, but when they have all inflamed, and eannot be 
remedied. Theſe I make mention of, to inform how by 
carcleſneſs great miſchiefs are cauſed, no other, as when by 
a ſmall fire, a whole Town or Houle is ſet on fire, and 


burnt down, if not quenched, 


Cu Ap. XV. 


0 ſwe lliug. of Wounds, after they were healed: and what it 
/ meaneth : and bow they muſt * ? 


> cauſes of the ſeveral ſwellings in and about Wounds 

oughtto be known to Surgeons. Formerly 1 have ſpo- 

ken of ſome kinds of ſuch ſwellings : at this time I will 
give a hint of two kindtof them, not as yet mentioned. 

In the firſt place it is to be noted, that all kind of a 

0 
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do not come into the number of dangerous Symptomes: the ſe 
are of the dangerous ones, when fivews, bones, joints, &c. 
are grievouſly wounded, here not oncly the wound. but all 
other parts therea bout are ſwelle d: of that ſore having a na- 
tural cauſe of its (wellings ; I intend not to ſpeak of: ſe 
it the wound doth frame well to healing, the reſt in time will 
paſs away. i 

The other ſort of ſwelling, coming after healing, I intend 
to give a hint ot, Vid. An utter joints muſcle, being Woun- 
ded, and well healed; was by the Surgeon kept 
too hot, and with Cataplaſmes ſuffocated : aftet which 
ſuch a wound begins to ſwell, at the beginning being with- 
out pains, when toucht, nor altering the colour. Such a 
ſwelling paſſeth away in tow or three weeks time, but leaveth 
behind a pain, which continueth with an increaſe : and the 
ſwelling being quite gone, it is found, that on that joint a 
great deal is tender, and that hapneth as it were in a ſleep, 
not payning the party. 

For to prevent this ſwelling, and to hinder that conſuming , plaiſter 

and updty ing of the joint, much ſalving. dawbing, annoint- to prenent 
ing, &c. they have uſed; bar 1 never ſaw any, which hath the tender- 
done more good, then the enſuing Receipt, ꝶ meal of Fig _ ow 
beanes 31, meal of common Beans 5 3, well beaten Orras Ing. 
3 1,pulveriſed Marigold flowers 5 u, cam Amoniack 34, boil 
theſe to a ſpiſſitude with vibe gar, ad to it of diſtilled Anniſe 
ſeed oyle 3 3, of emplaſtrum Diaguilon 3 5, the emplaſtrum 
mult firſt be melted, and then with the ſaid oyle be mingled 
and ſtirred with the Cataplaſme : ſpread: a cloth with it anſ- 
werable to the bigneſs of th- { yelling, apply it warm, in few 
dayes the ſyvelling will be aflvyaged, and no exiccation vvill 
, enſue. Becauſe the vertue of the Plaiſter expels and outdravveth 
all humors, before they ſhall come to any ſettlement in ſuch 
places. Thereare other means expelling vvinds and humors : 
viz. Anniſe, Fennel, Carravvay ſeeds, &c. as alſo Diura- 
tick means may de uſed. Surgeons ought to order themſelves 
herein, as they (ce occaſion. ; 

There is yet another fort of ſyyelling, viz. Some receive a 
yvound, vvhere no finevv is vvounded, yet that being healed, 

| the 
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the party cannot bow that joint, in which ſome raiſing 
there is, but is not a perfect ſwelling , and the party feel- 
eth no pains. This is incident to ſuch, that were wounded 
iether in the Hand or Foot, where ſome 
humor or other is ſettled to that wounded 
joint: and this befals thoſe uſually, that are troubled with 
the ſtone, gravel or gout: and in that reſpect ſuch ſort of 
ſwellings we take to partake of he ſame infirmity. Such 
ſwellings cannot be allayed with annointing, fementing, ba- 
thing, &c. For the matter which lyeth in the joint, muſt be 
reduced again to water, and ſo be drawn forth, te which 
end this enſuing is allowed. Take of Goats piſſe th 6 , you 
may mingle Cowes piſſe among ir, if you cannot have a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of the other, diſtil it in ſand, through a 
Helmet, the ſæces ſtaying in the bottom mpſt be calcined in 
a Pot, let it be cool, pour the abſtracted water from it upon 
the Calx, make a lixivium of it, evaporate that, a ſalt you 
will find: take this ſalt, ad to it of kitchin ſalt 3 1, of the 
diſtilled piſſe fb 3, and a ſufficient quantity of well Water, 
for to diſſolve the ſalt, to clear water: all theſe muſt be boil- 
ed again ſo long, that an Egg may ſwim in it, then let it 
cool ſo much, that you may endure to put your hand into. 
Into this water let the party put the ſaid ſwelled member or 
joint, it will diſſolve and allay theſe tartarous humors in a 
ſhort time. The ſame may be uſed to other parts alſo, as 


to knees; ancles, elbowes, where any ſuch ſwelling appear- 
eth, after they have been healed. 


CHAS ARYL 


Of Vulnerary Symptomes, cauſed by bodily inſirmitiet, chiefly 


by the Pex, or ſuppreſt Menſtruum: how theſe are to be 
dtalt withal. 5 


Told formerly , that Surgeons muſt obſerve what diſea- 
ſes their patients are ſubject unto, or troubled withal, that 
their medicines might be applyed adcordingly : for theſe hu- 
mors coincident to the wound, require anſwerable cares: 
I intend not to ſpeak of all ſuch Symptomes, but will give 


onely 
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onely a hint of one or K Ronny the reſt may be 
judged, how they ought to be obſerved. * 
Some pocky people happily are wounded : theſe do not 
love tohear much of that infirmity, however they cannot Wounds of 
be cured in their woun is, as thoſe which were not defiled pocky folks. 
wich them ꝛ for ſuch pocky humors will take their courſe to 
wounds, ſettie there, and are uſually obſtructive to heal- 
ing. Surgeons have reaſon here to look to themſelves, 
how to cure ſuch : they may know there by the matter, and 
the perſons they have in hand. 
Firſt of all co cure ſuch wounds, things above ſaid muſt 
be known, andin caſe theſe will not be cured by ordinary 
dreſſings, then other means muſt be taken in hand. 
Note; no Mercury is to beuſed to the ſymtomes of ſuch 
wounds, be it prepared for fixation or otherwiſe ; becauſe 
Mercuries quality is to take away all impurities: and if 
Mercury ſhould be uſed to a wound of a pockyfied party, 
that morbus would be rowzed, and the party would be 
brought to deaths door. 
The cure of ſuch wounds is thus: Be Flos æris 31, cro- 
cus Martis F *, Aloes Hepatick 3 6, Myrrh, Frankincenſe, 
ana 3 6, Sallat oyle 34, War, Terpentine a»4 31 melt 
the Wax, Turpentine, and Oyl with Vernice 32, then 
put the reſt to it, ſtir it well, ſo long, till it be cold. Uſe 
this Ointment to the wounds, apply a ſtiptick plaiſter upon 
it, it will heal the wound. : 
In caſe this ſaid ointment ſhould not prevail, then uſe 
the red liquor of Vitriol to it, which will inforce the wound 
unto healing: and make it thus: R of Viecriolfh 2 purifi- 
ed with freſh rain water, let it dry, then calgine it to a 
yellowiſh colour, then pour on it again freſh water 
W S. exiccate it again, then ſet it into a Reverberatory, to 
bring it to ſome rubification, then put it in a glaſs, pour 
on itreRified Aquavitz , that ĩt ſtand two fingers breadth 
over it, which will tinge the Aquavitz to a redne(s : Cant 
offthis Aquavits, and peur ether on it to be ting d, which 
put to the firſt. This ting'd Aquavit is to be extracted 
per Balneum, a ſpiſſitude of honey remaining on the bot- 
Mm tome 
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tomꝛon this muſt be pouredfreſh Alcool vinj, to take out the 
uincture. Cant of that purely, and abſtract the Alcool a. 
gain in Balneo to a quid form, then is it prepared. 

This liquor is of an attractive or to get her drawing qua- 
lity, is not corrofive, and is a principal ſoveraign thing 
for ſpoiled wounds , where bodily humors are like to 
de incident: this may be ſafely uſed for ſpraines, and o- 
ther wounds received in warlick ſervices. 

A Gentleman not long agoe received a wound in his 
face, who was pockified, but would not hear of it; the 
pocky humor faling into the wound, did burnmuch, and 
eatinto: ſome Surgeons being ſentfor, they went about 
to uſe precipitated Mercury, thereby to cleanſe and keep 
the wound clean; But what happened? Morbus Gallicus 
was thereby rowzed , and that humor was forced to come 
abundantly to the wound, andthe mouth was full of it al- 
ſo. I being called thereunto, ſoon found what was done, 
and the patient was fain to yield to a pocky cure. 

Mercury This example I quote to that end, becauſe ſome Surpe- 
not uſeful ons ſuppoſe they can prepare 50 N fo, that he can 
in many he fitted like a Saddle for any horſe, little conſidering, 
ting. that Mercury is naught for freſh wounds, be it as artifici- 
ally prepared, as ever it may: becauſe he is too ſearching, 
which is not alwaies good in thefe waies. 
© Many other Symptomes do concur inpatients; one ex- 
- 3 t ample I will quote, which is very remarkable, whereby 
2 woman. Others may be judged. 

Anno 1590. not farre from 54, an honeſt Gentle. 
woman, (which ſhall go namelefs ) was cutting a tick 
one time with a ſharp Knife, but the ſtick breaking at her 
bard laying on, ſhe cut her hand, gear the joint, fleſh,skin, 
finews, veins, all in pieces. A Barbar Surgeon being ſent 
for, dreſt her, and that cure went on well unto healing for 
twenty daies together, as both the Surgeon and the Gen- 
tle woman affirmed it: now which of theſe two was faulty 
1 cannor tell? one night a humor fell into that wound run. 
ning out of the wound like wateriſh blond , cauſing ſmart. 


ing paines. The Barbar holding it to be the joint water, 
io uſed 
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uſed all the means he ſuppaſed to be good againſt it, but 
did no good. A Phylitian and two other Surgeons were 
called, theſe alſo counted it a joint water, adviſing their 
remediesto be uſed to oppoſe it. Here was affliction upon 
afff iction, and no eaſe or help: the Gentlewoman had no 
reſt neither by day nor by night, and chat continued for a 
whole week, then the humor ſtayd, and the party had 
ſome eaſe. But that humor had corroded all that which 
was healed theſe twenty dayes, her whole arm was much 
{welled and inflamed, and with much adoe that wound wes 
hardly brought to chat ſtate it was in, in fourteen dayes, 
ſo much was it come out of order. They ſuppoſing now, 
that ail things were brought again into a good poſture, 
and that all dangers were paſt, Behold four weeks after 
the ſaid humor fell again into that wound, cauſing as much 


pa ins as ever it did before; phyſitiaus nere much perplex- 


ed at, not knowing what to do. At that time it fell out, 
that I went to dreſſe a Gentlemans child, which had a 
hurt on the ancle, wherein a callus was grown, being neg- 
lected by Surgeons. The other party — of my be- 
ing there, ſent for me; I beheld and viewed the wound, and 
found that that humor was no joint water: I preſently ask- 
ed the Gentlewoman about her monethly courſes, ſhe re- 
plied, ſhe had them not ſince ſhe was wounded: then I 
perceived what humor that was , for I had ſeveral ſuch ca- 
ſes under hand, their cure I learned ſtrangely. 

I proceeded thus 2 ' firſt of all I opened on her foot the 
Saphena, then I made a peſſary of Hellebore niger, to be 
put into the matrix : thereby the humor was brought to its 
natural channel, ſhe found eaſe inſtantly, all pains were 
gone, and was cured, which the party thankfully acknow- 
ledged. Others marvailed at the cure, ſome whereof held 
n impoſſible, that according to my direction ſuch a cure 
ſhould be performed ; but they could ſay nothing againſt 
the — being as clear as the Sun. The like muſt be judg- 
ed of a Cancer on Womens breaſts, bellies, or privy places, 
which ſores or ulcers are mortal, if their courſes be obſtru- 
Red: all your medicines 9 prevail, nnn 
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fes be firft reduced. The like in Men _— obſerved, if 
troubled with Cancers , which are uncurable , unleſs their 
Hemorrhoydes be orderly : in ſuch it is true, that uſually 
have them. 3 

— — ching more I muſt tell: if you have ſuch a Woman 

Neicins to iu hand, to cure her of a wound, then beware you trou- 

de uſed, ble her not with any internal medicaments ; for ſuch hu- 
mors are not ſo ſoon ſtayed : and though you ſuppoſe to 
reduce ſuch humors by inward medicaments , it will availe 
nothing: for in that caſe that humor will not keep its na- 
tural courſe, but comes forth at the wound, and the ſtron- 
ger that inward medicine is, the more it will ſpoile the 
wound. Therefore make uſe onely of the above named 
peſſarie, or other fomentations, perfumes, bathings, &c. 
according as experience ſhall miniſter occaſion, 

Thus much Reader, Ithought good to impartunto you 

ahout ſuch Symptomes , hoping you will learn ſo much 
thergby, as to regulate your ſelves in the reſt agreeably. 


. 


Cu Ar. XVII. 


Of three ſorts of Wonwud: diſeaſes ; and firſt of the Wonnd- 
17 caver, how that is to be diſcerned, ca Bo » 4nd C4 


red, 


6 


Hude I have made mention often, about the Wound- 

diſeaſe, and Wound - feaver or Ague: my intention 

here is, to ſpeak more largely of it, the rather, becauſe 

there is not a worſe Symptome; and theſe are not alone by 

themſelves, when they come : but Apoplexie, Palſie, Con- 
o 


vulſion, &c. do accompany them: oß theſe I ſhall ſpeak 
no more, then my practick hath revealed unto me. 1 can- 
not chuſe here but muſt ſpeak of a miſtake about the wound 
diſeaſe, becauſe they talk of it, as if there were no more 
but one ſort of Wound diſeaſe, and make no diſtinction 
herein: and becauſe that diſtinction is not obſerved, com- 
prehending it all under one cure, is the cauſe why ſo many 
patients are neglected. There 
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There arethree ſorts of alte , which befall Wounds : A threefold 
the one is not cared like the other; and what is good for wound diſ- 
the one, is naught for the other: and the one diſeaſe is caſe 
more dangerous than the other, Therefore it is a dange- 
rous and foul abuſe, when ſome pretend ſaying, if one is 
underſtood and cured , the reſt alſo may be cured in the 
ſame manner. The firſt ſort is called a Wound Ague, or 
Feaver, or the Wounds fire : becauſe at its firſt coming it Wound A- 
is exceeding cold, ſhaking the whole body like a ſtrong A- Bue. 
then a ſtrong heat followeth upon, and a mighty in- 

2 of the whole body enſueth. 

The ſecond ſort is called the Shaking, or the Wound- 
gall, it comes with a ſhivering cold, no heat followeth, but gall, 
a great pain in the Wound: commonly there is ſeen with- 
in the wound a little clear bliſter, or in the outſide there 
is u brown one, which is full of bloud. 

The third ſort of the Wound diſeaſe, is called the beat- 
ing or unquietneſs within, which is onely within, without peating in 
any ſhaking Ague, when it comes, but it comes with ex- the wound. 
tream ſmarting pains, with heat and cold joined: the pa- | 
tient hath no reſt neither by day nor by night, continually 
turning and winding this or that way, 

Theſe are the three diſtin and ſeveral ſorts of Wound- 
fimptomes, of theſe I intend to write, yea rather becauſe 
Inere (aw any thing written of it fundamentally. It is 
ſtrange that ſo little is exſtant in writing of the ſigns bither- 
to mentioned, about the Wound diſeaſes, being a thing 
a ſuch high concernment, and ouꝑht to be timely prevent- 
ed. 5 . a 8 
Moſt Surgeons regard them not, watching onely for 
their end, yet know not what to do, or how to handle 
theſe things. When ſuch a Symptom is eome to the wound, 
and the patient in great anguiſn, and the thing is come to 
extreamity,then they conceive of a ſimptom in the wound, 
but know not what it is. But experience ſheweth , what 
the event is of ſuch ſimptoms. Theſe men not underſtand- 
ing the ſorts of theſe ſimptoms in the wound, and perceiv- 
ing a great heat about the patient, yet cannot diſcern that 
0 
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it is a Wound diſeaſe ; then they are buſie to cure that 
Wound diſeaſe as an ordinary Ague, hoping with their 
coolers to expell that heat, uſing Nenupharine, Poppy 
ſeeds, Solatrum, &c. and thereby they uſe things contra» 
ry unto it. But doth not experience tell, that ſuch Parox- 
iſmes cannot be allayed and kept off by their coolers? true 
the great dryneſs and thirſt they quench, but it was not feen 
chat they ever cured the diſeaſe, * 

Though ſuch a patient be plebotomiſed; yet is the diſeaſe 
not expelled thereby, as every one may judge; thou 
plebotomie is of good uſe in ſuch caſes, and that is the 
reaſon, why ſo many dye of it; becauſe ſuch diſeaſes are 
got rightly oppoſed: and if any recovereth of it, they 
have the more caule to be thankful unto God, that granted 
them ſo much ſtrength, when neither plebotomy, nor pur- 
ges would help them. . 


Celd. To ſpeak of the firſt ſort of the Wound diſeaſe, Note / that 


Of thechil- that is commonly the moſt dangerous wound : if that ſimp- 
linels p the tom befalls the wound, eſpecially a head wound, common- 


ly it bringech death: and many patients looſe their lives in 
that kigd. I his ſimptom is the worſt among the reft , and 
its effect is as bad as the plague it ſelf. It comes firlk with 
achillineſs, whereapon there followeth a mighty cold, and 
then ſmarting pains in the head: if that wound bein 2 
place, where there is 4 concurrence of great muſcles, fi- 
newes , White veins , then the patient groweth ſomewhat 
out of his wit, and talketh idely : and it he recovereth not 
his right ſenſes in tow or three daies , then is it afign of 
death : if that paroxiſme comes above three times, then is 
the ſign of death the ſurer. | | 
Thi i that ſimptom, whereof ſo many dye. For it is an 
uſual ſaying, if che patient outliveth five, ſeven, ot nine 
dayes, then be eſcapeth with his life, Some ſer that time 
further off, to the thirtieth or thirty fifch day, which is 
not very uncertain.neither, For if a ſimptom cometh not 
into the wound within twelve or fifteen daies, then it will 
not come at all or very ſeidom; unleſs the Surgeon or pa- 
tient haſten it on. But if the wound be not fo dangerous, 


then 
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then no great carefulneſs is need; unleſs tbe Pia Mater un. 
der the Skull be wounded, for then ſtrange ſimptoms muſt 
be expected. which happen when they dream leaſt of it, as 
you heard above about Head wounds. 

Touching this cold or ague in the wound, Note; how 
it may be diſcerned before its coming. For my meaning 
is not, that Surgeons ſhould. ſtay for the ſetenth or ninth 
day, when its full fore is come already into it. Experience 
teacheth, that an enemy is with leſs oppoſition kept off 
from ipvaſion, than beaten out, when inraded already. 

The original of this Wound Ague, Which cauſeth great 
miſchief , is variouſly diſcourſed of; even among thoſe , 
which do not underſtand it. My intent is not to be large 
in the writing of it, only for Novices ſake in Surgery, and 
the good of patients, I will ſnewW, how this ſimptom is 
known, and bow it is to be healed. 1 


If you deſire to know exaQ]y , from whence a Wound The origi- 


diſeaſe hath its original, let them take notice of the fol- 
towing things: Its commonly cauſed by anger,frights&fears, 
great pains,and diſorderly life in eating & drinking unclean- 
neſs : I forbear to ſpeak here of bad medicines: ina word; 
according as the wound is ina dangerous place, and in a 


dangerqus joint or member : ( the one being nobler than 


the other) eſpecially the Head is the nobleſt , and accard= 
ing as the blow; cur, ſtab, is made, and in what years fea- 
ſon; ſo ſimpiomes will be accotdiogly. Nattting bringeth 
ſo ſoon on ſuch ſimptomes, than ben a party is wounded 
in a dangerous place, and the wound bleedeth vehements 
ly. 

b French, Italians, and other Nuions obſerve this cu- 
ſtom, «that if a patient hath bled nere ſo much, they will 
plebotomize him further, which is an ill and refuſable way. 
For a patient, which looſeth too much bloud, looſeth alſo 
much of bis natural colout , whereby be groweth cold and 
faint, And if the wound be on a dangerous place, then 
pains are cauſed; theſe pains cauſe anger, anger cauſeth 
heat, upon which the foreſald paroxiſme folleweth infal- 
libly: heat and cold ſtriving and fighting one againſt ano- 


ther, 
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ther, at laſt the cold being conquered, heat got the predo- 
minancy, whereby all is ſet on a flame. This heat and ve- 
nom lyeth in man like a ſmoak or fume , and muſt by force 
be expelled ; becauſe othErwiſe it cannot be extinguiſhed : 
and coolers can do little in this particular. Syrups, Juleps, 
Conſerves of Bugloſſe and Borrage will avail here nothing: 
and with theſe Surgeons commit groſſe errours, | I have 
been preſent ſometimes, when the Phyſician felt the patients 
pulſe, which is not ſo improper neither, then viewed or 
caſt his water, finding him to be in a ſtrong feaver, and it 
was ſo. Then preſently ſome Syrups mult be mixed, and 
with Cordials the patient muſt be upheld, with Goat milk, 
Syrup, Conſerves, &c. but none of theſe men knew, where 
that Ague did lye, nor where the fault was + the one judg- 
ed it to be acontinual Ague, the other judged it to be ſome- 
what elſe: every one had his own judgement of it, the one 
contradicting the other. But what was the patient the bet; 
ter for their jarring? I never ſaw any patient cared with 
diſputing : my ſelf differed ſometimes in my judgement 
concerning ſuch ſimproms , but Experience ſhewed me the 
better way. 07 * | 

To diſcern ' This Wound Ague, (to come to the point, according 

the wound to My promiſe made afore ) to diſcern well before its com- 

ue. ing, you are to note; that when that Wound ſimptom is 
coming, the patient is unquiet, ſtares up and down, loſt 
his ſleep, and if he flumbereth, be ſtarteth, awakneth, and 
is unquiet. If the Wound be on a joint, then he doth not 
ho Id ſtill, ſtriveth continually to ſhift this or that way, and 
then it is commonly angered. But the patient muſt firſt be 
well obſerved, whether he ſweateth in his ſleep, ( as you 
heard above alſo) they do not uſually ſweat , though they 
are hot enough, and are much gready for drink. 

More over this alſo ought to be noted, if a wounded par- 
ty hath a deep red color in his face, more than he had for- 
merly before he was wounded ; or he looketh paler, yet is 
hot in his body, which he was not ſo before he was 
wonnded, then is it a ſare ſign of this ſimptoms coming; 
which we ſpeak of now. Theſe and ſuch ſike ſigns are to 
be obſerved inthe outſide of the patient. But 
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But the knowledge of the wound is of chiefeſt concern- 
ment: if the wound be in ſuch a condition, as 1 ſhall ſpeak 
of the like about che Prunella or Inflamation ; ( thither 1 
commit the Reader) then is it a ſign of the coming of the 
Wound ſimptome. For if Nature be ſo ſtrong, as to keep 
the Prunella in the ſaid joint, and not to let it run into the 
body, then the cold fire comes into, and nothing elſe; bur 
if that heat in that joint preſſeth backward into the body; 
then it cauſeth a Wound ſimptom. Theſe two ſimptoms 
meeting, are 2 ſure meſſenger of death. 

Theſe following ſigns, which concern not the Inflama- 
tion and Prunella, are tobe obſerved alſo. If a Wound be 
freſh and new, not much touchy, ſo that the patient may 
ſuffer to be toucht well, and being toucht hard, he feeleth 
it ſmart; this is the firſt ſign, of all: eſpecially if the pati- 
ent ſpeaketh quick, and Jooketh agazed : it is a ſign, that 
ſuch a party is mightily infected, and is to look for that pa- 
roxiſme, accompanied with perril of death. 

Obſerve alſo theſe ſigna, which the coming of the wound 
diſeaſe giveth you to underſtand. If a Wound look pale 
and a dead colour about the corners and lips, but the 
wound within looks brown red; and the patient is over- 
run in bis body with a ſtrong continued heat, and keepeth 
in that ſtrong heat, growerh not cold or clammy, ( as it 
uſually hapneth in other ſorts of wound diſeaſes, which 
muſt be obſerved for diſtiaction ſake) and t hat ſtrong 
heat and feaver goeth on, to the coming of a. paroxiſme, 
after which there followeth yet a ſtrong beat and inflamati- 
on, which may ſoon make an end of the patient. 


One thing more I muſt relate, touching the increaſe or 8988 


decreaſe of the Moon, according to which commonly 


wounds are affected. When a patient groweth (ſtill weaker Moon, 


at the decreaſe of the Moon, then you may expect at the 
new Moon a heavy and dangerous paroxiſme: if the pati- 
ent continueth in a ſtrong heut at the increaſe of the Moon, 
it fignifieth that a wound ſimptom is come, or any other 
bad accident, which is ſo, if the aforeſaid figns appear al- 
ſo; elſe it hach another m_—_— however it Ang” 
n etle 
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Cure ot 
wound 
ſimptom. 


to cauſe 
ſweat. 


To expel 


— 
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little good. Theſe a le Surgeons ougbt to 
obſerve diligently, and learn thereby to diſcerna eoming- 
wound fimptom, that they may oppugne and repellꝭ or keep: 
them off, (before they be quite come) the preventing of. 
them is eaſiet then theit expelling after they are come. 

It is time now to teil, how this ſimptom is to he oppug- 
ned; I will ſpeak of it as I found it experimentally.” I/ do 
not hold my proc eſs forth in that manner, as if it wert un- 
parraleled; only this I ſay, I found it tobe the ſafeſt and 
beſt. Note, I comprehend all into one cure, whether a ſimp- 
tom be coming, or be come already. [You muſt donſider, 
that if a wound diſeaſe be diſcerned in its ſigns, before ĩts 
coming, then is it needleſs that ſtrong medicines lie app - 


ed, as when a paroxiſme had been over. Por tkis/ cure I 


applied not when an inf amation was already in the w 
diſeaſe, for then it muſi be ordered otherwiſe. as yon ſhall 
here in its due place. At bea VII MR i ing £ Adu. 
The foreſaid ſigns of the wound diſeaſe ha ving appbar- 
ed then have a care to remove pictures out of the Cam- 
ber, where the patient lyeth; for patients being very weak, 
and beholding ſuch pictures, cauſeth in . 
imaginations, whereby they are frightned and amaze 
which maketh ſimptoms to be cured with more difficulty. 
Jouching the cure it felf, as Ihave learned in my pra- 


ctice, I ordered for the wound diſeaſe, where the parox- 


me was gone, which being done, then miniſter unto the 
patient of this following Aquavitæ, from one to two and a 
half ounce, accordingto the tondition oſ the patient, and 
let him ſweat upon them very well. 

In caſe the party cannot ſwear (which uſually ha pneth) 


then heat Tiles, or Brick ſtones, moiſten them with Vine- 
gar, wrap them into a cloth, and apply them to his feet in 


the bed, or to any other place, where you thinł it fit, and 
fo let him ſweat, as much as he is able to ende. 
Seeing the party is to ſweat thus, "notwithſtanding he is 
hot already; then take of Goats milk b 1, of diſtilled 


hear, cauſed water of Nightſhade I 1, dryed or freſh Alkekengj 3 f, 
by ſweating. pulyeriſed Fenegreek 3 3, of Roſe water 31 6; boil theſe 
Th iz 11 to 
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to a ſpiſſe Cataplaſme; . it ona cloth, apply it Wartn 
to the right fideto the region of the liver, then that heat, 
caſed: by fwegting will not pre jndice him. 


1 


This muſt be applied to the right ſide where the liver ly- g 


eth, that it be not too much inflamed, that muſt lye there, 


whileſt be is ſweating. To the pulſes both on hands and 


feet muſt be applied a four doubled cloth, dipped in Roſe 
water, Where Saltpeter was diſſolved in: doubtleſs the pa- 
tient will ind himſelf well after his ſweating. 
His dyet muſt be of eaſie digeſting meat, it wonld not 
be amiſſe to put among his meat ſome ſirup of Nenupha- 
rine: after the ſweat other imedicamonts may operate; 
which ought to be noted. If the party be coſtive, then 
make a gliſter of. Refh broth , prepared of Mallowes, Ca- 
momils, Roſe oyl, you may if you pleaſe, or you ſee it 
fitting. mingle with it, two three or flve drams' of Electu- 


arium de ſueco Roſarum, hichhwill cool the body within 


gently, and do more good than other purges, this may be 
iterated, if neechbe, ce. | Tus 

This cure 1s'ordered for a wound diſeaſe, when it1s alrea- 
dy come ut when it is but coming, and you intend to 
prevent its coming, which will be the beſt way, then the 
medicaments oughti not to be ſo ſtrong ; therefore a doſe 
of the foreſaid Aquavitæ, will be enough of F1 55: in the 
reſt you proceed as you were told. | 

Touching the wounds, it is the ſafeſt way to uſe to it the 


brown ointment, and *pp'y on it a ſtiptick Plaiſter, If Cure of the 
then uſe round about the wound 999%, 


chere he any beat in it, | 
unguentum dialehææ, or aleum Roſa tum : I love not to 
have the wounds too cool, becauſe coolers are not very 


goog in cheſewayes. At ſlaſt appiy to ita good defetfive ' 
Builder, and lbok to the healing, which» Goubtleſs Will 


ſaanappear, aſſoon ag ſwektipg i oο,x/Můꝭ§ ! ‚ 
Ul beine bring ihe che gatent and the wound 
beingin d bett co dition, hh g Un with that care, ſe- 
cundum e N ο vf. It. ff 0 » int 
2: Jnicyſerhopatient is ndr-yetifettje d for t&? have bis fleep 
quietiy q ahm uſe iharcpracioneBill/Apodyritm, 
2 Nn2 The 


Aquavitz 
ſor wound 
froſt or 


ag ue. 


A wound 
gall is dag- 
gerovs, 


by that which enſueth. As dangerous this 


ED (276) _ ; 

The Aquavitz which I made mention of in this Chapter, 
is prepared thus. f l 

Take the beſt Aquavitæ, without any phlegme in it, called 
Alcool, th 1, put it in a glaſs body, put to it of raſp'd Harts 
horn 36, mingle with it pulveriſed Myrrh 3 2, lute the 

laſs carefully that nothing vapour away, let it ſtand thus 
infuſed for eight dayes ; then diftil gently off the Aquavi- 
ez in Balneo , ſo that the feces may ſtay dry behind: this 
abſtracted Aquavitæ pour on the feces again, diſtill again 
very gently, iterate it a third time: put this Aqua vitæ in 
a wide glaſſe ofa narrow mouth, then put into it well pul- 
veriſed Myrrh 3 t, filed Harts horn 3 2, Mithridate 56, 
Camphor 32, cloſe the glaſs exactly; ſerva ad uſum. Ha- 
ving ſtood a moneth and none of it uſed, then cant it off, 
put away the feces, and put freſh materials formerly named 
into it, let it ſtand well cloſed; it is precious, hath great 
vertues, to purifie the blood, and to expell all venome. 
Camphor by reaſon of its penetratiye ſpirit and harmleſs hot 
quality, is oneof the chiefeſt things in it. 

In cafe ſuch Aquavitz cannot be had, then you may uſe 
Treacle, or Mithridate, &c. but that will not do ſo well, 
as the ſaid Aquavitz , for reaſons known, needleſs to be 
related here. And thus muck of the firſt Wound diſeaſe. 


— — 


Cu APP. XVIII. 
Of the ſocond ſort of the Wound diſtaſe , called the Shalung 
or Wound gall ; how that is to be diſerrned and cured. 


6 bv*ry alſo is one of the worſt ſimptoms, which may be- 
4 fal a wound, whereof many dyed, and are like te dye 
hereafter ; becanſe it is hardly well known, and its cure 
neither known nor nſed. All which is oecaſioned, by rea- 
ſon of the foreſaid diſtiaction, which ought to have been 
obſerved about the Wound diſeaſe ; but they comprehend 
all under one cure, whichſhould not be, as — may judge 


ptom is, and 
as 


. "5 r 


as ſuddenly it may be 8 dan 220 death to the patient; ſo 
eaſſe and ſuddenly is it cur ed alſo, provided, the thing be 
well underſtood, not elſe. ö 


This fimptom 1 heard it called the Wound gall, by rea- Why called 
fon of its form: fome call it the ſhaking or quaking, doubt. a wound 
leſs becauſe it ſeizeth on the patient with a quaking, as if it gall : why 


were an ague. For my part I know not what other name 
to give it, nor why I ſhould hold it for any other: ſhould 


J call it an Anthrax or no? it may aſſoon and as cafie be Anthrax. 


eured as an Anthrax: a futher diſcourſe of it 1 commit to the 
learned, let them diſpute of it ſo long, till they find a true 
and proper name for it i if my opinion herein ſhould be re- 
quired, I ſnould ſay chat it is a ſpecial ſort of Wound diſeaſe, 
becauſeits cure is almoſt like the great Wound difeaſe;only 
it requireth no ſueh great toyling. 

To know and to diſcern this 1mptom, note; I know as 


yet not any fundamental or reall fign of it, whereby to diſ-· Slg. 


cernits coming, not unleſs it be come. For that reaſon I 
will not ſpeak here, what others do think of; doubtleſs it 
hath its ſignes , whereby it may be diſcerned : every one is 
to have his own obſervations about it, if I meet with any 
I ſhall be ready to let the Reader know it. | 
W here ever this ſimptom is fallen in, it appeareth and is 
conditioned. in the following manner. Pirſt the patient 
feeleth a ſhivering, no other, as if it were an Ague. But 
upon this fhaking there doth not follow neither heat nor 
head ach, as it is uſual in the ordinary great Wound diſeaſe 
unleſs the wound be in the head) which diſtinction or 
ifference ought to be carefully abſerved, as being of great 
conſequence. An extream miſery and pain befals the wound 
_ — and beating, making the wound extreamly out 
of order. 4 4 | 
Within the wound where the greateſt pain is, there ap- 
-peareth a bright bliſter, but ſomewhat darkiſn: if the 
wound be deep, and it being made with a thruſt, then the 
bliſter cannot alwaies be ſeen: therefore the judgement of it 
muſt be taken from the cold pain, cauſed by the chillineſs, 


But 


50278) | 
But inc leihe forelaid i) dn Hebt dn the wound, but 
without, or peſidxiit, ine n is it bramu , a thetbigneſe of = 
per, is full of blood, and feeleth hard, witha hand ſwel. 
ling round about the wonnd; having no ill colour. If 


theſe be let alone, then the ſaid bliſter falls apain-inwards, 


gets a hole, leaving a ſcarte after it, very white with alda 


 kiſhring ; ,preſently after there appears black ſpots ↄ und 


look like the cold fire: by and by there followeth upon a 


great heat, and vehement head ach, then enſueth a palſie, 


Note. 


Care. 


next is death. 3 
There is exactly to be obſerved alſo, that it a patient is 
taken with a Wound gall (ſo I name it now) he hath no 
deſire to turn this and that way, and as they ſay to hop up 
and. dow, as thoſedo, which are troubled with the great 
Wound diſeaſe: but he lyeth ſtill, and ſtands out his time, 
not wit hout great complai ning, by reaſon of the continued 
increaſing pnin. For if he ſtirreth then his pain incteaſeth, 
and is forced to be quiet againſt his will. ne 
Touching the cure ofthisſimptom, it is thus: Take of 
the preſcribed Aquavitæ 31, Oculizcaricrorom 3 1 which 
muſt be well grinded; mingle theſe, let the patient drink 
it, cover him well, cauſe bim to ſwWeat innisbed, for this 
ſwe at · is of great c oncerament: if iche patient be oth to 
ſweat; ob is difficult for him toda, yet however u matt 
- keep bim to io for notſooner the ſ eat cometli, then He 
„Will baiatedfer , Oπt˙ an ee ee et 
Abbut the / wound apply the Anodyne oiatment, and ſet 


ſome ofic he put into (1th in caſe udo notes the bliſter 
erg apply to the ond A ſtiytici plaifter? / i WRidh 


ut he na ſtaſom dr anꝝ ſuch thiagx whſth ĩsofaαπνπ]·.Ü]- 


nt ihenahey b far che q;atient vu chere by be party More 


ſmarting pains, which would prejudice the party... 
Aſſoon as he hath done ſiveating; ebbtom e him 


next tothe place where he is woda; 101 che ain 
Fun res ſonable wall, d oubttefs the NM wound Will 
i be allgyegpaſterwhith ybu:may odrethꝭ / party witty mie 


ſac ili :Lethimborbcarmeats hob of ipice : 


And 


is no more mortall) taker fill che wound disformed, ſo 
thatic growetly brown and/weeping, 'then it will be requi- 
ſite, tliat youuſe the browri ointment for one or two daies 
till the wound be well cleanſed, then go on with the cure 
acebreings/ro Art.“ n „en HL 28-25; 

29560 9:43 61 10. 
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C HAP. XIX. 


.* Of therbird ſoit of D difeaſe callia tht pulling and an- 
utero ITY pong e 90 26 25 


Pris Symptoniis known unto expert Surgeons; and it 
2. hath its name anſwerable unto its deed: I ſhould have 
written of it afore, before I had told of the other ſorts, and 
that the _— 'becatiſe the great wound diſeaſe, which 
I babe deſcribed at firſt; commonly is caufed from thence : 
but Arsen delayed it to this place, for fome reaſons. 
For though the great wound diſeaſe (thus J call te firſt 
ſore for dition ſake , and others alſo call it by that 
name) is cauſed ſometimes'of or by this faſt ſort, C which 
for ſome reaſons call tbhelunquiet:) yet this alfo iq true 
that the wound diſeaſe for the'tnolt pare cometh itto the 
wound, whereas ehe unqu tneſy\hach Hob Net. en felt in 
the wound. This unquiettieſi, though it be bad and dan- 
erous enough; yet is it no ſo perrifons ag the! great hound 
iſeaſe ; therefore it requireth the leſs cate thai the other, 
in reſpect of tlie pains, Whieh ate not ſo gt ievwo urn. 
Touching other things, cògether with the cute: chef 
found alſo a great differtiſte A te to be difcerned by him, 


which taketh notice of-+4'- +412 /- - 


»» 14» 7 Ts 


4 3s - 
| 3 From 
From whence that unqpietneſi eometh imo the wound; „hence that 


is needliſʒ to mi any — 2 thr eb oy the unquiet Y 
„ Can- che wound; 


fame cauſe, With tüfeib ige great woun 
ſeth alſo che unquittne(s in che wound, and that ſooner 
and ſudd ainly: therefore the pnquietneſs cometh ſoonet 
into the wound, chan the greit ox firſt ſort of wound = 

| wR OG. eaſe 


hg) — 
b And betaufethe blister, ( beitig SrokenÞy fretting, and 
n 


= — —— ” ” 
= — ͤ —Ü??li/ by — — 


Why ir is 
culled un- 
” guietnels. 
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caſe which uſually cometh then, when the patients wound 
beginneth wholly to come off at the end. 

When that unquietneſs is coming into the wound; then 
ſhicverings and chlillineſs runneth over the patient, which 
are not ſo vehement with quaking as other ſorts of wound 
diſeaſes uſually do. This cold ſhaking runneth about a lang 
time in the body, afterward it ſetleth to the wounded 
member or joint, from thence into the wound, where it 
cauſeth hotrible pains, with heat, cold, inſomuch that the 
patient doth not know , what ay leth him. . 

The wounded member he is not able co reſt it any where, 
ſtill ſhifring from place to place, hoping to find eaſe in one 
place or other. Therefore this wound diſeaſe is called un: 
quietneſs, becauſe che patient ſtill moveth the, wounded 
joint, like the jack of a watch doth move. | 

If the wound be on the body, its not the better; becauſe 
the patient will ſtir himſelf to and fro, and to turn this and 
that ſide, whereby great inconveniency may be cauſed. If 


Very dan- the wound be in the head, then is it very dangerous, if it 


Fercus if 2 ſhould held him long; by reaſon of the Cramp, Palſio; 


wound in 
| the head, 


&c. which eaſily is incident alſo. The party cannot ſleep, 
though inclined to it; and if ina ſlumber, yet that pant- 
ing and beating rowſeth him to an amazement, pulling the 
wounded joint after, che which increaſeth his pain: it is a 
molt pittiful thing to behold ſuch a party. 

If chis ſimptom be not oppoſed, then there enſucth an 
extraordinary heat, and one inconvenience followeth af 
ter the other, at laſt the great wound diſeaſe is incident 
into it; which provetha mortal lign: from that, I-neyer 
ſaw any come off, or recover of it, though all means are 
uſed. For theſe two ſimptoms meeting are deadly enemies 
one to another, make a quick dipatch of the patient, not 
ſtaying for any medicament. f 

Therefore this unquietneſs muſt be oppoſed without de- 
Jay, and to allay all the ſmarting paines of it, not regard- 
ing the joint water or changing of the colour of the wound, 
ſwellings, or things about it. Other ſuch accidents may 
be ſoon mended, if the reſtleſneſs of the wound be allay ed, 
then all the reſt will ſoon be mended, The 
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The proceſs is thus: Take the * Ointment, cover 
a tent with it, thruſt it in near to the bottom; but if it be | 
a ſtab, then convey it into with the ſiringe: then take the | 
Opodeldoch, and apply it thick and broad, ſo that all | 
placts may be covered a hand breadth about the wound, | 
and to tye it: place the party into a warm bed, miniſter | 
to him a ſpoonful of Roſe water, or Barnet water, and fix | 
grains of the Pill Anodyne ; half an hour after let him have | 
of the ſame pill in a convenient vchicle, of four grains: ſtay | 
an hour, and ſee whether the patient taketh his reſt, if he 
doth, then let him reſt 5 if not, then give him four grains 
more of chat Anodyne, and tarry an hour and a half, This 
muſt be iterated till the party ſleepeth, which will he at the 
third or fourth time. 
When he ſleepeth, then cover him warm, not toe hot, 
but as much as he is able to endure: then in his ſleep he noſe of the 
will ſweat very much : if he awakneth after five, fix, ſeven, Anodine 
or eigbt hours, then doubtleſs all his pains, together with conſection 
the anger, heat, cold, and wound diſeaſe will be gone, and | 
the party refreſhed.- | 
Fear not that the ſaid Confection will endanger any way 
the party; for it may ſafely be uſed from twenty to twenty 
five grains. ä 
Some Surgeons uſe cool things to wound diſeaſes, as the Abuſe. 
juice of Cicuta, and of hyſſciamus, the which they app! 
to the wounded member, of this I cannot approve; becauſe 
theſe things cool the wound ſo much, chat it cannot be re- 
duc ed to any trus temper of healing. Theſe uſually cauſe 
the Cramp, which they naturally uſe to do. Coolers are 
not proper for wounds. It is a better way to ſhorten the 
pw of wounds, than to ſeek waies to have them prolong- 
ed, | OE 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of an accident in a Wound, which is alot like to the 
Wound. diſcaſe. a 


Tickling in Ter is another ſimptom incident to Wounds, the name 
the wound, I of it I have not yet told. I have ſeen it often, and 
found it in my practick, that wounded parties have felt 
great heat and burnings in their wounds, which when it 
was gone, it was as if many worms were crawling in the 
wound, whereby they felt great pains: aſſoonas that pain 
was gone, the heat r „and then the other tickling 
came in the place of that; and thus the one gave way to 
the other. 

That was like unto thoſe, whoſe fingers were kil- 
led by a hard froſt, and coming into a warm place, they are 

Tay mo n .- LEN 
is ſimptom be it as painful as it will, yet it la! or 
a ſpeedy medicine. For I have ſeen it, that aſſoon as di- 
ſtilled oyl of Bayes, or red ayl of Turpentige was put into 
the wound, and well annointed round about with it , then 

the ſimptom was quieted, and never return'd 


— 3 — 


— 


Cuay. XXI. 
Of the Nnumlls in the Wound , bew it may bs diſcerned and 


IJ is ſtrange, this bei o dangerow a ſimptome,where- 
| by both poor and — ſpoiled, and many dyed of, 
ſhould be ſo little known amony Surgeons, and ſo little of 


it extant in pri , 
that are in — places. Some that knew this ſimp- 
tom, called it Prunella o n, for no other reaſon, but 
becauſe it is like to that Prunells, which befals the throat. 


The 


| 123) 
That expert Philoſopher Theophraftics Paracelſus Writeth wy, called 
that he bad ſeen a patient; which was mightily troubled Prunella. 
with the Prunellain the wound , inſomuch that a kind ofa 
thick skin like a ragg could be pulled of the wound, ſuſt 
like che skin that is peeled off the tongue of one that is 
troubled with the Prunella in his throat. I beleeve him; 
but | rather marvail, how the party held out, and was not 
uite ſpoiled. I never ſaw it ſo much in any parties wound, 
* he either dyed of, or elſe the joint or member was gone 
and loſt. But God be thanked, that where ever that ſimp- 
tom was known, and proper medicines were applied, ſuch 
wounded parts were for the moſt recovered. 

How and by what ſigns this Prunella inthe wound is diſ- 
cerned and known, are theſe, viz. A wound which gathers 
no matter in its due time, but keeps very dry, without cor- 
ruption, then it ſignifieth a Prunella, aſtrong coming on 
of it. 

It the wound on the top beateth much, and ſometime it 
weepeth, or ſome moiſture it hath, then is the condition 
of it the worſe. 

If the wound looketh red, like dryed or Z artholomes 
beef, and the lips of it turn about and are hard, it is a ſign 
of the Prunella, and a forerunner of a wound diſeaſe. 

A wound being on a perrilous place, yieldeth a grayiſh 
matter like ſlime, after the fourth, ſixth , eighth or ninth 
day, and it ſettleth cloſe to the wouggh, and will not be 
cleanſed , unleſs by foreible means , and the wound alſo 
looketh round about like a skin, and the patient alſo is 
hot, then iSit a ſure ſign of a Prunella. 

If a great muſcle be wounded, and the joint alſo be 
ſhrewdly hurt, and chat wound is loth to afford any corrup- 
tion, beſides that there is a rank ſmel in the wound; it is a 
fign of a Prunella, | 

In other wounded parties theſe followiag ſigns are appa- Other ſigns, 
rent: the party is ſtill deſirous to drink, is coſtive, and 
troubled with fluſhing heats. His urineand ſtools and judg- 
ment will be little informed: if the urinebe red, it com- 
monly ſignifieth a Prunella to be at hand, and ſometimes al- 
ſo a wound diſeaſe is at hand. O Oo 2 Note; 


Signes. 


Cure. 
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Note; two, three, or more ſimptoms do meet ina wound, 
and appear all at once: it hapneth alſo that a wound is ve- 
ry dry, yeilds no matter but onely a little water, its lipps 
are hard and turned out ward, are thick and red, round a- 
bout disformed and indiſpoſed, and a ſlyme in it, no great 
heat and pain the patient feeleth. 

Further note; if the wound be in an outer part, (for 
that about the bodies bulk is of another nature) and the 
party feeleth panting and pulling pains in that joint or 
part, it is a ſign of the cold fire, which uſually bath its 
cauſe from the Prunella: if it be not timely oppoſed. 

Tonching the cure of ſuch wounds, note; If prunella be 
diſcerned and known in a wound, by ſome of the ſaid ſigns, 
then the patient in the firſt place mnft be phlebotomized , 
as you ſhall ſee occaſion. | | 

It would be well if it could conveniently be, that a vein 
were opened under the tongue; for if a party be troubled 
with Prunella, it is ſooneſt diſcerned by the throat: and 
fo it will ſoon ſhew it ſelf in the wonnd alſo, if it was in the 


mouth or throat: at which ſome Surgeons are eſtranged, 


and others do ſlight it: but no ſport for the poor patis 
8 

After phlebotomizing, take water of Salarmoniack , 
mingle it with balf as much of Roſe Vinegar, make it warm, 
fringe the wound with it, if it may be done conveniently : 
afterward uſe ths ton Ointment to the wound or 
ſtab : Take of wel{MWnmmed Honey 3 4, Vinegar of Roſes 
and of Juniper, ana Z 1 , phlegmeof Vitriol $6, mingle 
theſe, make an Unguent of and uſe it; and apply a defen- 
five plaiſter without about the wound, but on the wound 
you are to put a ſtiptick plaiſter, 

But if the wound be very angry, then the following La- 
vament is to be uſed : Take of Roſe vinegar h 3, of Myrrh 
3 2, mingle theſe and let it boil together for an hour, then 
ad to it of Campfiore 3 1, of Saltpeter 32, theſe muſt be 
well beaten: dip cloths in it, wring them out, lay them 
four doubled and warm to the wound, let them be big and 
broad enough; but the wound muſt be covered firſt with . 
£00 
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good plaiſter before the cloths be applied : if theſe grow 
cold, then apply other warm ones, and this muſt be itera - 
ted ſo long, till the wound be well warmed , then apply a 
ſtiptick plaiſter, f 


If a wound by theſe be brought to a good paſs, and Signs wher- 


. ſheweth a true and good ſign, then go no further on with Þ 
theſe medicines: then you are to take good wound Oint- 


ments and ſtiptick plaiſters : But how you ſhall know right. 


that a wound retutns to a right tune, it is thus: The patient 
as well as the wound altereth: and the beſt ſign whereby 
to know it is, when there is no more pain in the wound, and 
looks ruddy, and is ſoft and tender. 

The patient muſt take heed of drinking of wine as much 
as of poiſon, and to ſhun all meats ſeaſoned with ſpiſces a- 
rumatical. Let him drink Barley water, wherein moſt be 
diſſolved prepared Saltpeter, (of which hath been ſpoken 
above Ito five pound of water you are to take half a dram 
of the ſaid Saltpeter , it will allay his heat, as well that in the 
wound as thatin his body, | 

About the dreſſing of his wound, and the applying of 
the medicines, you are to do it in that manner, as you heard 
work about wounds which were exiccated by the Suns 
heat. 

Out of theſe in my judgement may be enough diſcerned, 
that it is of great concernment, that a ſimptom in a wound 
be well known, then it will fall the eaſier to cure ſuch 
wounds. It is moiſt certain, that theſe ſimytoms in wounds 
will by no means admit of any greaſie medicines. Now 
thoſe that do not know it, and go on in their old waies, ap- 
plying their wound ointments and plaiſters, theſe will do 
ittle good , nay rather do miſchief. There ignorance is 
in fault, why ſo many wounded parties looſe their lives; 
eſpecially if the wound be in the head, or any other perrilous 
part; and when ſuch Surgeons have done their beſt, it is 
at the leaſt ( God bleſſe patients) to the loſſe of the woun- 
ded member. | 

For your better inſtruction I wil ſet Cown here, how 
this water of Salarmonick is prepared: Take of Salarmo- 
nick 


To prepate 
port” 


Salmlack. 


Ver dig ĩcce 
is dange- 
rous here. 


Cauſe of 
wound 
Cramps, 
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nick one part, of white calcined Tartar one part: 


theſe together, ſublime them to a powder, according to 
art. Let this Salmoniack ſublimed be diſſolved co a water, 
in a celler or other cool place. 

In caſe-you are to go into the Country with it, then is 
it better to keep this ſublimate in a powder, and carry it not 
diſſolved. And coming to your patient, you may diſſolve 
it in Roſe water: and in caſe you cannot have neither Roſe 
water, nor Aqua Nenupharina, then take freſh Well wa- 
ter, which for a need may ſerve the turn, eſpecially in a 
Campe, where prunella uſually is brief among Souldiets. 

One rare thing more I muſt relate, vi. the phlegme of 
Vitriol, or Vitriol it ſelf, is very good for ſuch wounds, 
whereas Verdigriece is very burt ful to them, though both 
ate made of Copper. 

The wounds and the medicines differ here in thęit con- 
ditions: the one affeRtech wounds, the other diſſafects 
them: or the one is a friend, and the other an enemy unto 
them, &c. Therefore I ſay this, that Alchymie is worth te 
be praiſed, whereby medicines are prepared in that man- 

ner, as occaſion doth require. 
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CHAP, XXII 


Of the Cramp, Palſe, Apoplexie, &c. how theſe Symp- 
tomes befalling Wonnds , mult be cured. 


Ramp is a dangerous ſimptome, eſpecially in Head 
wounds, in the neck, throat, &c, where wounds art 
in dangerous places, there the Cramp is the moſt hurt 
full. 5 
Cold cauſeth the Cramp in a wound either by that cold 
which from the raw ayr is came into, or elſe the patient 
was kept too cold. It is moſt certain, aſſoon as the atteries 
and white veins have felt but the leaſt cold, preſentſy ſhrink 
vp4ard, and cauſe che Cramp. Therefore the Surgeon 


ougut to bave a care , that when he is about to dreſſe the 


party, 
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party, to let the wound not be open too long, but dreſſe 
and bind ic preſently, go not beyond che allowed time of 
dreſſing: and the patient muſt be looked to, that he com- 
mit no fault in fretting and vexing at one thing or other, 
There are other cauſes of the Cramp which we now paſs 


by. 
7 ovching the cure of the Cramp, note; if you diſcern Cure in 

the Crampina Head wound, then alwaies annoint the pa. dead 
tients back and neck with proper oiles, of which in the def. wounds. 
cription of Head wounds I made ſo often-mention of, viz. 

you are alwaiest0 annoint his back and neck with the oyle 

of Canmomil, of the oyl of Lumbrici terreſtres, &c. And 

it were not amiſs to annoint him well with Petroleum. 

The beſt oyl for ſuch is the oyl of Amber, but is not fit- 

ting to be uſed per ſe or by it ſelf, but ſhould be mixed with 

oyl of Olives, or oyl of Majoram : it allayeth the Cramp, 

keeps off the palſie, cauſed by the Cramp uſually. 
Baut if the Cramp be in a wound of an outer joint or part, Cure of the 
where you ſuſpect ſome ſinewes be hurt, then mix your outer parts, 
wound ointment with ſome of the red oyl of Turpentine , 

and apply upon a thin ſtiptick plaiſter. Annoint round a- 

bout the wound with Tile oy}, or with diſtilled oyl of Bayes, 

and bind him warm. And in cafe the Camp will not yeild 

to theſe means, and is on an outer part, as hand or Foot, 
then foment the wound with wurm Lye made of Beech ot 
Oak aſhes, herein are boiled Cammomil flowers, or Saint 
. Johns-wort - Being thus bathed or fomented for half an 
trefle it, _ 
caſe 


ſeaſonably digged: if not, then found t | 

no: geaedy)) e nfo bill 0 1614 eee 

-  -lamuſbbs neil, when Soll in Aries, and 

eta plenilunum before the rifing of the Sun. It muſt be 

aryed inthe Ayr, doris de dus ſhine, thewrdey arc right, 
an 
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and proper to be hanged about the party :. you may make 
of this green root either a lirup or a conſerve, it will be 
the more effectual, | 
I Touching Paliie; Apoplexie, &c my intent is not to write 
much of it, being it concerneth Phyſitians more than Sur- 

eons. But whereas the Cramp is commonly a cauſe and 
forerunner ofthe Gout , Palſie, and ſuck like ſimptoms; 
there ſeems a neceſſity to lye upon a Surgeon, to have ſome 
judgement of it, that the better he may oppoſe and cure it, 
therefore I could not chuſe but to give an hint of it, 

-Cure. 1 know nothing better to allay this ſimptom, than a well 
rectified ſpirit of Vitriol: I muſt confeſs there are ſeveral 
pretious Waters, powders, &c. good againſt the Palſie: I 
I reject none of theſe, but this | hold to be none of the 
leaſt. | | 

he Ks Spirit of Vitriol is made thus : Take crude Vitriol which 
Splrit of is Pure and green, put it in a coated glaſs body, ſet it in an 
Vicriol, Oven into the open fire, apply a Receiver, and lute it well: 
f let your firſt fire be gentle, encteaſe the fire. by degrełs, 
get over all the phlegme, when the retort hath been ved 
hot a good while, and no more water comes over; then let 
the fire go out, and let it be coll. 
That phlegme which is come inta the Receiver, contain- 
eth that body, in Which is the ſpirit af Vitriol, for he vis 
not in the Colcotar as ſome ſuppoſe ; becauſe imthat rhete 
is no more ſpitit, but a meer oyl : fox it you take har ſpiric 
of Vitriol, which.is made of the ſaid Coleotar, and you ab- 
ſtrat all its ſpirits in a glaſs hod v then on the bottom 
will find nothing hat a corraſi /e gu Vitrine 
Wiẽ ſee chat no mall fanit is comtuiate de heren n ctis o 
is not comparable to the other in its vertu. . 5! 
That ſpirit of Vitriol is pure and clear; [hike rotk water, 
ee * pom. heavy, and it is: made thus: 2 that 

e +, Phlegme received in theRaciver, get it euaporate 

„AA in Balneo Mariz, on the bottom you will gs 
Vatriol:;\abſtraftitinſand a ſecond and chicdtime ina A- 

lembick, the ofcner the beter : if any pble ge ftayed with 
it, the ſame your may ſeparate at any e, H you 

As : : WI 
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will have it yet hetter, then put 2 it half as much of ſpitit 
'of Wine, gut it into a doubled glaſs body, lute it well, ſer 
it in Saad for a moneth into digeſtion. | 

This is the true Spirit of Vicriol, which hath .no corro- 
ding quality, and may fafely be uſed ; and ſpecially it is a 
ſoveraigne thing for the Head, when an Apoplexie, Palſie, 
c. is feared: and if this Spirit be mingled with Magiſtene 
of Pearles and Corals, then nothing comparable-unto it, 


for the ſaid diſeaſes. 


That Spirit thus mingled may be given to thoſe, that are The uſe el 
tronbled with a wound diſeaſe, or with a Prunella: It re- this Spirit. 


freſheth and corobrateth the inward parts , principally the 
head and heart. It ſerveth alſo for a pretious vulnerary po- 
tion. The uſe of it is, to be taken faſting four five or ſix 
dreps in one ounce of diſtilled water of Stellaria : but the 
ſoveraigneſt is, that graſs green oyl of Vitriol ; which, be- 
ing it cannot be had every where, I forbear to ſpeak any 
more of it. | 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Of conſumed, withered or updryed Wonnds and Members , 
how Surgeons onght to deal with them. 


A Withering, is a Symptom which is incident to joints 
wounded, commonly to armes or leggs: as much as 
my experimental knowledge will afford, I ſhall faithfully 
communicate it. 


| This withering or conſuming is eaſily diſcerned, becauſe prom 
the skin on the outer member looks blacker, than that on whence this 
the ſound member; the cauſes thereof are ſeveral : either — 


when muſcles, ſinews, joints are wounded by a fall, blow, 
thurſt. & c. there may be an external cauſe of it, though not 
any Wound ned to that part: (as a cold humor falling 


into, or other diſeaſes, be it in the ſhoulder, hip, knee, 
KC, 5 ; f 


'Pp Aa 


Exfccatlon and by the Surgeons neglect the joint wate 


Adridum 
Membrum. 


Compart- 
lon. 


Cauſe of 
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An Ariditie comes thus alſo: a parry enge 
r did run too 
long. this expert Surgeons call Membrum aridum, or an 
exiccation, For the joint water is a food, whereby all joints 
and members are ſuſteined. Now if that joint water 
did tua too long, then thereby that part was bereaved of 
its natural humor, without which it cannor ſubſiſt, it being 
ſo, how can it chuſe but to decreaſe and conſume, | 

The condition of this joint water is like a tree, Which is 
opend at the prack in the ſpring, whoſe: ſap runneth 
out where it is cut, and ſo the tree withereth and dry- 
eth up, and cannot be recovered. Sd if the joint water 
be run thus long, whereby that member is dryed up, ind 
grown hard, ſtiff and inflexible, then Surgeons beſtow their 
pains in vain about ſuch cures: can do no more to it but 
to allay the pains that are ſtill in it. But if it be not gone 
too farre, then be not affraid to fall on the cure, and be 
helpful unto nature. 

There are ſeveral cauſes of this witheredneſs, all of them 


this Aridl- I ſhall not relate, one in general I will name, touching 


the occaſion of the up- drying. 

That updrying for the moſt part comes from an oppila- 
tion oſthat member, be that cauſed from what it will, ei- 
ther from pains, diſeaſes or wounding. For where there 
are great pains in a member, which have held a long time, 
then it comes to an updrying; becauſe that flek member 
cannot digeſt that food which Nature afforded, and cau- 
ſech an oppilation in that member; no matvail then if it 
withereth. 

le falls out alſo, when a member is wounded very dee p- 
ly, there may be incident there ſuch an Atiditie, becauſe 
the natural balſam hath not its true courſe, and it is impoſ- 
ſible. for Nature to skip over the wound, and that which 
ransamiſle, doth not go well. There may alſo fall a bu- 
mor to x member, which though it be not wounded, 
yst it may be obſtructed, and fo cauſeth an exiceation. 


More cauſes could be quoted of ſuch prying » but it is 
needleſs to do it, becauſe their cures differ very little: for 
Axidities cauſed either by u fall, blow, thruſt, or by any 
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other occaſion, all theſe are comprehended under one ture. 
Thoſe cold witherings by a ſhor, fall, c. whereby great 
pains, and conſequently a conſumption of that member is 
cauſed; that hath a peculiar cure, differing but a little from 
the other: it may be ſaid of the reſt alſo. 

Touching ſuch cures, we will firſt of all ſpeak of that, 
which Surgeons call Aridum membram ,- caufed by the run- 
ning out of the joint water, you muſt conceave, that I do  _ , 4 

not ſpesk here of an atidity, which is come unto an ex- a 
treamity ; for that which one neither knowerh, nor is able yum. 

to cure, why ſhould he write of it. I will ſpeak here only 

of conſumed member which is not gone too far, where 

there is yet great hope of its recovery: Do it thus. 

Take head, feet, lungs, and liver of à Gott, or of a ſneep, 
or Calfes gather, eleanſe the head and feet well from hairs, 
wool, &c. put theſe together into a great pot, alike 
quantity to it of water and white wine, let it boil that all 
the bones fall off fromthe fleſh, throw away the bones, 
the reſt cut ſmall, pat it into that liquor it was boiled in, 
boil it again to a maſh: with this liquor the patient muſt 
be fomented as hot as he can endure it. But in caſe the 
withered member could not conveniently be bathed , then 
ſpread thut maſii on # thick cloth, apply it like a Cnaplaſm, 
as Hot as the patient can endure it : affoon as that 
.groweth' cold, then apply another of the ſame, as 
warm as he can' endure ity That which was uſed 
muſt ſtill be pur into tlie pot, that you may not want ma- 
terials for Caryplaſmes. This muſt be continued ſo long, 
till the patient confeſſeth that it hath warmed his member 
very well; this Warmth may hold half an hour or 
more: which being done, then take the following Oint- 
ment, annointrhe withered member ar! a coal fire, do it 
downwerd Nill warming one hand after the other, ſo long 
till the ſuid member bewarmedwetttiroughly;rhen lay on it 
a phain-phiſter, made of Way and Hopps gtea ſe, that mem- 
ber and the patient muſt be Hept warm: forbeat to uſe 2 
ny Oxycroceum or other hot plaiſtets. Go on with tbe 
former ſo long, till you ſee and petceave that the member 


hs . h ſtrength, 
is at amending hand, and — 0 — When 
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When you perceave that all che pain is gone, and that 
member —— to pro ve again, then uſe other Oint- 
ments againit ſhrinkings and updryings ; which are found 
at che Receipt for ordinary Conſumptions and witherings : 
all the skill lyeth herein, to ſtay the conſuming, and to 
get to the member its natural aouriſnme nt, which bein 
brought to paſs, then you may eaſily go on with the reſt. 

The Ointmnnt above. named againſt withered members 
is thus: Take Cranes greaſe, Foxes greaſe, ans 3 2, greaſe 
of a young Hogg 3.1 $, mingle theſe together, make an 
Ointment, and uſe it as you have heard. 

Reader out of theſe you may gather, what the funda- 
mentals are of my cure about exiccated members, which ex. 
iccation though it be a withering, yet it differs from other 
exiccations in the cure. For the medicines uſed here, are 
not ofhot qualities, as thoſe are, which they uſe to other 
withered members. Now this difference not being under- 
ſtood of thoſe which undertake ſuch cutes, how can ĩt be 
otherwiſe but that many patients are ſpoiled and utterly 
undone. ä 

I have much read, ſeenzand beard of withered members, 
and made uſe alſo of ſuch medicines, that were uſual then, 
but afteward finding better, I left the other: ſome uſed, 
to whip the dryed member with Juniper twigs , or Horſe 
tayles, or With Nettles ; others rabbed the place with Sack · 
cloth, &c. others annointed the party at a good fire, others 
uſed Cupping glaſſes, others uſed Fomentatione, &c. all 
theſe wayes do not condemn, becauſe my ſelf made uſe 
oſſome of them, | 

I will. inpart unto you my way, with the reaſon there- 


I hold the fleſh of every found body hath its growth from 
- abundance of blood and natural humidity t my chiefeſt en- 
deayour was, to imitate Nature herein, and to reſtore fleſh- 
to · a withered member: and to convey blood and food to it, 
bx rarifying the ſame, by ſtirring and monving it, now by the 
lifting. upthe hand, then by hanging it down : in which 
way.the blood is made to come forward and — 

X 


* 


— 
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flroaking it way be lead further. Towhich end I took 
4 . member, and Aroaked jt down- 
ward, not upward, annointing each part thereof with 
Wound Ointment, all downward, and ſtroaked the blood 
and humidity downto the member, inthe manner of milk. 
ing, afterward rubbing the member ſo long, till the very 
marrow in the bone was warmed ttereby, at which work 
my hands alſo were heated. This ſtroaking downward to 
the hand or feet I continued for an hour, bringing the blood 
into the fingers or toes, and forced the blood to the ex- 
tream parts as much as I eould, inſomuch that the toes or 
fingers began to ſwe i from the abundance of blood After 
this ſtroaking Tapplyed a warmed Oxycroceum, well and 
thick ſpread, laid it on gently only to keep to the part, and 
let it. have ayr and toom enough, for the'Blood' and natu- 
ral humidity to come unto. I hat member I bid the patient 
alwaies to hang ic down, not upward, that the blood may 
the eaſier get into. I annointed the party twice a day, 
which ſaveth toyling to the patty: when the member be- 
gins to grow again, then the party felt no pain when an- 
nointed. That witheredneſs cauſed by a fall and not by a 
fracture, I have annointed twice a day: if a member did 
conſume away, by reaſon ofa cold or other ſimptom, then 
I annointed it four times more, than'if it had been cauſed 
by a fracture. Ita hand or foot was fwelled, but the part 
above was not ſwelled, I liked it well, then 1 knew my la- 
beur would not be ill beſtowed : when that member felt a 
tickling or tingling, it was a ſign of healing; and when 
that member at the undre ſſings grew warm, and the veins 
looked blew, then I proceeded in the cure. It fell out of- 
ten, that a great pain was come into a hand or foot, which 
did not much trouble me, becauſe it was frequent with me 
to have ſuch caſes, for that pain upon ſlighter proceedings 
paſſed away: after chat I went on with rubbing and an- 
CY , and with Gods bleſſing the cure was performs 

ed. 2 a 

For other ſorts t withered parts, which almoſt require 
one proceſs , make this Unguent. Br Bucks greaſe 3 _ 
yo" 


for other 
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Olaiment Oy! of Bayes F 3 , Oyl of Juniper 36, Oyl of Spicke 31, 


Hoggs greaſe $2 ; melt theſe together, adde to it the fol- 


oonſumed Jowing pulyeriſed pieces: of Savine 31, Nettle ſeed 3 6 
Parts. 


Abuſe. 


Alumen Plxmeſum 3 6 , theſe well pulveriſed and ſtirred 


among the other, are to be made to an Unguent. This is 
uſed as the other was above related, about withered mem · 


bers. The poulteſſe above mentioned made ofa Sheep or 


Calfes Gather, is needleſs here: and uſe here Oxycroce- 
pm, inſtead of the plaiſter made of Wax. 

I muſt needs ſpeak here of faults, ordinarily. committed; 
They. uſually take Gummi Euphorbium ta Ointments againſt 
withered members: which is here bqgth uſeleſs and harctul. 
For it conſumeth all natural heat in that member which is 
annointed withit, it dilateth and dryeth up the xc im which 
ought not to be at any withered or conſumed member. 

Theſe men ſuppoſe becauſe that Gum is hot, therefore 


it is good here,wben.it is no ſuch. matter. True, horch 


ought to be uſed in ſuch caſes, but thoſe hot things amt 
have a moiſt quality alſo, to open the opilations of that 
member, a contrary quality ſheweth here that Gum. 
Many other things could be quoted here, to be uſed a- 
gainſt conſumed members, but L wave them, being they 
are uſual and-known ſimptoms. %% IVA 
But the.Jexjceation, of a member is not known'ſo-well , 
how it * to be cured, many —— committed in 
its cure, and many dangers are cauſ ignorant Surpe- 
ons. 1 ſhall 5 exact in — of ſept 


.cures, the rather, becayſe ſuch exiccation may befa}l a mern- 


ber which was not wounded, nor bereaved of its humiditie 


by the ſoint waters running. A hot chollerick humor nay 


fall into a member or joint, whereby ſuch exiccaring hear 
may be cauſed , natural moiſture exhauſted , whereby a 
member conſumeth away. For ſuch: caſes the ordinary 


Unguent againſt ſhcinkings.are naught}, making the caſt rw 


ther worſe chan better. 


There are other means found againſt withered members, 
as hot Baths or Pepoirs, &c. Some Unguents, Plaiſters, A- 


quavitæ , &c. There are alſo Topicalmedicines; wie. Le- 


viſticum 


viſtic puberedin it, 12 25 entrech rice, — Other | 
Elleboret „And che like er v6 | 
Ausl. There are nds Inn ch for 5 r. gi e a. ö 
poſe may be nfed inwardly at the incteaſe ofibe Moon: but * 
che ſe are good og againſt ordinaty conſuched members, but | 

| 


not agiiuſt exiccated ones: is the Paracelfiag Warer made 
| 
| 


N which 1 have mate uſe of, and found i it to 
ood 
uch likethings are facceitefully uſed v3 int whthered” 
members; but this order ought to be ke alle whic& you 
heard given about conſumptions or ſpoiled enn e To 
ſpeak really, the Unguents are mr -more h regarded , as 
'theit true preparatio and carefuf 7 0 cation, to work 
them ſtrongly into t he place a ffecked. Therefore Tet Sur- 
geons uſe , what they have learned, and known in their * 
praQtick, ap ede due . therein ly- | 
& Ne Che part of their j Fes 
te; As (Gag 238 a Wou 7 rs gefteg; andgrea 
piins's ire in ir, Arg con wi 4e little goo ug . 
ains in the wound bereaved. tie manner 
be out of joint, the ſame muſt firſt of all be we 
gain; ; if you do not ſo, then your ere is in Min: Nature 
fires to be unhindred in her courſe. If in this - 
you be carefull about awound, that 90 pain be cauſed,x 
any joine water tunning be obütvertye, chen the feſs 
ger will be about the conſumption of that member. 
I cannot chuſe but to reveal a Secret, very geri geg 
all manner of 92 ons of e ove compari * Saen 
eee N D to this Art. to de Arte 
ch every Tae 0 Sd and tfoſe that ku 
genre fire will 'agree with ne. e it ian Hor 
fat medicine ag int aff con ng pours and 
obſtra&ions in 1930 0 Kare, ro a e do 
_ ego mantel „it purgeth finews, wh of neceſſity 


10 of fixed L Alltm'3 34, 1 mean 15 erde . 
drawing Allom; but the mild "and föft All om which is 


ken out of its own earth; mingle with ic diſſolved or fo | 
[ 1 


e 


der yras ſeparated , make it warm, rub, the hip, bane wel) 


ory, put fire W en Un | 


flames muſt beat upon Mt houres long, all muſt be red 
hot,, then let it ar take it out, open it, the matter 
ævhich you find on t de bottom, caft into four quarts 2 
water, iw. ldiſſolve, that which doth not diſſolve, 
and dry! it, put it in a Taube pour on it Alcool vini, heck 
is an Aua vitæ diſtilled ſubtilly from all phlegme , ſo that 
being put in a veſſel, and kindled, that all goeth away 
with che flame, no liquor ſtay ing behind let it be cover- 
ed tyo fingers deep about it, and ſo keep it for uſe: when 
yon are to uſe it, then mingle ſome gt it with Oylof Bayes, 
ox others, your Ointment is made of, annoint the con 
med member with it once or twice, no matter whether the 
Moon be.new or xtc the full: this annointing will make 
rhe memher ſwell a little, but no pain at all it cauſeth: this 
44 chen go all the conſumed. member over, the 
ember ind joing, will: recover its former ſtrength - 

keep,chat =: er warm, let it take no cold. 

Icell you That this Seeret is ſo effectual „ Working upon 
d. all mander of opilations of joints; it will help alſo a Scia- 
355 he itic ere or by cold, of a e ox a long 

anding, 5 

the Sia 


., My intent was not UI thar Secret PITT 


tic a, hich folle weth; but having ſuch a near affiniey with . 


the farmer, fo dernier od fake, I will reyeale it. 
Take the forchid Water, ee which the foreſaid Bowe 


with it; then take the above ſaid Powder 
it with OyLof Bayes, make an Nognenc 


. 
annointt 


aſſected place with it once a day, and 11 45 it . two daies; 

n take of the Water, where that matter was a e 
rom ONE PART, of Veryain and Centorie aus three 

= theſe in a ſufficient c quantity of Water for a bub, ſe ſer 

the. party be famented with faur or fivetimes,, for pac 

or two hours, ( that muſt be in the decreaſe of the Moon ) 

theo is ĩt enough. Whught the patient is in that ſtove , let 


"this 


5 


8 khe 5 Take 1 


ugh the hip were out of joint, it "will ſoon turn in- 
again to its right _ without any further purgin 
menting, wood cures add ſueh like which are otherwi e 
made uſe of in that caſe, to little purpoſe. 

Thus I cloſe this third part of Symptoms, let no man ĩ- 
magine that I have written of all Symptoms, becauſe there 
are many which have not been touched at all, neither was 
it my incerit do do it. But theſe are the chiefeſt, and of 
greateſt concernment: he that knoweth theſe aright, and 
can hang them pac he may eaſily deal with the reſt L if 
ſo be he have j 10 n 


Fints, of the Third! Part of Sympiome 
| in Wounds. | 
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. of all K ds bs of Balmes: 1 
Slaves, Plaiſters, Ointments, Oy 
Bload-ſtenchers, Potions, Tents; Carrofr 
&c.which are uſed for Wounds, & have ih 
mentioned. hitherto in the former parts of 
the Book: How they are to be Artifi- 


cially Prepared , and uſed well, 
This Fourth Part is called tie Book of Cookery. 


ED Ourteous Reader, it is well known, and found 


TOES I ito perhaps by ience , that a 
bad Cook may ſpoile dolle good Mar, over or un- 
Ader ſeaſoning them, thongh in themſelves 
rw" = they be googand, wholeſome, yet by his bad 
poking may be very unwholeſome : and on the other ſide 
Meats that in themſelves are unpleaſant and unwholeſome, 
may be dreſſed ſo that they may ſafely be eaten. Even ſo is 
it xith Medicaments , and thoſe that them: For 
Medicines which in themſelves are good and uſefull, are by 
thoſewhich are to pr them, made peſtiferous and un- 
ſafe to be uſed: on en ther fide there are ſome D 
which in themſe lves are naught and poiſonous, may in eir 


prepara- 
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preparation be ſo rectified, that they prove wholeſome add 
e ffectual Medicaments. 

Therefore thoſe N Lf, at ſuch an Art, as to prepare 
Medicarnent! oi he *compoun ied Medi- 
+ Hictirmenits m e Nah toWounds,Sores, 
: Ulcers , Filder Cancets, _ that their Medicaments 
ma agree with Wounds, &e 

. e e ner Ng ichs could 9 —— | 

to afinexets thy pte Ae 

for ſotme rea ton 55 EY Book of Saber And that 
Novices ih Sutgery may know how to dealig in Salves, Pla- 
ſters, Vulnerary Potions, Ointments, &c. the which to do 
I am the more moved thereunto, becauſe i in the precedent 
parts I named ſome Ingtedients, but did not ſet domo the 
compoſitiom ofchem, nor how they were to be prepared. , 
and directed the Re der to this four th Part. 

Courteouꝭ Reider, de not think, that I will write of ſuch 
things here, which are non all che world over, as how 
. Oyl of Roſes, Oyl of Cammomil, and ſuch like, art to be 

made; would not only raiſe the Book to a great vo- 
lum. cen be ricedlcis alſo and ſuperfiuous: there- 
fore if I give only hints of Plaiſters made of raw Druggs, is 
thereafon, becanſe their compoſitions are common —— 
ry well khown. Other things which do not lye ſo.openns 
yet, and de tre not known to every one, 
theſe I will reveale and impart faithfully, And then 
2 5 8 of Nen re which want corrections, which 


hers of it. 


yet have ſome bad things alſo, for 

ny 5 e ughe not to be 8 unto patients, 

unless thei pure things be firſt ſeparated from 

Weir im pre 7. is commoniy called correct - 
1 5 things to that which is d 

alten is a pr „ be erred hat you be- 
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2 HAP. I. 


Of mund Bulſams , Ointments, Plaiſters, Oyles, &s. 
and among the reſt of that pretious Brown Ointment, which 
was ſo often mentioned hitherto, 


Diltilled Never made uſe of any diſtilled Wound-Balſams;neither 
wound balſ-· I do I greatly eſteem them, hecauſe uſually they are too hot; 
* and are not only dangerous in Head wounds, and uſcleſs in 
other wounds, bur alſo by reaſon of their too violent pe- 
netrating quality, are poiſonous to Head wounds. 
But if ſinews are cut in a member, there I praiſe the red 
ue of reddOyl of Turpentine, aud hold it to be very good. 
— *r- Some Surgeons are accuſtomed to uſe Wound Balſams to 
all Wounds, which I do not approve of, adviſe them ra- 
ther to forbear, though many pretious Itigredients come to 
— compoũ tion, yet they are made too hot in the de- 
ſtilling. | | 
| 1 like and approve better of Wound Oyleg , and of 
Hlansund Wound Ointinencs, than of Wound Balſams ; I know no 
olatments, Other difference between them, but onely that the Oint- 
ments are ſomewhat thicker, and may more conveniently 
be carryed into other places, for that reaſog1 rather uſed 
Ointments for eaſier cztriage ſake, and when I bad uſe for 
them, I diſſolved and applyed them warm, by letting them 
run into the wo und: Bari 055 nt 
Clear ter - Note alſo this difference ahout Wound Ointments: ſome 
pentine Wounds are berter pleafed with this Ointment, and cthers 
are diſſafected unto it: which may be ſeen by that, when 
an Ointment cauſeth pains ina Wound; for that reaſon 1 
approve not ſo well of een Mob na „to be nſed thus 
crudeintothe Wounds, eſpecially to Head wounds, be- 
cauſe it paineththem. The dry Turpentine, or the Gum 
of Larix is better for this purpoſe, if it be well waſhed. 


| Of Wonnd Ointments in particular 
Note about Wound Ointments; chere are ſo 2 
things 
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chings uled hereanto, that: they hardly can be named, be» Gumms of 
cauſe Surgeons hold this or that, and as many heads ſo :rees. 
they varie herein. Several ſorts of Hearbs, Roots, Flo- 
wers, Seeds, Fruits, are uſed hereunto; alſo all ſorts of 
Gums, of Apple trees, Cherry trees, Juniper trees, Ma- 
ſtick, Frankincenſe, &c. Balſam of Apples, &c. Who is 
able to relate all ? : 

What matter it is, how many things are uſed to Wound 
Ointments, as long as the Ingredients are good. It is not 
ſo great a skill to heal wounds, becauſe one Salve or Oint- 
mentif good, may heal many wounds, though one wound 
is not healed ſo ſoon as the other, yet it will be done in due 
time. The chiefeſt thing is, that a Surgeon have judgment 
in theſe things, and be able to diſcern when any ſimptom 
is coming, that it may timely. be oppoſed or prevented. 

Many Surgeons uſe theſe Gums, Bdellium, Opopanax, Bedellium 
Serapium, and ſuch like, for to dreſſe wounds withal, of Opopanax: 
which 1 do not approve: becauſe they are of too ſtrong an Sram. 
atractive quality, which ought not to be uſed to wound 
Ointments, being more dangerous with their too much 
drawing. 2 | 

Other Surgeons makenſe of Unguentum Apoſtolicum, 
which is an abſurd thing, if it ſhould be uſed to freſh 
wounds whereof l ſpeak here; ſuch like groſs Compoſitions, 
uſually ſome made much of, | could not forbeat to give 
warnipg of it My Wound Ointments which to this day I 
made uſe of, are few and plain , but are well preparrd/, 
which | will faichfully impart to you. 


Wound Ointment. 


1. Take white Roſin 33, ſweer Iay Butter, $6, the The Au- 
jnice of Stellaria or Starwert 51, the juice of Sanicle and horswound 
Winter-green (Pyrola ] 43 6, Sallat Oyl 53, juice Oiatment. 
of Goats beard ( Barbula hirci) 3 3: the Sallat Oyl with 
the juices of the Hearbs muſt be boiled together, all humi- 
dity thereof mutt be boiled away, then put in the Roſin, 
when that is melted then put the Qiay Zutter to it, uy 
preſſe 


Verdigricee 
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preſſe it through a cloth, ſtirre it ſo long till it be cold, and 
. keep it for uſe. True, this is a plain Wound Ointment, but 


it is verg good, healeth wounds in a ſnort time. 
Another Wonnd Ointmant. 


2. Take Pyrola, Biſtorta, Sanicula, Veronica, 44 J 1, 
Flores hy periconis, Flores Centautij ; cut theſe 


ſmall, put them into a Bolthead, pour to it of Sallat oyle 
3 2, Beef marrow 31, Hoggs greaſe 3 3, ſweat Butter 


54, lute the glaſs, ſet it in hot Sand, or hot Water, let 
it digeſt eight daies, ſo that the oyl an greaſe be in a con- 
tinual melting: then take it out into a Copper diſh, boile 


it therein to the conſumption of all the moiſture, then preſs 


it through a pure cloth, fling away the feces: to that 
which is preſt through the cloth, muſt be put of Turpentine 
31, which being cold, then put to it ſubtilly pulveriſed 
Maſtick, Frankincenſe, Myrrb, ana 6 , of purely pulve- 
riſed Aloes hepatick 31, let it cool; thus you have an 
excellent Wound Unguent. | | 

If you pleaſe, you may mingle with it one dram of Ver- 
digriece, to the end, that your medicine may cleanſe alſo; 
prepared Verdigriece is good for togive ita good colour. 
If you have a difficult Joint wound in hand, then ix is ne- 
ceſſary you put to it prepared Verdigriece, or Flos æris; 
and = Ointment be too thin, then melt among it of 
Wu z. 

Another Wound Ungnent. 


3. Take of good Honey tha, offreſh Well water fb 1.6, 
let it have ſome walms over the fire, and ſcum it well, of 
pulmonaria 36, of Virga aurea, Serpentaria, Stellaria, 
Sanicula, 4943 1, Plantain 3 4 cut theſe and beat them, 
and put th em into the ſcummed Honey, digeſt it in a warm 
place for eight dayes; then boil it to a ſpiſſitude, preſs i 
out from the Hearbs, put to that of well pulveriſed Maſtick, 
Frankincenſe, Myrrh, ana 385; keep it for uſe. 
This — greater vertues than it is 8 
run 


par ry 
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ronneth bettet into al the corners of wounds, thananyo- 
ther Qpls can do, it jeineth with che natural hamor in 
waunds ſoovpyr than any Ungvent or Oyls, and is exceed - 
ing! good againſt the running of the Joint water or radical 
r. 5 ; \ f 
Of Wound Oyler. 


| Thereis no other difference between Wound Unguents 
and Wound Oyls, onely their thiekneſs, the one is thinner © 
than the other; and to the one are uſed as many Iagredi- 
ents as ta the other: if — wo — — , Or o- 
ther Ingredients, no Wax or thick ſtuff, but onely Oyles 
or thin greaſe, then it is only a wound Oyl. Reel müde 
more uſe of the Unguents than of the Oyles : — 
herein is unly, that Unguents may more conveniently be+ 
carried into other parts of the Land, than the Oyls. 
There are ſeveraſ forts of wound Oyls, and wound Uu- 
guents , I intend not to ſpeak of them all, onely of ſome 
_ 3 Oyls 1 will ſpeak, to make uſe of them if you 
pleaſe. c 
Take pure Turpentine, and no running Rafom J ff, 


and heat ĩt in a pan, then take pulveriſed Amber, par Agood 


it in by degrees and let it melt, then put to it of 
$3; of Frankinpenſe 3 6 ; all theſe being melted and ſtir- 
red, then take off the pan from the fire, and drop into 

tly.of Linſeed Qyl F 4, ſtir it till ii be cold, try on a 
— whether it be done well; if it be ef the 
thickneſs of Vornice then is it right, if it be too thin, then 
let it boil longer, if too thick, then put more of the Oyl 
to it. 

Courte ons Reader, here you hive a wound Oyl of great 
vertue for deep wounds and ſtabs, if put thinly into. But 
if you will have theſe = more pleaſant and affected to 
the wound then take of that Oyl 33, of Oyl of Roſes 32, 
Fowers of St. Johns. wort, and of the Flowers of 
Knotgraſs «ua 5 1; mingle theſe all together, beat them, 
let them ſtand inthe Sun for twenty daies, and keep it for 
uſe: you may put to it of ſueh wound Hembs, which you 
think fit beſt, then will it be praiſe · worthy. Let 


ck wound C . 
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Let no man beaffraid, as if theſe wound Oyls were too 
ſtrong, by reaſon ofthe Maſtick, Frankincenſe, Amber, &cc. 
becauſe their burning hot quality goeth away at the melt - 
ing , Chymiſt⸗ know that it is ſo. "Theſe are the wound 
Salves, and wound Oyls I thought good co impart. Mar- 
vail not that I give ſo few and ſo plain Receipts. To make 
Salves, Ointments, and Oylsfor wounds, is no preat skill ; 
true, theſe are of concernment, and ſo are the application 
and dreſſing, and not ſo much doth lye in their variety. 

Sometimes one Simple will heal a wound as well as a 
great Compound. The judgement in things is of a farre 
greater concernment, than the variety of medicines. Ther- 
tore if you will make a Compound of Ointments, Oyles, 
Plaiſters, of many Iagtedients, then youmuſt know firſt, 
why you will uſe this or that, and for what ; you muſt not 
go on init like & blind man, to make an mum pgathernm 
without diſcretion , which many uſe to do. And it is for 
certain true, that it is more dangerous ſometimes, if but 
——_ is uſed, than when a plain Compoſition is ap- 

lyed. 3&1 
s of muſt give one hint more of a thing I have ſaid above, 
that Galbanum, Opopanax, 8c. are not good ro be uſed 
to Unguents for freſh wounds: I remember that Maſtick, 
Sarcocolla, Frankincenſe, Myrrh, are frequeutly uſed for 
wound Salves and Unguents : theſe are good if uſed mode- 
rately ; but if exceeded in, then are they hurtſul, and are 
too hot for wounds and incaſe any —— is coming 
into the wound, then are theſe alſo very hurtful; eſpeci- 
ally in the wound diſeaſe, and wound Prunella, and to ex- 
iccated wounds they are a meer poiſon. 

Aad for that reaſon I uſe but little of Maſtick, Frankin- 
cenſe, to my wound Uaguents, and ſtiptick Plaiſters , and 
no more than I do know chat I muſt needs take, why ſnoald 
I take more of them than there is need: tos much and too 
little ſpoils any thing: wound Uaguents & wound Plaifters, 
ſhould alwaies ſtand in one temperament. I have obſer. 
ved, that if too much of any of the ſaid Ingredients were 
taken, that it never brought any good; that fleſh; which 
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in the healing ſhould come on, they quite burn it away, 
cauſing the running of the Joint water. It is better the 
medicines be rather to weak than too ſtrong, and may ea- 
ſily be obſerved in wounds that it is ſo, if notice be ta- 
ken. 

Lou muſt obſerve let it be a warning) how much the 
wound doth receave of the medicine in digeſting of it, that 
thereby you may know what diſtance of time you are to 
keep for the next dreſſing: all this you muſt be ſure of, and 
not to go by gueſſe, for here it doth not hold, to ſay my 
Receipt is good, you muſt have judgement both of wounds 
and of Receipts, whether they affect each other. 


Of VUnguentum Anodynum. 


This Unguent is made ſeveral waies of which I do not 
intend to ſpeak , becauſe I know no reaſon why I ſhould 
make uſe of in freſh wounds and what good it ſhouid be 1 
for: neither have I madeuſe of Unguentum Populeon, for ,, 
the ſame reaſon, finding no — it doth to wounds. I leon. 
will onely ſpeak here of — num, the which I adviſed 
you above you ſhould make uſe of, to be applyed to the 
Wound-gall, to allay the extream heat in the wound by 
force, and without further means to kill the Wound- 
gall. 

Take the juice of Nightſhade, and of Hiſciamus ans J 2, 
of the water of Froggs ſpawn 36,the juice of Cicuta 3 1, of 
good Vinegar 3 3, of Honey 38; mingle theſe, heat it in 
2 pan over a coal fire, ſtir it well for two or three hours long, 
then ſet it over the fixe, boil it and ſcum it well, preſs it 
through a cloth, caſt away the dreggs, keep the reſt : inſtead” 
of Honey you may take Butter or Oyl, as you pleaſe. 


Of the Cramp Unguent. 


The deſcription of this 'Unguenr, yon had above in the 
Chapter of pains in wounds, where I let it reſt not ſpeak» 
ing of it here. But how thoſe Oyls ought to be fer 
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which are uſed uuto it, 1 LE necdich to tell of it, be- 
cauſe the preparation of ſuch are commonly known, 
| Though | know areadier way for their prepatation, yet 
| I bold it unſeaſonable now to ſpeak of it: When publiſh 
any more of my writings, then will I be mindfal of it, and 
impart alſo many other metalline medicines, which I make 
uic of for wounds; Which are the ſoveraigneſt medicines 
againſt ſpoiled wounds, and are a great many of ſuch I ne- 
ver ſpoke of yet, whereby the Reader may underſtand, that 
it is thing of high concernment, to have medicaments and 
medicines well prepared, a thing moſ neceſſary for Surge- 
ons to know; becauſe their medicines muſt bring to right 
again , ſuch wounds, which have been ſpoiled through. 
ſalving, annointing, and the like dawbings. 


Of the brown Vnguent for wounds", which I have made men- 


tian ot ſo often, 


Brown ua · Courteous Reader, I have made ſeveral mentions of this 
zuent. brown Unguent, and adviſed you to uſe it to wounds, eſ- 
pecially to joint wounds, aſſoon as you fear inthe leaſt 
For what manner the coming of any ſimptom into it: I laid the cure 
of joint wounds on this Unguent, held it good for all 
wounds, and counſelled Surgeons to make uſe of it. 
Therefore I held it neceſſary to deſcribe it orderly, by 
reaſog of its great vertue. It preventeth and driveth away 
all ſimptomes, cleanſeth wounds, and furthereth their hea- 
ling mightily, it keeps off inflamation, oppoſeth forcibly: 
all malignant corroding humors. This Unguent may be 
boiled to a bardneſs, to make wicks or tents of it, to con- 
vey them to the bottom of deep wounds or ſtabs, where it 
melteth by degrees, laying a clean foundation for healing; 
oppoſing all contrary things. 
How-ang All theſe you will find in the practice better, than 
when It is I am able to expreſs here: But as in all other things, ſo in 
dis alſo a moderate uſe is to be obſerved.” Uſe it not every 
day. 4 the wound is in a good ſtate; and 
it unleſs there be occaſion for it, or neceſſity require 
he which I gave you notice above, Make 


was 
itz Ort 
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Make it thus: Take Scro plan, Hedera terreſti?, Ce. be frepa- 
landine, Speedwell, ana one handful , cut theſe ſmall, put ring of i 
it in a glaſs, pour on ir good Wine Vinegar to cover the 
Hearbs , ſet it in a warm place, let it ſtand in digeſtion 
a week, ſtrainthe Vinegar, and put the Hearbs in a bag, te 
preſs them out ſo that the Hearbs be dry, fling them away 
and keep the Vinegar. 

Then take of Vitriol tb 2, ealcine it in the following ro 

e an earthen pot, let it diſſol e,, then dry the red 
N. eale the fire, let it be red hot for an hour together, triol. 
it will be red: break this pot, take out the Vitriol, and put 
it into another pot, pour more Vinegar upon? and let it 
boil a little; after that put a quart of water to it, boile 
one moyty of it away: this being done, let it ſt and à while, 
then cant off this red water into another pot, and the res 
maining feces on the bottom pour another quart of water, 
boil the moyty of it away, and tlie water being ane, 
cant it off, iterate it ſo long till the Vitriol tingeth the wa- 
ter no more. Theſe off-camed waters muſt be put into a 
glaſs body, and evaporated to a dryneſs, then the Vitriol 
on the bottom appeareth red; make this red Vitriol in a 
2 red hot, and being thus red hot, you raſt it in a 
pot full of rain water, there let it diſſolve: dae away 
this water alſo, And therjnged water you put into #nother 
glaſſes on the feces pon ater, and this tinged wa- 
ter you put to the other finged water, iterate it a third time, 
or as long as the Vitrioll tingeth any water ; theſe feces 
fling away, the tinged water muft be evaporated , that 
the Vitriol lye. dry on the bottom, as formerly it did: 
make it red hotin a Crucible, and proceed alſo as you did 
with the former; that Vitriol being dryed, then is it pre- 
pared, and is ſweet on the tongue; pulveriſe this Vitriol 
take of it 32, and put of the out-preſt Vinegar from the 
Hearbs 3 3 to it, adde to it of phlegme of Vitriol 32, of 
ſcu Honey 3 6, of Flores zris 31, and a+ of 
an ounce ; boil theſe to a ſpiſſitude of an Electuaty, then 


is it ready prepared. 


Rr 2 Flores 


5. 
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|. . Flowers of Flores atis are prepared thus: & Verdigriece 3 1 B, pul- 


veriſe it, pour onit of diſtilled Vinegar F 7 fl, let it ſtand, 
the Vinegar will be tinged green; cant off the Vinegar, 
the feces being done away, abſtract that Vinegar in a 
glaſs body, then the Verdigriece lyeth green on the bot- 
tom, fairer than it was at firſt. 

This is that 4s Viride, half an ounce of it doth more 
with leſs pains than five ounces of others. 


Cu AP. II. 


Of Plaiſters is generall , aud in particular of Opodeldoch, 
ftiptick, and defenſive Plaiſters. 


A there is a variety of wound Unguents, fo there is a 
iety alſo of wound Plaifters , according to the ex- 
perience in Surgery: I cannot diflike that every one ſtick- 
eth unto that. what he hath learned, and I know that ſome 
Surgeons uſe things, which they do not underſtand., and 
carenot for better experimental knowledge. 

To ſpeakmy opinion about wound Plaiſters, it is meerly 

a cover over for a wound, as many do count it no other; 
but they are of as great concernment as wound Unguents, 
which run into the wound : for if theſe Plaiſters be well 
prepared, then they preſerve wounds from many ſimptems, 
and are to be highly eſteemed. 

And do not approve at all of that, when Surgeons ap- 
ply Plaiſters to wounds on dangerous places, made of Wax, 
Suet, Turpentine, Oyl, &c. In ſome place they hold it 
a great skill in Surgery, if they can prepare Emplaſt rum 
Diachylon, and apply it to the wound: it helpeth ſuch 
wounds which hardly deſerve the name of a wound : bur 
in dangerous wounds, where more care and vigilancie- is 
required, it doth no good, to ſay nothing of a worſe mat- 
cer. | | 
But as I ſaid afore, it is a great matter to have good Come 
Poſitions in Plaiſters: for an unclean wound is _— 

wit 


— — 
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with Gum Amoniack,and ſuch like; but to running wounds 
fuch Gumms are clean contrary : for that reaſon is it re- 
2 that Surgeons ought to know the nature a nd con- 

ition of wounds, and to be ſure with what each wound 
doth agree: therefore as in former Chapters I have im- 
parted unto you faithfully the Compoſitions of wound 
Unguents and of wound Oyls, ſo will I do now alſo, and 
teach you the compoling, preparing, and uſing of wound 
Plaiſters, and will begin with the Plaiſter Opodeldoch. 


Deſcription of the Plaiſter called Opodeldoch. 


This Plaiſter deſerveth the prerogative among the reft , 
being a Catholick Plaiſter, uſed for all wounds and ſtabs; 
and preventeth many ſimptoms by reaſon of its quick heal- 
ing, though it asketh no great toyle in, the preparation of 
it, yet this ought to be conſidered in it, that half an ounce 
of it effecteth more than five ounces of ſtiptick Plaiſters , 
and theſe alſo according to my receipt are good, however 
they cannot be compared with the other. 

. He that will have or make it, muſt be informed and ex- 
pert in many things; and he that cannot make it, let him 
keep to his ſtiptick Plaiſters, and be more vigilant and care- 
full, then be will have good ſucceſs in his cures. 

Take of Virgins Wax tb 2, of the darkiſh Turpentine 
1b 1, of Sallade Oyl 33, note, I ſpeak of the darkiſ 
Turpentine, becauſe ſome baſe ſhop · keepers ſell Kintriꝑt 
Raſom, which is ſoft and ruuning, for Turpentine, whoſe 
vertue is not comparable unto that of Turpentine, 

Melt theſe together, and put to it the juice of Celon- 
dine, the juice of Oak leaves, the juice of Starwort, and 
Speedwell, a 11, boil theſe and let all the moiſture 
thereof be conſumed;; then put theſe Gums to it, Ammo- 
niack, Galbanum, Opopanax, clarified with Vinegar, an 

1, of Colophone 3165, of Amber 36, of Maſtick, 
Myrrh, Frankincenſe, Sarcocolla, ava 33; when theſe 
are a little cool, then ſtir among it of pulveriſed and pre- 


par ed Magnet 3185, of Crocus Martis 3 2, of Crocus 
| | Veneris 


— 


P reparati- 
on of the 


Magnet. 
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Veneris 31; all this muſt be ſtirred into the Plaiſter, ani 


when it is almoſt cold, then ſtirr amonſt ir the red ſweet 
earthof Vitriol,(as before you put in alſo, of prepared Tu- 


tia 3 3, and of prepared Calmy 3 10.) as much 28 


will make the Emplaſtrum brown rede then take it out, 
work it wich your hands into rouls, roul them on a board 
greaſed with Roſe oyl, make the rouls of the bigneſs of a 
knifes back, and keep them for uſe :: you muſt cook it ſo, 
that at the uſe of it being warmed a little, it grow ſoft ; 
and not fo, that when it is cold, it is not flexible, breaks 
= the bowing like glaſs: in this manner keep it for your 
uſe. 

This Plaiſter ſeparateth all impurities from wounds, ta- 
keth away the proud and ſuperfluous fleth , cauſeth the 
growth of good fleſh; preſerveth from bad fimptoms, and 
bringeth on healing in a ſhort time: this is the operation 
of it. | 

Preparations of ſome of the Ingrediences which cone to the 

ſaid Plaiſter, and firſt of the Magnet. 


Magnet is prepared thus: Take and pulveriſe the Mag- 
net, make it red hot in a melting pot, put into this red 
hot Magnet of well dulcified oyl of Mars a like quantity, ſet 
it on a gentle heat, let it be dry, then is it prepared; half 
2 2 of it efſecteth more, than one pound of other 

uff, £ | 

That Oyl of Mars which is uſed to it, is made thus: 
Take of Allomfh x , of common Salt 3 4; diftill a water 
from it, and with that water imbibe iron filings ſeveral 
times a day, a ruſt will ſtick to it, which muſt be waſhed 
off cleanly, let the water evaporate from it to an oylineſs, 
which muſt be dulcified with another diſtilling, and it is 
thus: put freſhwater to it, let it evaporate, then is this 
Oyl of Mars; which is fit for that purpoſe prepared. 


The Calmy is thus prepared. 


Palveriſe Calmy very ſubtilly, put it in a pot, and make 
it 
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it red hot, pour it thus hot into good Vinegar, cover that Cala es 
pot quickly, after that Calmy is quenched, then cant off preparation 
that Vineg ar, and put the Calmy into a Crucible, make it 
red hot again, put it into the ſame Vinegar, iterate it a 
third time. | 
Preparation of T utia, 


The preparation of Tutia is the ſame with the Calmy, ons Tutia pre- 
y at the quenching of it, you take water of Fennel, or the pared. 
water of Celondine,inſtead of Vinegar. Tutia is' nothing 
elſe bar the fume of Copper, which ſtieketh to the iron 
barrs of the furnace. 
Preparation of ¶ Tocus Veneris. 


Take thin Copper lamins, lay them in a melting pot, Preparation 
make Stratum ſuper ſtratum with Kitchin Salt, let theſe to- of Crocus 
gether be nealed; then caſt the lamins with the ſalt into v eneris. 
cold water, Waſh the lamins clean from their blackneſs, 
make again with Salt ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, neale it 
12 in, caſt it after into cold water as formerly, and waſh 
the lamins clean, iterate it as often as you pleaſe: to that 
water you waſh the latnins in, pour a deal of warm 
water, then cant it off; that Crocus Veneris yon will find 
red as bloed on che bottom, which y ou muſt waſh well, 
to take off alt the ſharpneſs of the Saſt, dry it carefully with 
a linen cloth, and keep it for uſe. 


Crocus CMartis is prepared thus. 


Some make Crocns Martis with Salt, others make it with Crocus 
Urine, others with Vmegar, &c. to conſume the Iron to Martis, 
ruſt, out of which ruſt they make Crocts Martis thus: the 
Iron being oonſamed unto ruſt, that ruft they pat into a 
melting pot, take it red hot, and bring it to another co- 
lour. But jt ſhould not beſo, becauſe the Salt of it is not 
taken off, for Ake it ought not to he uſed to any 
medicine. Bor it hemd be mate without bringing the 1- 
ron unto ruft, not adding any Salt thereunto ; * is 
5 c 
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done thus: Take pure Iron filiogs which are not ruſty, par 
them inte a long Reverberatory,, give a ſtrong fire at laſt, 
give the ſtrongeſt degree of fire for a day and a night, that 
the lron be brought unto a broun- red; being cold take 
it our, andcaſt it into a tub full of water, ſtir it luſtily a- 
bout, and ſuddenly put it into another tub, in the firſt 
tabbs bottom all that Iron will be which is not ſufficiently 
Reverberated , you may fling that away; but that which 
is run over with the firſt water, that you mult keep, ſet it 
on a fire, let it evaporate to a dryneſs ; I ſay, let it evapo- 
rate, and not cant it off, elſe its obſtructive vertue goeth 
away alſo. * 

This is the beſt way to prepare Crocus Martis, thus ma 
it ſafely be uſed in medicines, of which I made mention of. 
ten in the deſcription of the Opodeldoch , and Blood- 
ſtenchings. 

How the Erathef Vitriol is made. 


Terra Vi- | Take of Vitriol as much as you will, put it in anea 

8zioli, pot, make a circular fire about it. and calcine it to a red 
colour: being thus rubified , then pulveriſe it and pour 
water upon, let it ſtand a day and a night, then pour off the 
water, and pour other water on it, let it ſtand to clear up, 
cant it off, iterate it as often that all ſharpneſs be taken off, 
and brought to a ſweetneſs, make it dry, then you have a 
kettle brown earth, which hath greater vertues and opgFa» 
tions than Bole or Terra Sigillata. 


Of Stiptick Plasfters. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Stiptick Plaiſters, having often 
made mentionof them above, here and there, only giving 
àa hint of their names, not ſhewing what ſort of 4 1 
meant, therefore as occaſion ſerveth, I will ſpeak of their 
preparation and nſ ea. 10 

Take of Wax one ounce, of Turpentine foꝶ ounces, of 
Colophone two ounces, of Gum Galba 


1 | Galbanam,,'Opopenax, 
Armoniacum of each three quarters of an ounce, of Mag- 
| wage | — 


N 
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net two ounces , of Amber one 3 of Maſtick, Myrrh, 
ana one quarter of an ounce , of Verdigriece one quarter of 
an ounce, make an Emplaſtrum out of theſe according to 
uſe. This Plaiſter draweth forth from the deep bottom all 
impure corruptions, which did ſettle in wounds and ſtabs, 
- 


Another Stiptick Plaiſter. 


Take of Wax half a pound, of Turpentine (not of the 
running Raſom) four ounces, of prepared Calmy fi ve 
ounces, of Silver lethargyre one ounce, of &s f half 
an ounce, of Vitriol earth three quarters of an ounce, of 
Crocus Martis one quarter of an ounce, of Amber , Frank- 
incenſe, Myrrh, of each one dram ; mingle all cheſe accor- 
ding to the manner of a Plaiſter, and work it with your 
bands into rouls. This Stiptick Plriſter is good for running 
wounds, making freſh fleſh to grow, and oppoſeth the 
running of the radical humor, 


Another Stiptic K Plaiſter. 


Take of Wax one pound, of fair white Raſom four oun- 
ces, of Turpentine one ounce, ef juice of Celondine four 
ounces, Of Solanum majus half an ounce, oyl of Toads two 
ounces, of Stirax liqu da one onnce, of Gum Ammonia- 

* cum one quarter of an ounce, of Myrrh, Sarcocolla , aus 
one dram, of oyl of Scorpium two ounces ; out of theſe 
make a Plaiſter accord ing to Art. 

Oyl of Toads is made thus: Take of Sallade oyl half a on of 
pound, put into it eight, nine; or ten Toads, according to Toads, 
the bigneſs more or fee, bake them in it, and let them be 
cold; thus you have your Toads Oyl , which is endued 
with ſeveral good qualities: the Toads muſt be ſpitted with 
a ſtick, and on that ſpit to let chem dye, that earth th 

have in their bowels muſt be taken out, and-muſt be w 
cleanſed with Vinegar. 9% 1: A 

This Stiptick Plaiſter is very good for ſuch wounds in 

which there is any venom : ic draweth out all impure things, 
8 . bring: 


Defenſive 
plaiſters, 
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brings the wound to a ſepatation: When theſe ſigns are 
at hand, then that plaiſter muſt be put away, and others 
muſt be uſed. 

It is requiſite that when theſe Plaiſters are uſed , the pa- 
tients be pnt to ſweat either with Treacle or Mithridate, then 
the vertues of this Plaiſter will the more be ſeen in theſe ve- 
nemous wounds, in their inflamation or wound galls. 

Reader to deſcribe this plaiſter I could not chuſe, though 
it was not mine intent to write of any poiſoned wounds. 

And thus I cloſe to ſpeak of Wound Plaiſters, hoping 
that the Reader will conceive of my inſtruſti on, how in ſuch 
caſes Surgeons ought to deal. 

There are good Plaiſters made alſo ofother things, which 
Ido rot reject, onely let Surgeons obſerve and know, whe. 
ther their Plaiſters agree with the Wounds. 


Of Defenſive Plaiſters. 


There are as many ſorts of Defenſive plaiſters, as there 
are of Wound Unguents, Wound Oyls, and Wound Plai- 
ſters. The Ancients have prepared theſe of Bole, ſealed 
Earth, Ceruſs, and ſuch like: and called them Defenſives, 
becauſe they uſed them to that ead, that the Corroſives 
which they uſed ſhould eat no further, theſe Defenfives 
keeping them within their bounds. 

But l uſing no Corroſives neither to Wounds nor Ulcers, 
but hold them for a horrible thing, therefore I have not 
need of any ſuch Defenſive Plaiſters ; but I call theſe Plai- 
ſters Defenſives for another reaſon , becauſe they aſſwage 


the ſmarting pains, defend and preſerve wounds from many 


rxeject Cataplaſms as dangerous things: yea, I can ſay tru- 
ly, if only a ſingle Wax pla - 


dangerous ſimptoms; and for that reaſon I adviſe Surge- 
ons to make uſe of them for dangerous wounds, for I found 
itſoin my practick, that great good is done thereby. 

And theſe Plaiſters I fed to all wounds, where there 
was a neceflity for it, inſtead of Pouſteſſes; in whoſe 
ſtead ] keep unto Defenſives by reaſon of their utillity; and 


iſter great and broad de applyed 
about 


— — 
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8bout-the wound, it is bettet chan Cataplaſms made of 
Milk, Meal, Roſecakes, Oyl, Butter, Melilot, &c 

Jo ſpeak of theſe, note firſt , that ſome Urzguents are Peſenſtve 

had for that purpoſe, which deſerve the name off Defen- unguents. 
ſives; theſe are made ſeveral waies, amonſt the reſt, they 
are made of yolks of Eggs, and of oyl of Roſes; item of 
Honey, of oyl of Roſes, and of yolks of Eggs: item of Ho- 
ney, of yolks of Eggs, Saffron , and Saint- Johns oyl, &c. 
Of this Unguent put once into wounds, and annoinred 
wich, defends them from dangerous inflawations, which 
Surgeons ought to take notice of, Though they be plain- 
ly prepared and compoſed , and are not fetcht from the In- 
dians, yet in ſuch caſes they are uſed ſafely doing much 
good. Now will ſhew you my Defenfives, 


A Defenſive Platter. 


1. Take Wax, and ſoſt tuff white Roſin , of each th 1 A 
Dears ſuet, Turpentine, ef each J6, of dry pulveriſe Ten 
Starwort 3 4 ; melt the things meltable, mingle that Pow- ſiye plaiſter 
= among it, work it with Cammomil oyl, and make rouls 
of it. 

This Defenſive Plaiſter, uſed for the outer joints or 
members, is compoſed not of many forraigne Druggs, and 
for that it is ſlightly eſteemed ; but as ſlight as it is, ſo much 
the better is it; it ſtrengthneth joints and ſinews , keeps 
the wound ina due warmth, cooleth incident inflamations, 
and throughout furthereth the healing of wounds. 


Another. 

2. Take of Wax th 1 f, of Turpentine tb 6, oyl of Cam- 
momil, and LumbriesTerreſtes of each 323 melt theſe to- 
gether, mingle with it of red Sanders 34, of Cariophyl- 
lata 3 2, purely beaten, let it ſtand on a gentle fire for an 
hour, at laſt put among it of Gum Ammoniack 3 1, ſtir it 
till it be cold, work it with Cammomil Oyl , make royls of 
t and keep chem for uſe. : 
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ThisPtaiſter is a ſtrong Defenſive, fitter for wounds a+ 
bout the body, than for the outer parts thereof; and is 


ſpecially good for ſuch wounds, which turn, where impu- 


ritiesand ſlime do ſettle into; and ſerveth for ſuch wounds 
alſo, which are of an eating quality. 


Another. 

3. Take of Wax, of white Raſom, of Turpentine, of 
each tþ ß, of Cammomil Oyl , Oyl of Tumbrici Terriſter, 
of Linſeed Oyl, of each ih 15, of Harts ſuet 3 2; melt all 
theſe together, then put theſe following polveriſed things 
into, 2:2, of Orras 3 3, of Annis ſeed}, Fennel ſeed, of 
each 34, of pulveriſed Alkekengi 35; of theſe make a 
Defenſive Plaiſter, and a wounds, where there 
appeareth an up-puffed ſwelling. 


Another. 

4, Take Emplaſtrum Diaguilon,made of the Mucilage of 
Linſeed, and Fenugreek, one pound, of Orras 3 4, of Oyl 
of Lillies Z 2; make a Plaiſter of it, and uſe it where the 
following Plaiſters are fitting, eſpecially where arteries are 


out of tune. 
Another. 

5. Take the Muſcilage of Marſh Mallow root, of Fenu- 
greek, and of Linſeed, of each tb 6 , of Oyl of Cammo- 
mil tb 6 , of good Orras 33, of Bean meal 3 4, of Annis 
ſeed Oylundiſtilled F 1 : boil theſe to a body, put among 


it of Styrax. liquida F 1 i, of Gum Opopanax 3K, beat 


it with Turpentine and Wax to a plaiſter, neither too thick 
nor too thin, according to Art. This Plaiſter is of a great 
vertue to aſſwage pains and ſwellings, and is an extraordi- 
nary Defenſive for ſuch wounds, where many ſinews are 
wounded, as about the neck and privy parts. 

eAnther,. 

6. Take Wax, Raſom, Turpentine, of each ſix oun- 
tes; melt and pour it into Vinegar, take it out and melti it 
again that all the Vinegar come out of it: then put into 
Reſine of Cherry trees or Gum of Apple trees three e 

- o 
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of Juniper Gum one ounce, * one quarter of an 
ounce : all theſe being well mingled, then adde the Oyl of 
Cammomil three ounces, of grinded Camphire one dram, 
make rouls of it. This Plaiſter is to be uſed to the outer 
parts, it ſtrengthneth them, allayeth pains, which may 
cauſe a ſimptom: as to a hotup-puffed ſwelling, which in- 
clineth to a Colloſitie, and is ready to break , which may 
turnto a Cancer or Nelime tungers, that is, to à Cancer in 
the noiſtrils. 

Anotber. 
7. Take of Wax one pound, of Scorpion Oyl four oun- 


ces, of Violet Oyl one ounce, of Turpentine waſhed in- 


Roſe Vinegar five ounces : make a Plaiſterof it according 
to Art, This plaiſtets quality keepeth of incident humors, 
aſſwageth the anger in wounds, taketh away all ſuch caſes, 
whereby a wound may be infected, or elſe with impurities 


overburthened. 
One thing more I muſt relate, becaufel am ſo much for 


What oyles 


Defenſives. Note, you may uſe beſides of Defenſives o- beuſel 
ther things, as the Oyl of Scorpion, the Oyl of theſe great beſides the 
Gums, of Ammoniacum, Bdellium, -Galbanum, Opopa- Defenſives; 


mx, &c. Theſe things are extraordinary helps, but muſt 
be prepared moſt ſweetly : you may compoſe alſo of 
Oyl of Turpentine, of Oyl of Raſom, greaſeef Froggs, 
Oleum Nenupharinum, Oyl of Orras, theſe are ofa Deten- 
ſive quality: Item, the Oyl of red Sanders, the ſweet Oyl 
of Vitriol is a rare Secret for joint wounds, which are in- 
clining te ſhrinking and ſtiffneſs. ht 

Thus willI cloſe this Chapter of Wound Plaſters, Stip- 
tick Plaiſters, and Defenfire Plaiſters, hoping thereby to 
have wrought in young Surgeons an encouragement'to bo- 
more careful, and induſtrious in theſe cures- 


—ů 
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CAP. III, 


eue Have made frequent mention of this Anodynum Lab do- 


num, and adviſed often to be uſed, but its deſcription 
I have put off to another place: now is it time to inform 


Labdanum. you of it: and it is made thus. 


_ pe ee ů— — : 
2 —-V 
„ 
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Take of Opium Thebaicum two ounces, cut it into ſmall 
pieces, and pour unto it of Alcool vini five ounces, put it 
into a little glaſs body, let it ſtand in a warm place, the 
Alcool will be tinged, cant it off cleanly, the beſt vertue 
of that Opium is in that Wine, the remaining feces on the 
bottom may be flung away. % 

This Alcool muſt be abſtracted in Balneo Mariæ, then 
that Opium appeareth in the bottom of the glaſs, in thick- 
neſs of Honey ; then takethe out-queezed juice of Le- 
mons, as freſh as you can have them, let it run through a 
woolen bag to clarifie it; of this juice half an ounce , and 
of the ſaid Opium half an ounce, mingle it well together, 
then ad to it of Oyl of Cinnamon 31, Oylef Cloves 366, 
of the Magiſterie of Pearles, and of the Magiſterie of Co- 

rals, of each 3 2, of Amber 31K, of Moſch 31, cf ori- 
ental Saffron 25, of the extract of Caſtorium, extracted 
with Aquavitæ one dram; mingle all theſe well together, 
lute the glaſs body, that nothing vapour away, letit be in 
a warm place in digeſtion twenty dayes: after that time 
open the glaſs, all that is in it is wholly ready and prepa- 
red, take it out and keep it for uſe. 

If you will have this Electuary yet better, then you may 
ad unto: of Tinttura AHuri I 6; butt was contented al- 
waies with the above ſaid Receipt. 

This Eſectuarium hath extraordinary vertues', for many 
infirmities, and it may very well be held for a treaſure. It 
allayeth all raging and beating in wounds, aſſwageth the 
pains in the head, cauſeth ſweet ſleep, expels the pains 
in the body, warmech the inward parts, is a ſtrengthner 
to the skull, refreſheth the ſpirit, and maketh the party 
merry, it cauſerh good appetite to cat,Jrefreſheth the head, 
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oppoſeth rheums, that they hardly ſhall come to any in- 


creaſe: all its good qualities cannot be expreſt. 

The doſe of it is from four grains to (ix, eight, twelve and 
more, as neceſſity ſhall require it, which you - ovght to 
take notice of: it may ſafely be uſed. 

One thing J muſt give warning of, vix. if you have a 
patient, whoſe breaſt is obſtructed with flegm and ſlyme, 
then this Electuary is not good for him: neither muſt it be 
uſed to ſuch, on whoſe breaft or lungs is fallen a rheum. 

There are more Anodynes, which are made by diſtilling, 
and are ſubtiller, pleaſanter, and of more uſe, than theſe 
that are ſet down above: br* becauſe every one doth not 
underſtand that excellent Art of Chymiſtrie, therefore I do 
not ſpeak of them here, and ſo let it reſt at this time. 


— —_— — ————— 


CHAP. EV: 


Of Blood ſtenc hing in Wounds and Neiſftrits, hom the things 
requiſite therennto muſt be prepared and uſed, 


Bove have I rejected ſome Blood: ſtenchings , under- 
ſtand it thus, I do notthereby reject or refuſe all Bood- 
ſtenchings which ordinarily are uſed : I rejected only ſuch 
Blood ſtenching, performed through Canteries, other- 
wiſe I bold all Blood ſtenching good ( except Cauteries and 
Corroſives ) if uſed without danger and prejudice to the 
party, be they made of hat they will: vis. of Rye meal, 
of Mill duſt, Pulmonaria, & c. in brief, all things imbibed 
and turned to a pap'are good to ſtench Bloud; provided it 
be not a hot matter. ee 
Theſe following may lawfully be uſed, viz. a Carniol 
ſtone, Hæmatites, Agat ſtone ,' Crocus Martis, Bule Ar- 
moniack, ſealed Earth, Earth of Vitriol, in which there is 


no Alcool'feft | the ſweet red liquor of Vitriol# intlike 


manner Gum Arabick, ji Tragant, the white art of 
Hairs, Cotton · wool, Mullipuff, and the like : of Hearbs 
and Roots tending to that purpoſe, provided they be not 
ofs biting and corroding quality, * 
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Wounds may be cauſed. 03s not many Receipts about 
Blood ſtenching, 1 will ſer down only theſe which | made 
uſe of, and found them to be beſt : he that underſtandetb 
me well, will eaſily provide for himſelf the like Blood 
ſtenchers, leaving every one to his own diſcretion. 

To Bloud-ſtenching | uſe firſt a Plaiſter ; which is made 
thus : Take of Amber half an ounce, of white ſoft Roſin 
one pound, the dark Turpentine four ounces , of Maſtick 
a quarter of an ounce, of Crocus Martis made in a Rever. 
beratorie three ounces. Of theſe make a Plaiſter in the fol- 


lowing manner. 


Take a fourth part of Turpentine, make it very hot, 
ſtrain the pulveriſed Maſtick and Amber into by degrees, 
theſe two being melted therein, then put the reſt of the 
Turpentine to it, and then the Roſin , which in another 
pot mult be — pently ; after all that, you put in the 
Crocus Martis, and then you let it cool, ſo is it ready. 

This is the firſt and chiefeſt Bloud ſtencher, not ſo much 


by reaſon of the Ingrediences, but by reaſon of the ſingular 


Manuals which fall out here, as you ſhall have more of it 
hereafter, * | 

2. The other piece which is here to be uſed, is this: 
Take Mullipuff, cut great and ſmall pieces of it, ofa fin- 
gers thickneſs or thicker , ſome as big as an Egg, and of a 
fingers length, ſhorter and longer of ali ſorts, tye theſe ſe- 
veral pieces in a paper as hard as you can, and tye them 
cloſe together, then bind them more harder together with 
tape, fo that one piece which was of the bigneſs of an egg, 
in the binding be no bigger chan the little finger: this be- 
ing done, preſſe it together with heavy weights, or ſcrew 
it into a preſſe, where you mult let it lye for ſome daics, 
that they may be yet cloſer preſt together, then take them 
forth, lye chem yet more together, and keep them for 
uſt 


- vie. : ; | | 

Blood ſten- 3, Thirdly, you muſt be provided alſo with this Pow det: 

ching po-. Take Sheeps blood, let it ſtand till the blood ſeparateth 

dar from the water, which is done in one day and night, pour 

off che water, and put the congeal-d blood into a por, ſer 
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it in a circular fire, like 10 0 Fe cement fire, let it ſtand 
ſo till it be quite dry , ir neither Ninkerh nor is of any rank 
ſent, and being turned to a powder, then is it ready. Take 
of this prepared blood four ounces, of purely pulveriſed 
Gum Traganth half an ounce, of Blood wort pulveriſed 
half an ounce: mingle all theſe, and keep it for uſe. 

Now if you have any patient whoſe blood you are to 
ſtench, then firſt note and obſerve carefully, whether 
when he is angry, the blood will not be ſtaid, unleſs his an- 
ger be over. The like caſe is when the party hath a parox 
iſme on him: otherwiſe you are to do thas: take a little 
of that powder and caſt it into the wound, and take a 
piece of the prepared Mullipuff, api ly it to the wound; the 
bigneſs of the Mullipuff muſt be anſwerable to the wideneſs 
of the wound, yet ſo that it eaſily go into the wound, and 
not be forced into: therefore ought you be provided with 
all ſorts of ſuch pieces: then another broad and thin piece 
muſt be laid on the wound, or elſe Cotton wool, mingled 
with a little of ſtenching powder , and hold it a little with 
your hand. 

Make the place dry with a ſponge round about the wound, 
and apply the afore written plaiſter to it, ſpread on a 
bladder, pritty broad and great, ſo that the wound every 
where be well covered: thentake a boulſter preſſe the plai- 
ſter cloſe to the wound, and with the binding be made 
cling unto the skin, then it will receive no more moiſture, 
and cloſeth the bloud in the wound, and can preſſe forth no 
where, nei ther at the ſides, nor below nor above, ſo that 
the blood is as it were forced to ſtay, and run together and 
congeal within. | 

Hereby the Reader may eaſily underſtand , that it is a 
matter of conſequence when youare abouc the applying of 
a plaiſter, that you muſt be careſul to put away the bloud a- 
bout the wound, and that the skin be well dryed: for the 
dryer the place is, the ſooner the plaiſter clingeth, and the 
plaiſter ſticking to it, then is the thing for the moſt part 
holp Have a care thatthe plaiſter do not get looſe again;and 
in caſe the wound bleedeth too vehemently , then is it re- 
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quiſite, that you apply a greater plaiſter upon the firſt, that 
it may ſtick on a diy place. * 2 

This Blood ſtenching is very natural, as judicious men 
may eaſily underſtand , and it is very convenient for a 
wound; for whither can the blood run, being kept in by 
that on-ſticking Plaiſter, neither can it preſs above through 
the bladder, and ſo it is forced to ſtay and be ſtenched. 
Beſides the aboveſaid powder hath a marvailous qualiry,be-- 
cauſe it turneth glutinous , and uniteth with the blood by 
reaſon of the Gum Tragacanth, and the prepared blood; 
for that blood alſo uniteth with mans blood, the matter 
ſwells in the wound, and tnras to a ſlyme, as you heard 
above: andthe blood alſo groweth thereby glutinous,and 
ſo cannot run much, 

The ſame thing is it alſo with the prepared Mullipuff , 
when it is laid into the wound, it goeth aſunder, ſwelleth 
to the bigneſs it was at firſt of, ſtoppeth the wound there- 
by, and that ſwelling is gentle not forcible , without any 
danger and prejudice to the wound: that may be uſed to all 
wounds, even to head wounds; ſo the — * alſo may 
be uſed, provided it do not come too nigh to the naked in- 
flamation. 

It is not al wa ies needful, that ſuch great earneſt be uſed 
in Blood ſtenchings, neither is it neceſſaty to uſe ſuch preſt 
Mullipuffs : underſtand it onely of ſuch wounds which bleed 
extreamly, where no ordinary means will prevail : che Mul- 
lipuff may be uſed pr /e alſo , but you muſt uſe a- good 
deal of it, apply it looſe to the wound, and then to keep 
it on With aplaiſter : many do uſe it ſo , and they do well 
therein, 

There is no man compelled or tyed to the foreſaid pows 
der, nor to the Mullipuff, you may make a compoſition of 
your own head ofthe foreſaid Ingrediences, as you think 
it beſt. Mingle that powder among pure Cotton wool, 
uſe it duely, but then I counſell you, not to forget the plai- 
ſter which is the chiefeſt thing herein. 

I made uſe of this way in Blood ſtenching hitherto, and 
was ready toimpart faithfully the ſame unto others, hopi 0B 
thac 
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that if you underſtand me aright, and bandle theſe things 
rightly, you will doubtleſs have good ſacceſs : onely let 
me intreat you, not to uſe any Corroſives, that are burn- 
ing and biting, for reaſons alleadged above. 

Touching ſpells over wounds, and characters, which ate 
greatly uſed of ſome, to ſtench bleeding thereby: T know 
nothing to ſay of them, and 1 leave it in its worth. They 
are meer words and figns which are not underſtood of him 
neither which maketh uſe of them: and what they are like 
to effect thereby, the ſame | commit to your conſiderati- 
on. 

Sometimes things fall out ſtrangely, when the wound 
is in ſuch a place, where the ſaid plaiſter cannot be applied 
conveniently, as a party being wounded in the mouth or 
throat : as ones noſe falleth a bleeding vehemently , then 
other means muſt be thought upon, as I ſhalltell youafter- 
ward. | 

If one be wounded in a place, where a plaiſter cannot How to 
conveniently be applyed , then ſtench that blood thus: v an me 
Take of the red liquor of Vitriol, which hath no corroſive b. 
quality, one part, and of Gum Arabick a third part to its 
qnantity ; mingle theſe ,ſpread it on Cotton wool , and 
endeavour to bring it to the wounded place, it will make 1 
the wound draw rogether, the blood veins will ſhrink, and > 
the blood will be quenched, and all without biting or cor» 1 
roding : but you muſt have a care to let the Cotton wool 
with the matter, lay a while on the wounded place, that it 
may work upon it: and if it doth not work ſufficiently at 
the firſt time, then iterate it once more, that the blood 
may be ſtenched. 

Of the ſame nature is the vehemeut bleeding at the nole; nleeding ac 
here it is not alwaies good to have that bleeding ſtenched the neſe. 
preſently, eſpecially in cephalical diſeaſes, becauſe there- 
by other diſeaſes are ſpent and conſume away by that bleed- 
ing: butif that bleeding be ſo violent, that it muſt needs 
be flenched, then proceed thus: Take inſtead of Cotton 
wool, (of which I made mention above) alittle piece of om io ſtay 
the ſoft dryed and preſt Mullipuff, pull a needleand — 8 
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twifted thred through with a great knot on the end of i; 
the Mulli puff muſt be of that bigneſs, that it may juſt go in 
at the noiſtrils, cover it with the foreſaidſiquor of Vitriol, 
mingle it with Gum Arabick, thruſt it up with an inſtrument 
into the noiſtril to the hole which goeth down to the throat; 
if you do not ſo, you will do but little good, for fear the 
blood ſhould take its courſe into the throat, therefore the 
Mullipuff muſt be ſtraight thruſt upward, being it is ſoft 
and cauſeth no pain. Have a care that the thred, ſtuck 
thorough the Mullipuff, hang a good deal out of the noſe, 
that you may pull it out when you have need. 

Thus a bleeding noſe may eaſily be ſtenched. For ſuch 
kind of bleeding other means may alſo be uſed, as Saltpeters 
clothes laid to the neck , inwardly you may help much , as 
you ſhall here hereafter. 

If you ſee that the patient hath need to be plebotomized, 
and hath nced of other medicaments , then let him have 
them + my intent is bere onely , how the bleeding of the 

noſe is to be ſtenched, though this my pro- 
ceſs ſeemeth mean and poor, yet I found it ſtill to be beſt 
and moſt uſeful: for the Mullipuff ſwelleth in the noſe, and 
obſtructeth the bloods courſe ; and the liquor of Vitriol 
by its conſtipating vertue draweth things together without 
any danger and prejudice. 


The work... 1 am not ignorant of, that many remedies were ſought 
ing of Vi-- aſter for to ſtench the bleeding at the noſe, but they never 


trriols li- 
quor. 


did much good with it; inſomuch that many bled to death, 

without help or before they could be helped: I ſpeak no 

more of it, than what I have found true by experience. 
There are many good means which ought not to be rex 


jected, as precious Stones hanged about the neck, or put 


into the mouth or hand, or they ſcrath the party with them; 
or there is a ſingular experiment made of Saltpeter, found 


We of Salt- in old rotten walls, take this Saltpeter of the wall, put it 


| peter. 


in a melting pot, make a circular fire aboat it, make it ve- 
ry hot, then pulyeriſe it in a morter, put white Wine Vine; 


gar to it to diſſolve it, dip clethes in it, apply them cold 
da the wound. 


This 


J) | 

This:powdec may beuſed alſo among other Blood ſten- 
chers, and uſed to wounds where great anger is , for it 
quencheth the heat, & coagulateth the blood in the wound 

Another ſeeret piece, which is not common, and is this: 
if you cannot well ſtay che blood of a wound, then take 
one dram or one dram and a half of well prepared Saltpe- 
ter, (which we ſet down in the third Part in the Chapter 
of Wound diſeaſes, ) diffolve it in a convenient water, as 
Chervil water,&c. if you-cannot have ſuch, then take Well 
water, let the patient drink it, you will ſoon ſee the blood 
ſay'd ; it is no hurt to the patient but doth him good: Thus 
cloſe this Chapter alſo. 


— — — 
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Cu4P. V. 


Of Vulnerarie Potions in general and particular, how theſe 
are to be made, and in what different manner they are to be 
uſed. 


O make Vulherarie Potions, and to uſe them is a com. 
1 wonthing, and every Surgeon hath his own way which 
he thinks beſt, which indeed is tollerible : for theſe drinks 
cannot be rejected, as if they were good for nothing, but 
are rather to be praiſed, as without which Surgeons ſome» 
times cannot be, the which 1 had evperience of. 

But I met with ĩndiſcręet dealings in ſach potions, that 
thereby ſome did more burt than good ; Whereas if well 
handled and made, more good can be done by them, than 
otherwiſe ; which moveth me to bring to light, that which 
I have uſed ſucceſsfully, Sant Arad x 352 7 

I be Reader may eafily gather from hence, that'it is a 
matter of great concernment, to keep Valnerarre Poti- 
ons in a true uſe, and if you ſtick to my order, your will 
find the abuſes which others commit in the uſe of ſuch po- 
tions, and are eommonly practiſeeſ . 
For ſome there are found, vhich are of opthion that 
wound hearbs are healing the wounds, therefote it is all 
one, what hearbs they take, and ſo keep none, or wo 

ittle 
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little difference between wound hearbs, whereby many u 


Wound 
Hearbs the 
Author u- 
ſed to 


patient is ſpoiled, who can nere be brought to right a- 
gain. And tbis is the reaſon why ſome hold very little or 
nothing at all with Vulnerarie Potions, by reaſon of the 
abuſes that ate crept into them, and effect very little with 
them. | 

And for my yart I eſteem them little or nothing, if mi- 
niſtred by ſuch, which underſtand them not: but if they be 
uſed by expert Surgeons, according unto Art, then I hold 
it for a thing very neceſſary and helpful, to further the cures 
of wounds. For | ſpeak it really that through Vulnerarie 
Potions many malignant ſimptoms can be either oppoſed 
or prevented; as Fiſtulaes, Cancers, Colloſities, &c. But 
if this buſineſs be not rightly underſtood, then much miſ- 
chief can be cauſed thereby , as you heard enough of it, 

T heſc following are the wound Hearbs, which | uſed and 
ſtill uſe to wound Potions: Yis. Barbula hirci, May flo- 
wers, Alkekengi, Pyrola, Cinckfoyle, Virga Aurea, Ad- 
derwort, Sanicle, Stellaria. Ground Ivi, Speedwell, Hy- 


wound Po- pericon, Nipp, Carduus, Fennel root, Serpentaria, Ar- 


tions. 


temiſa rubra, Cariophy llata, Salvia, Strawberry leaves, 
Biſtorta, Ellebore niger, Knotgraſs, white and red Ro- 
ſes, Plantain, Savin, Rhubarb, Termentilla, Matriſyl- 
va, Maiden- hair, Tamaris the hearb, the root of Poly- 
podie, Liquorice, Vervain, the hearb of Centorie, &c. 
And Lhave further made uſe of Oculi ¶ ancrorum, Mumia, 
and Sperma Cetæ. There are other things beſides theſe, 
which may be uſed for that purpoſe, of roots, ſeeds, gums: 
but I made uſe of the things named above z from them J 
will deſcribe my practick. 

The chiefeſt thing about Vulnerarie Potions is, to know 
the vertues and operations of Simples, of which you in» 
te nd to make your wound Potions z for ſome of the In- 
7 05 preſs very forward to the wound, appearing in 

e ſhape of a water, ſo doth Serpenteria, Adderwort, 
and the the fat bearbs, where great muſcles and other fleſh 
is wounded, they are good allo for ſuck wounds, which 
incline unto exiccation. 8 


But 
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But ſuch Hearbs are not goed for Joint wounds, for Fae wound 

whom are more proper, Artemiſiara!ra, Virga Aurea, bearps for 
&c. Where is to be noted, that aſſoon as Joint wounds are bt ule. 
ſafe enough from ſimptoms, then no wound potion to be 
u ſed at all, elſe roo much fleſh will be drawn into the wound, 
Therefore fat wound Hearbs , which draw much of ſuper- 
fluous fleſh into the wound, do no good at all to Joint 
wounds: For they are of that condition, that they pre - Noe. 
ſently preſs unto that place, and bring their humidity into 
the wonnd. And if theſe wounds be a little cloſed, ſo that 
rhe moiſture cannot preſs through, therefore of neceſſity 
it muſt ſettle in the joint, which appeateth not till after 
healing of the wound, in a kind of ſwelling, which though 
they be not painful, yet cannot be conſumed but in a long 
time. 

Therefore my meaning and counſell is, that Vulnerarie 
potions ſhould no longer be uſed, but as long as any de» 
fe&ts appear; and when no more faults appear, and no 
fimptoms are feared, then ceaſe with Vulnerarie potions,u- 
ſing them leſs every diy, ſo long, till you leave them quite. 
Take heed you uſe any wound Potion at thecloſing up of a 
wound, for then no good, but meerly hurt is done, and 
"= may gather ſo much from che things hitherto ſpoken. 
of. 
The Surgeon muſt well obſerve what is proper for a 
wound, and pleaſant tothe patient; for ſome Potions be- 
come ſome patients better than others, one thing is liked 
better of ſome than of others, and then ſome Potions are 
more proper for wounds than others, and according as 
wounds are qualified, becauſe the one is more fiery than 
the other; of the ſame condition are patients alſo, 

A hot waund ip a hot patient, eſpecially if the wound be vulneracie 
inthe head, thoſe Potions are more pleaſing more proper Porions for 
for him, which are made of Biſtrta, Knotgraſs , Roſes, head | 
Alkekengi, and Gali Cancrorum, &c. becauſe they are wounds. 
more convenient, than thoſe which are made of bot In- 
gredients; the contrary falls out, (yet not much) touching 
Ground Ivy, Carioplyllata, Hypericon, Veronica, Savena, 
and ſuch like, You 
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Lou muſt have a care alſo to ſimptoms in patients, and in 
wounds, and look well what they ail, and whether the 
wound be in a right poſiure or no-; for where ever you find 
any defect, you muſt accordingly prepare your Vulnerarie 
potions. To make it more plain unto you, if there be ma- 
ny ſine ws and veins wounded, and the wound makes no 
baft to cleanſe it ſelf, then Carioplyllata is very good in 
that Vu'nerarie potion, aiſo the Serpentaria, Tormentilla, 
Vervain, Centorie, Sanicle, Fennel root, Rhubarb, &c. 
as alſo (which indeed is but an ill ſign ) when the wound 
or ſtab is at à ſtand, and will not heal any further, and be- 
gins to ſtink, then the Cardnus is the beſt hearb for it, as 
alſo the Nip, Cariophlyliata, Adderwort, Fllebore niger, 
Sp rma {*era, Oculi Cancrorum, &c. and of other, 

Wbich ought to be well obſerved, becauſe theſe hearbs 
differ in their operation, for the one is much ſtronger than 
the other, and ſo ouzht the leſs to be uſed, as Ellebore ni- 
ger is ſtronger than Pracunculus, or Serpertaria , Adder- 
wort, or Veronica; and ſome of theſe hearbs are opilative, 
as Knotgraſs, Stellaria, red Roſes, Tormentilla,&c. on the 
other ſide others are laxative, as Rhubarb, Helleboras ni- 

er, Polypodium, &c. others are diuretical , as Maiden- 
air, Fennel root, winter Cherries, Rhubarb, Oculi Can- 
crerum, Sperma Cete, Savin, and Nipp, &c. 

And this is alſo to be noted, that among theſe Hearbs 
the one is ſtronger than the other , the one is more diure- 
tick than the other, and the one purgeth more than the o- 
ther, which by all means are to be obſerved. 

Therefore let Students here learn their leſſons better, 
and not accuſtome themſelves to deal and to handle Wound 
potions dreamingly, as many do, which care not what 
Hearb they uſe; if it beareth onely the name of a Vulne⸗ 
ratie potion, then all is well with them. Hence ariſe ma- 
ny abuſes about Vulneraric potions, whereby they do more 
hurt than good. Iheard them many times boaſt; that they 
had ſuch wound Hearbs, nothing comparable unto them, 
but I never regarded them, becauſe they uſed neither judg- 
ment nor diſcretion therein, 0 
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Of the above named Ingrediences you may order your 
Vulnerarie potions, and to join together hot and cold 
hear bs as you ſee fitting; but ſtill look to that, what the 
condition of the patient, and the neceſſity of the wound 
requireth. 

To ſpeak of their quantity, weight or meaſure, cannot 
be well ſet down; becauſe one patient is of a ſtrouger na- 
ture than another, the one a man, the other a woman; 
theſe parties ought to be conſidered, and the Vulnerarie 
potions regulated anſwerably. And to come nearer to the 
deſcription of Vulnerarie Potions, firſt you muſt note; 
and it is known unto others alſo, that Vulnerarie potions 
increaſe the blood more than meats, therefore the better 
that Potions, the better blood it will make; now every 
wound receiveth its food from the blood : hence ealſily 
it may be gathered, if that Potion be prepared of good 
wound Hearbs, that the wound alſo will the better and 
ſooner be healed, preſerverh and defendeth them from ſe- 
veral malignant enemies; if ſo be that good order and dy- 
et be kept with moderateneſs : therefore endeavour to uſe 
to ſuch Potions not the meaneſt, but the beſt , however all 
muſt be ordered as the occaſion of the thing requireth. 

Touching the cooking and boiling of Vulnerarie Poti- polling of 
ons, therein not one alone but ſeveral waies are uſed ; the Vulnerarie 
one boileth them in Wine (imply , another boils it in Wine potions. 
in an upſhut veſſel, which is more fit, but not much better, 
others uſe Waters to it, diſtilled of Hearbs, theſe are not 
much to be regarded, becauſe the ſalts are not therein 
which operate moſt; others take theſe Hearbs green with- 
out any other addition, putting them in a cloſed: Pewter 
veſſel, ſetting it in a keetle full — „boiſe the Hearbs 
ſo long till the juice be out of the Hearbs, and that drink 
they uſe ; but ſuch Potions are too ſtrong, and but a little 
of it muſt be uſed at a time. It can be made pleaſant with 
Cinnamon and Sugar, to pleaſe the patients pallat z all 
which is left free to every ones diſpoſing, however diſcreti- 
on ought to be uſed herein. 

There remaincth now that 1 ſet down ſome Receipts for 

| V u Vulnerary 


— 
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Valnerarie Potions. It muſt not be nnderftood here, that 
thereby I reject all other Vulnerarie Potions : the Ancients. 
alſo have left behind them ſeveral good Vulnerarie poti- 
ons, and they ſet them down ſo upon fure reaſons: I am 
onely againſt abuſes, as you often heard me ſpeak of; there- 
fore you have leave not only, to make uſe of my Vulnerarie- 
Potions, but alſo of other mens Potions , and all diſereet- 

| ly and conſiderately. 

Nored If you will make a Vulnerarie potion for to uſe it, then. 
Wine to be take no red Wine to it, for reaſons known : and ſuch po- 
uſed ro tions are to be uſed mornings faſting , and the party faſt 
— po- two hours upon, or evenings two hours after ſupper. 


A goed Wound Drink ordinarily uſed, 


2 — — — — 
0 — — — - 


Tie Au- 1. Take Sanicle, Stellaria, Pyrola, Mugwort, of each Fr, 
thort ordi- of ground Ivy 3 £6; boile theſe in two quarts of Wine tothe 
nary wound holling away of the one moyty, miniſter to the patient of it 
Alk. twice a day, mornings and evenings, 


Another ordinary Drink, which # goed alſo. 


1 2. Take Adder tongue, Biftorta, Serpentaria, of each 
Z 6 , of Tormentil FZ ; boile theſe in a quart of Wine, and 
uſe it as the former. 


Anather, which « pleſant to be uſed- 


3. Take Adder tongue, and our water Bloodwort, Bxr- 

uaria irc of each $ 1, of May flowers J 56, of Stellaria 
B, of Cariophyllata 3 fl, of good white Wine th 5 put 

theſe in a glaſs body, and ſet a blind helmet upon, eloſe 

a it well, let it boil in ſand for four hours gently according to 
Arc, open it, and ad to it of Cinnamon 3, cloſe it a- 
gain, and let it cool; thus you have a very good wound 
Prink. Let the patient drink of it twice or thrice , about 
four ounces more or leſs, conſidering the parties conditi- 


Another 
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.oAmnher Wonnd Drink, for exe in which there i i a looſe 
bono, fowl corruption, or the like. 


* 


4. Take of Sanicle, of red Mugwort, ry IT of tadavn 
Virga Aurta, of Pyrola, of each 51, of Savine 316, of 


Nipp $6 , boil theſe in two quarts of Wine or Beer, and 
nſe it as the reſt: if you will have this Drink yet ſtronger, 
then put to it a little of Ocuai Cancrorum, or of Sperme 
Cote , the impuritie will be expelled thereby out of the 
Waund. 

Al nulnerarie Potion for Stabs or Wounds. 


5. Take of Adder tongue, of cur waterBloodwort or 
Goats beard, of each 31, (note it is not the Goat 
beard Dr. Foxi, and Dr. Tabersa Montan faith that it 
is, but that noble Wound Hearb, which is uſed inward ani 
outwardly) of Atellaria 386, of Sage , Marri/ylva, red 
Mugwort. of each 348; . ſe together and paur 
on it th g of Water or Wine, which you pleaſe, boile it in 
a cloſed glaſs body, as you heard above: ofthis let the pa- 
tient drink twice a day, 5 4, ata time, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the parties condition. 

But if you will clennſe the wound or ſtab, then take 
of Oculi Canmrorum, of Mumia , of Sperma Ceta, of each 
31; mingle them purely. Of this pomder let the party 
take every morning 34, mingled with the wonnd Potion, 
and let him drink it warm, and faſt two hours after. 


A raw After pies for @ Wound or Stab , where you ſuſ- 
| ratte — —— —— veins or — i- 
purines, 


6. This Compoſition is. not known to many,which moved 
me to impart it, and it is thus a If yon fear chat there is in a 
wound or ſtab adooſe piaae of dane, praud eſh, pieces 

oß broken veins, fowl matter dr uch ſihe, ( which — 

hapneth to deep wounds or ſtabs) then take your wo 


Meards , which yon int end tonſe, mingle mung them a 
?bli * uu 2 fixt 


——— —— — ͥͤ ö4 eiäi — —ͤ — 
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fixt part of Savine, to all the other Ingredienees, and thus 
prepare your wound drink. 

nd when you miniſter any of it to'the patient, then 
mingle with it of pulveriſed Oculi Cancrorum I fi; and let 
them drink it. This Potion will expel at the wound all looſe 
bones, blood, corruption, and the like, and cleanſe it; 
without this cleanſing no wound can be perfectly healed. 
The wound being thus cleanſed , then leave off this expel- 
ling wound drink, and make uſe of others as you think fit, 
and leave no danger behind , and uſe your Unguents and 
Plaiſters according to Art. Though there are not uſed a- 
ny wound potions but they are expulſive , becauſe Oculi 
Cancrorum, Savine, & c. are driving, yea almoſt all wound 
Hearbs are ot that quality, therefore I would have you to 
conceivearight ofit: though the red Mugwort, Polopodie, 
Rhubarb, &c. are expulſive , yet they do not expel fo well 
fowl blood, and naughty fleſh, together with the looſe 
ſpinters out of the wound, as the Savine, Azarum , and 
Oculi Cancrorum doth. Beſides there is not any of the 
forenamed Hearbs, which ſo effectually expels the onſet , 
hard clinging ſlymie matter, as the HeBeboras niger doth ; 
but muſt al wa ies be uſed with Cardum Benvediftius : Nei- 
ther is there any of the foreſaid Simples which ſooner taketh 
away the ſharp humors from the gall, and dulcifies more 
their corroding condition, than polypodie doth, uſed with 
Liquorice, and Mallowes ; ſo it may be ſaid of the reſt, of 
which a hint hath been given above. 


A Vulnerarie Potion for ſpoyled Wounds , which yeildeth 4 
ruff and (|imie matter, environed nith a ſwelling , and 
are deep and hollow underneath, are likg totwrn to 4 Can- 
cer. 
Take of Virga Aurea, Sanicle, Speedwell, of each 
f Vervain : 1, of Carioplyllata 34, of Cerdan 
diffs 315, of Ellebore niger >; boil theſein four 
rts of Wine to the conſumption of its moyty , the: reſt 
ſtrain through a clean cloth : let the patient drink 
mornings of it 3 3, uſe it ſo long till you ſee ar" 
> "a {6 ye 
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yeilds lo external medicines applyed; ifit doth, then leave 
off your Vulnerarie potion, and uſe convenient means. 
But if any pains are incident, then ſtay , for it is turned 


already to a Cancer; outward medicines muſt be applyed 
anſwerably , that its eating may be killed, which is done Sweet 
with the ſweet Cauteries; which are mighty helpful in Cauteries, 


ſuch Vulnerarie Potions. 
5 A Vulnerarie Potion for the Joint Water. 


8. True, there is no ſuch great neceſſity to uſe Vulnerarie 
Potions againſt the Joint Water; for if a Surgeon under- 
ſtandeth himſelf, and is dibgentin his dealing, be may ſtay 
it without ſuch Potions;as you heard of it above ſufficiently. 
But in caſe a Surgeon doubts that he will not be able to ſtay 
it with external medicines, and is defective in his waies , 
then let him makevſe of the following Potion. 


Take Strawberry leaves, Knotgraſs, red Roſe leaves, of vulnerarle 
each 3 1, of Conſolida 3 fh, of Speedwell 3 1 6, of Cari- potion to 


ophillata 34, of Wine tb 3 , of Water th 2; boil away the ſtay the 
moity of it, let the patient drink of it; conſider the par- 


ties condition: it Were good if Centorie were added ro 
the reſt by reaſon of its bitterneſs, but maketh che Potion 
unpleaſant; | leave it to your diſcretion Whether you. will 


uſe itorno. 
A Vnlntrarie Potion againſt Gun- ſhots, 


9. Take of Speedwell, and the hearbof Alkekengi, or 
red Mugwort, of each one handful, of the root of Tormen- 
til 316, of Adderwort 31; boil theſe in Water or Wine 
(u the patients condition may brook withall) to the moi- 
ty of it, let the patient drink of it twice or thrice a day. 

And in caſe there be much corruption in the wound, then 
let the patient have of the following Powder among his 
drink, dayly one dram, and that for three times; then 
all blood, matter, bullet if it be in it, will be expelled at 
the wound, Make it thus: of Mumia 3 £ , of Sperm 
Ceta q, Ocnls ( ancrorum 33 , Liquorice 32 * 

e 


water, 


= 


| 
| 
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theſe very purely; if you will have it yet better, then ad of 


Rhubarb 3, of Cinnamon 3 fl: it driv eth ſtroaply ſo, 
and is more pleaſant, is ſafely uſed, cauſeth no pain. , 


To prepare Note one thing more: when Sperma Cere is ſtale, it 
Sperm. Ge- ſtinks, then it ought not to be uſed , making the medicine 


RP 


very unpleaſant however if you muſt needs uſe it, make 8 
ſeparation with Vinegar diſtilled , and fling away that 
Which is ſtinking, and that which is clean keep for uſe. Of 
this you muſt not take ſo much, as uſually is taken, becauſe 
its vertue now is made better and ſtronger : which is to 
eee other things alſo , where Sperma Ceta is 
uſed. 

And this is all what I intended to write of Vulnerarie Po- 
tions, hoping that the Reader hath ſufficiencic of iuſtructi· 
ons from thence, aecording to which he may order all o- 
ther ſorts of Vulnerarie Potions, And thus I let it reſt, 
and having made ene relation more, then have I done with 
At. nr 

Many may think, when they have peruſed the things & 
have written concerning Vulnerarie Potions, and ſay; this 
man uſech in his Surgerie none but plain Plaifters and Un- 

nts : if any one ſhould perſwade himſelf fo, he may be 
— For beſides cheſe Valnerarie Potions, I uſe al- 
waies Wound Unguents, Stiptick Plaiſters, Opodeldocb, 
&c. as good as they may be, and occaſion requireth. Hows 
ever it is true, that if Vulnerarie Potions are uſed, then 
the wound needs not ſo much of Unguents, as when none 
were uſed, Neither do I adviſe, that ſuch Vulneraric po- 
tions are to be uſed to all wounds, for where 1 have no 
need of them, there 1 omit them; and where they are 
needſul there I make uſe of them. And 1 uſed them diſ- 
creetly , not becauſe | was accuſtomed to it: if I ſhould 


| hive done onely according to my cuſtome, I ſhould never 
dave been without ſorrowes. 


Cu ar. 


_ | | 

Cu Ap. VI. | 

Of ſpouting and ſprinkling into Wounds , of Tents , avil of | 
(irroſoves. | | 


Cannot chuſe but to ſpeak ſomething about ſytinging, 
and that briefly without any Receipt : _ much Spouting 

uſed with Lavaments, I deſcribe none of them, becauſe 1 erik. 
ſee there is more burt than good done with them, and ſo I ling. 
hold their uſe to be unadviſable , and this muſt be under - 
ſtood about freſh wounds. And if any wound preciſely 
be for the nſe of them, he ought not to ſiringe ſtrongly in- | 
to any wound or ſtab, be it as deep as it will, elſe the | 
wound within will be drivenaſunder,or enlarged and made 
wider : ſpout ſo gently, that the medieine may only drog- 
pingly fall out of che Syringe into the wound. | 

But in ſpoiled wounds, which are fiſtulated , to theſc | 
ſiringing may very well be uſed , unto which in ſome place | 
I gave my adviſe. Theſe Syringes muſt be either crooked | 
or ſtraight, as the condition of the wound is, whereby | 
you may come to the bottom of wounds, and to bring the | 


— 


medicines thither alſo, To ſore throats, for pains in the 
mouth, a ſtrong ſiringing is neceſſary, becauſe through 
that ſtrong ſpouting, is better waſhed off the flyme and 
filth from teeth, and from the holes of the throat, than 
when meerly gargariſmes are uſed. 


Of Wicks or Tent. 


When Wicks are to be uſed, ye heard it above, viz. to | 
wounds where ſpinters are, to flap wounds, to vehement Swelling 
bleeding wounds; for other places I do not adviſe them, u. 
it being a dangerous abuſe : I hold leſs of ſwelling Tents , * 
unleſs they be made of Juniper Gum, of the root of Gen- 
tiana, dry Sponges &c. | 

I do not fee what good they can do either in freſh or in 
dryed wounds: true, they keep a wound aſunder, but cloſe- 

again” 
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again quickly, leaving the wound in het old condition if 
a ſwelling Tent be put into a Wound, ſtops the hole, lets 
no matter come forth, keeps it in forcibly, till it be pulled 
out again, and vent be given to the wound. 
How to If Tents needs muſt be uſed to keep open wounds: then 
maketents make them of linnen cloth, cover them with an Unguent, 
50 — mingled with burnt Allum,&c, chen they will bite round a- 
- 1 bout, and make an open place. My adviſe is that medicins 
" ſhould be conveyed to the bottom uf the wound, and not 
onely to dawb the Tents therewith: and Tents uſed to 
ſpoiled wounds are ſuch, which of themſelves melt within 
os the wound. Theſe are thruſt home to the bottom of it, 
2 and to the upper place of the wound there is laid another 
made of linnen, to keep in the firſt Tent, that it come not 
forth before it is melted; of ſuch Tents I have made men- 
tion afore, hoping to ſpeak more largely of it in another 
place, when I ſhall publiſh my Cures about wound Fiſtu- 
la's, and the like Sores, 


Of (forrepver. 


: To uſe Cauteries to freſh wounds is needleſs , and hurt. 
—— ful, and ſpoils a freſh wound wholly , and does no good 
pion. at all neither in Blood ſtenching, or other occaſions. Cor- 

roſives have poiſoned many wounds, turning them to a 
Fiſtula, Cancer, Neli me tangeri. Corroſives do wound 
bones, and are the cauſe why ſuch a wound cannot be heal- 
ed, and turns to a Fiſtula: they inflame finews and cauſe 
many other miſchiefs. | 

Sublimed Surgeons uſually corrode with ſublimed mercury, which 
Mercury. is a great abuſe and miſunderſtanding : for er doth 
not bite, the ſalts do it which he recerved in the ſubliming, 

theſe corrode the broad way, cauſing ſmarting pains : Mer- 

* cury oughtnot to beuſed at all to freſh wounds. Others uſe 
crude Arſenick, and ſome do ſublime it; but it is as hurt- 
ful to freſh wounds as Mercury is: ſome uſe the capt mort 
of Aquafort : and otheres uſe the red calcined Vitriol : all 
theſe are naught to wounds. Nature deſires quietneſs, 
will not be diſquieted by ſuch evil medicines : ſweet and 
| gentle 


„ 

gentle things are to be uſed — , and not to preſs Nature 
with ſharp Corroſives. I never uſed any ſtronger Corro- , 1 
ſive to wounds but quenched Allum: true, 1 hold, that . | 
Ar ſenick is to be uſed to ſpoiled wounds, but my way o 
preparing ofit is, that it deſerves no more the name of a 
Corrofive or venome; it ſeparatesthe ill from good, not Arſenicks 
cauſing any pain. The Brown Unguent performs all, what operation. 
is to be done about wounds; as you heard above: in want g. n Un- 
of this Unguent, you may uſe Dnguentum Egypriacum 3 yuent, 
provided there be no Allum init, or a very little, as ſome 
uſe it: But this Egyptiack Unguent is not to be compared 
in any degree with the Brown Unguent. 

How to prepare Arſenick that it may ſafely be uſed, 

Arſenick ought not to be uſed crude, being a meer ve- Arſenic 

nome; its operation is anſwerable to its preparation; u- how prepa- 
ſually it is prepared thus. Take of Chriſtallin Arſenick red. 
52, of daltpeter 3 2, grind them well together, put it in 
a melting pot, make a circular fire about it, let it melt, 
and let the ſmoak and fume go av ay; increaſe the fire, that 
it be red hot, let it ſtand thus two or three hours, then 
caſt into it of yellow Sulphur 3 1: this being done, caſt it 
forth on a marble, ſet it in the Cellar , it diſſolves in few 
dayes : that liquor keep in a glaſs for uſe. 

Thus I cloſe this Fourth Part, true, I could have quoted 
many other things, but I purpoſely avoided prolixity; be- 
ing this Book is already grown bigger than I inrended it 
ſhould. Reader I hope theſe will be an occaſion to you, 
to regulate your ſelf in other things, intreating you, to 
accept in good part this my labour, which was to be ſer- 
vicible to others, The bad things in it muſt be aſcribed to 
Man, for the good things in it God is to bethanked and 


Concluſion 


praiſed. 
| FINIS, 
Of the Fourth and Laſt Part of this 
Book of Surgerie. 
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The Childrens Book 
| OF 


FELIXWURTZ, 


A famous and expert Surgeon. 


This Book was never publiſhed till now. 


Treating of infirmities and defects of new 
born Children; and of the faults and abuſes, 
which wetor dry Nurſes commit among and 
againſt little Children; and of Medicins 
and Cures, of ſuch Children which re- 
ceaved hurt in that way. 

Written for young Surgeons, wet and dry Nurſes, 
Maid Servants, and other parties, to whoſe truſt and 
overlooking little Children are committed. 


d porpoſe is to communicate an uſual little Trea. 


dic concerning the infirmities of new horn 
X. Babes and ſucking Children, which are befal- 


nen them by the neglect of wet and dry Nurſes, 


— elſe brought them into the world from their mothers 


wombe. In che firſt place I will ſpeak ſomething how Mid 
X's 3 wives? 
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wives, wet and dry Nurſes ought to be conditioned, that 
they may the better deal with ſuch lictle Children or Babes, 
even as it becomes an underſtanding, ſober, godly Wo- 
man. . 

Such Women to whoſe truſt little Babes are committed, 
ought to be pious , honeſt , modeſt, and civil in words, 
werks, and manners: ſhe muſt be one, that hath been a 
Mother of Children, and is expert in thoſe waies ; for ex- 
perience is the Miſtriſs of things, and there is more credit 
to be given to experienced Women, than to ſuch which 
know things by hearſay. Thereſore if a Midwife be a Wo- 
man of credit and fidelitie, and hath endured in her own 
body, anguiſh, miſeries, and pains, which others neither 
can nor Will beleeve , becauſe they never endured any tor- 
ments in their own bodyes; neither may they hear nor 
have heard of the like : thoſe that had ſuch thiugs befallen 
them, know what they ate”; neither is there any need to 
tell unto ſuch, what miſeries pains and torments mean: 
and thoſe that were never in ſuch: perrilons caſes, may 
hold their tongues and not ſpeak of it jeeringly or cop- 
temptibly. 18 FEEL 

It falls out often, that in ſuch dangerons travails, one 
three, or two looſe their lives, beſides the loſs a good Hus- 
band hath in his Wife. and poor Children in their Mo- 
ther, &c. And in caſe ſuch parties may eſcape with their 
lives in hard travails, yet are they ſo pulled and torn, that 
they ate made unfit for any work, which otherwiſe might 
have better been preſerved, if honeſtly and faithfully they 
had been dealt withal. This I ſpeak not as an invective a- 

ainſt others; let every one look to it, what they are in- 
ruſted withal, and make a conſcience in their waies, re- 
membring alſo that they mult be accountahle unte God 
for it, then they need nor to be put in mind of it by my 


words. 


I beſeech every pious Matron, not to take ill the things 


Iſpeak of; for what 1 intend here is for the good of little 


Children, which cannot complain of their griefs but by 


- crying: 


For 
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For it is moſt certain, a Children will not cry , unleſs How Babe? 
they ail ſomewhat ; becauſe it is more eaſe for them when — chel 
quiet: and they are not able to make theit complaints any * 
other way but by crying. Hence we are to note, that aſ · 
ſoon as man is born into the world, then is he made ſab- 
ject to endure pains, Therefore good notice muſt be taken 
what theſe crying Children aileth, wherein they are grie- 
ved or pained, chat with one thing or other they may be ; 
holp. I do not write here of ſuch, that are yet under 
birth, but of thoſe that are brought already into the world. 
For 1 preſume not to write of ſuch things, which I never wy N 
had any experience of; thoſe I leave unto wiſer men. he treatetk 
Things that are not commonly known, I intend to deſribe of. 
for the god of beating Women: for I have been much 
ſent for to come to Children, and experimentally, knew 
this or that defect in them; and parents themſelves cons 
feſſed, that it ſtood with their Children as I cold them: 
and gave warning afterward to young and old, to look to 
it if the like caſes befail their Children. By ſome my faith- 
ful counſell was ſlighted, not hearkening after, much leſs 
to follow my advice;however ſome honeſt Women thanł- 
fully accepted of my couaſell. | ot 

Having ſeen ſeveral pains and defects in Children, which He hathſeen 
could not make their griefs known but with crying, there- the deſecta 
fore I call to God Almighty for his Grace, that he would ef many 
be pleaſed to aſſiſt me in this my preſent writing, that it — 
may tend to the Praiſe, Honour, and Glory of his Name; ,, affiſt him 
to the welfare of young Children, and to the good of thoſe inithe writ- 
which love Children: Amen. ing thereof. 

I do not write here for thoſe, which kno things as well 
or better than I; neither do I carp at any: but in caſe 
. there be any which do not underſtand theſe waies, neither 
had any Children, neither conſidered what ſuch pains and 
defects incident to Children, might prove; to ſuch ] dedi- 
eate this my Treatiſe, for an inſtruction unto them. How a 

Toreturn — to Nurſes, they muſt be of an honeſt Nurſe tos 
- godly life, neither muſt they drudge in heavy toyling works, Seen * 
neither in the field or garden, neither within doors with be fucd. 
| waſhing, 


a. 
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waſhing, ſcouring ; nor about the fire, or handle any o- 
thet rough works, hereby their hands are made hard and 
rough. In caſe that ſuch Mid wives or Nurſes are driven 
to do ſuch ruſtick works, it behoveth a Magiſtrate or Con- 
gtegation, to allow a certain — to them, that they be 
not forced to fall to ſuch rough and hard works. To clear 
this with a compariſon: if hands are kept clean, becauſe 
Children their work in hand is about Silk, fine Linnen, Laces of Gold 
muſt be or Silver, is Man not more precious and worthier to be 
kept clean than all theſe? eſpecially when that young tender 
Children are not able to ſpeak or complain againſt thoſe, 
which.deal roughly with them, more than their nature and 
body is able to brook withall, by hard preſſing, thruſting, 
pinching, burning, &c. and thus ſuch unhappy girds, Chil- 
drenare put unto. 

I bave ſeen both Mothers and Nurſes , to bind and tye 
| their Children ſo hard, which for pitty fake made me weep. 
| Soft fin- A Woman that uſually handleth neat work, whoſe hands 
Sers com- gre pure, what advantage hath ſhe before ſuch a one, which 
1 is forced to do all manner of skullion work ? to feel with 
f her fingers ends, &c. As a Barber knoweth the commo- 
diouſneſs of ſoft fingers at the touching of veins, before 
him, whole fingers ends are rough and hard : and thoſe 
alfo know it, which work in Silk. 

A Vein-broken Child is like to fleſhwrapped in a naked 
skin, as every one may obſervealſo , who had a ſwelling or 
wound on his body which is bur newly healed, how ten- 
der and ſoft that new skin fceleth: even fo is it with a 
new born Child. If a man doth but ſcratch his finger, or 
is pinched, if a heat comes to it, how ſoon he complain- 
eth ofit; or if he be hurt any other way by a fall, thruſt, 
&c. whereby ſome danger he falls into, and that place is 
more painfull unto him than others, which are net hurt. 
Atender Theſe things any one may be ſenſible of; much more will 
| r be new born Babes, if rougbly or rudely handled, or are 
| "ed Tudely, hurt inthe leaſt manner either with hard hands, rough woo- 
len clothes: or courſe unblanched linnen, or hot and hard 
ö ſwaddlings, or when laid upon hard and pricking ſtraw, 
| IA 5 5 feathers, 
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ed manytimes. But ifa Child heth ſcabbed ſwelled leggs — . 

or feet, then their feet muſt be laid ſomewhat higher, that theic head 

the blood run not too much into the feet, and the pulling when? 

itching pains be not increaſed thereby: let every one be 

judge here, that is troubled with naughty leggs, it he hath 

but a little bliſter about his foot or ancle, what pains he feel- 

eth then, if his legg hangeth down: what do you think a 

Child endureth in this caſe. | 
If the Child be ſound in body, leggs and feet, then it To laws” 

may lie higher at his feet than at his ſides, but not higher found il 

than it lyeth at his heart and head: this 1 hold to be very that it may 

yood. Therefore my advice is, to make that part of the ſlecp well. 

ſomewhat higher where the Childs fide is tolye, then 
his head and heart will lye higher than his feet and body, 
which is the ſafeſt and eaſieſt way for his ret, 


Touching 


. their Children to it at the firſt, but others do it when they 


rock ing 


| |, F900) 
* Touching the rockin of Children; ſome Moths ae 


the Cradle would have them ſleep, and others rock them when they 


is? 


To hel 


cry; others there are which will not uſe their Children to 
itatall, asonea Clergy Mans Wife did, who ſet her Child 
every night into a Cellar, becauſe nothing ſhould diſquiet 
him in his ſleep, not thinking on any other things the 
Child might betall, but no honeſt Woman I hope will imi- 
tate that faſhion. In my judgement I hold it to be beſt, 
that if a Child be laid down in Gods Name, &c. to rock 
it gently, and not too hard, then let it reſt, But if a Child 
ſleepeth unquietty being as it were frighted, as it can be 
perceaved, when it ſnorteth, ſnuffeth, or when frightned, 
or cryeth, then rock it gently again, then the melancholly 
blood which oppreſt the Child, and frightned it, is by 
rocking brought to right again out of its fear and anguiſh, 
and are diſperſed or expelled, 5 

It falls out ſometimes, that a Mother meaneth to quiet 
her Child wich rocking, whereby the Child is the more un- 
quieter, and with crying inflames his head ſo vehemently , 
that in many daies he cannot be brought co right again: 
ſometimes ſuch a Child aileth that which a Mother doth 
not think of, ſuppoling to be the Childs frowardneſs, which 
is not ſo, but it feelech ſomething to be amiſs in the bed, 
which doth hurt it, or irs hand lyeth hard, or a prick, 
ſtraw, or hard feather doth prick. it, or a pin, which careleſs 
Nurſes left ia the linnen, or a flex or louſe tormenteth the 
Child: therefore my advice is, that if a Child will not 
be quiered, to take it up and ſee what doth ail it, i 

Little Children are tormenced alſo ſometimes with the 


Childres of Cramp , when they are taken up, then cheir blood runs 
| che Cramp. up and down, and by that means are they quieted ; few 


people take notice of che cauſe of it: and is remedied 
when the bloud getteth its courſe again, and come to that 
place which was bereaved of it, it warmeth that part a- 
gain, which warmth driveth the Cramp away, and the 
pains which are cauſed thereby. A Cramp will hold a 
Child ſtrongly ifonce it takes poſſeſſion in a Child, cauſeth 

; great 
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great pains below and above; as theſe pains are to the 
Children continue intheir crying, and commonly the Gout 
doth accompany it. Therefore theſe things muſt be taken 
good notice of, when the Child cryeth much either half 

ee ping or awakened, then take it up, and wrap it in warm 
clothes. This miſery is cauſed by the following things,viz. 
when Children are kept cold in the Nurſes or Mothers lap, 
or in the bed, bath, or lye in wet clouts, bepiſſed by Chil- 
dren, or ſuch Children fit naked on the flower, or ſtone, 
I have ſeen that the ſitting ſo naked on cold places hath 
proved ſo dangerous unto Children, that in ſhort time 
they were creepled, with whom 1 had great toyle, before 
I could recover them to their former health; for if once 
they take cold in that way, they are hardly recovered a- 

ain. f | 
Ibis befalls old people alſo; ſome whereof I have ſeen 
dye of, in great anguiſh and miſery, and lay long by it be- 
fore they dyed... Therefore tender Children muſt by all 
means be kept warm, not to ſhake ſtir and dally them too 
much. If a new skin in old people be tender, what is it 
you think in a new born Babe? Doth a ſmall thing pain 
you ſo much ona finger, how painfull is it then to a Child, 
which is tormented all the body over, which hath but a 
tender new grown fleſh > if ſuch a perfect Child is rormen- 
ted ſo ſoon, what ſhall we think of a Child, which ſtayed 
not in the wombe its full time > ſurely. it is twice worſe 
with bim, | 

Touching Baths of Children, it is known that they are Childs 
bathed ſometimes ſo hot, that the heat thereof is ſcarcely Bath. 
ſu fferable to an old bodies hand, whoſe skin is ſtrong: we 
muſt note here, that if a water bath be made for any one, 
which ſeemeth to him to be not very hot, at that time when 
he was ſcabby, and went in the firſt time; ſo the skin of 
a Child is ſo thin and tender, as his, who is full of ſcabbs. 
A hand which is uſually naked, can endure more cold, heat, 
air, &c. than that ſtrong ſound body, which uſually is not 
naked, &c. This every one doth or may conceive eaſily if 
he taketh notice of: ſome Women are ſo careleſs, that 
' Y yy they 
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they take no notice, nor obſerve , what pains they do or 
may cauſe unto others, and make Baths for Children ſo 
bot, as if Children were able to brook with, not conſider- 
mg, that Children are weak in their little bodies, and not 
ſo ſtrong, as aged people are in theirs. ö 

The bodies of ſuch little Children may be compared to a 
young and tender root or twigg of a Tree, which in the 
fouch is not ſo grofle as an old root or branch of a Tree; 
take heed you chuſe no paines'untb little Children, that 
they may not be filled with pains in their joints, whereby 
they are made unfit ever to follow cloſely or well any me- 
chanick calling. And it is a moſt certain thing, that thoſe 
which are bathed too hot, get a more tany skin, than thoſe 
which are not hathed ſo hot: neither muſt they be bathed 
too cold, elſe there will be cauſed to them pains in the 
belly, and the cramp, and is then moſt of all cauſed; when 
Children are naked in the water, are not covered in their 
body, or elſe when the batt is made too thin, or when ſuch 
a bath is made but once, and no more uſed a long time af- 
ter, and no order is obſerved herein, or when the Child 
is taken out of the bath, and they care not how long th 
keep it in the lap. Some uſe to lye the Children bathed 
behind the hot oven, whereby the Child may ſoon be 
ſtifed or choaked, not regarding, whether that heat doth 
not cauſe a pain in the body or head, ſuppoſing onely if 
the Child be but laid behind the oven, then1s it well cared 
for. Some have that cuſtome, when they have bathed 
their children, then they rub them with Wing, and the 
whites of Eggs, ſaying now 1 think I waſhed my Child 
neatly ; and rub it ſo ſtrongly as if they had an old bodyes 
skin in hand, which is grown hard, thereby to ſoften it; 
they do not conſider, that if an old bodyes skin after bath 
ſhould be ſo rubbed , and the party were ſcabbed , how he 
would be aflected with it: or ifaſound bodyes skin ſhould 
be thus ſtretched or reacht, what pais would ic cauſe to it, 


little do they conſider, what great wrongs are done there- 
by unto little Children. , 


All 
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All honeſt Mothers and be be cautious and care · Children 
full thaz their Children be not uncovered too long, be it ei _ a be 
ther at their taking up or their carrying about, and ought nos 
to be laid dry down again; in like manner when they are vet. 
taken out of the bath, they muſt be received in a warm 
cloth, the Dray alſo in which the Child was bathed , mult 
be ſo placed, that no ayr may come to the Child in the 
bath, and that it take no cold by opening of Caſements, 

Doors, &c. 1 | 
The Child muſt be well guarded above, to be wet the 
leſs, and its he ad dreſſings and attires be not made wet, elſe 
at hurt and wrong is done unto the Child: for a Chitds 
cad ot body being waſhed ; and then to let it ſit thus wet, 
and let it take cold, it wrongeth the Child ſo much, that it 
will tick unto him even to his old age, rheums will trouble 
them, about the eyes, their hearing decayeth, their heads 
break out, eſpecially if you let Children take cold in their 
wet heads, then ſuch wrongs are done unto them, which 
hardly can be expreſſed. Es. 

In caſe a Childs head muſt be waſhed aud cleanſed , then A wet head 
it muſt be dryed again ſuddainly, let it not be moiſt too bing 2 
long, for if you do, it will be troubled with running eyes, 0,080 
hard hearing, rheums in the face, noſe, gumms, ſhoulders, old people. 
arms, and their body will be troubled with cold diſeaſes , 
which he will not be rid of all his lifetime. Therefore 1 
warn you faithfully, that you keep not long Childrens heads 
wet, nor let them come into the cold with wet heads, which 
is more dangerous than if in a warm place. 

Now will Ifpeak of the thruſh in Children, which cau- Of Chil- 
ſed many Children ſtarv'd ; and I cured of that weakneſs, drens thrufh 
more than a hundred of them. m__ 

For a warning, I will give a hint of faults committed . 
by Nurſes, in their rude manner of waſhing Childrens 
mouthes, whereby they do and have caufed this great miſ- 
chief unto Children. | 

Some indiſcreet people take wool, or rough linnen, or f 
the bath cloth out of the bath, feel with it to the titoat, Cine 
and ſo waſh it, faying how furt d is this Child in the throat, 
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I muſt waſh off chat white 488 4 rub it ſo hard that they 
pull off their ſubtile skin, even as a ſoft rind is peeled off 
the tree, Which if once done, then the next day his mouth 
groweth more white, which if they ſee it, then they feel 
turther into the mouth, and fall oo waſhing of his mouth, 
ſaying, this Childs tongue looks white, I muſt ſcrape his 
tongue, and ſcrape and waſh away the tender skin of his 
tongue, and make it bleed, which ſurely cauſeth the thrufh 
inthe mouth, and the more they go on :n their waſhing, 
the worſe they make it. This great fault about the mouth 
waſhing, bath moved me to write this Treatiſe, and 1 in- 
treat all good people not to make uſe of ſuch waſhing, and 
ro warn others from it alſo : for the tongue doth cleanſe it 
ſelf, being a member which is ſtill in motion, and groweth 
not weary, | | wp | 4, 

Objection. It may be objected, why ſhould not Children be waſh- 
ed in their mouthes, if filled up with flyme, and to take a- 
way that filth? 

Anſwer. I anſwer , this reaſon is produced onely by ignorant 
people, which neither know, nor can diſtinguiſh , what 
this ſlyme, ſlabber, or skin is: what wonder? if ny can- 
not diſtern it in aged people, how ſhould they be able to 
diſcern it in Children, in whom it may ſooner be diſcerned 
than in aged people, and is a great deal more dangerous in 
aged people, than in little Babes. | 

The condi. It is known among judicious people, that every new born 

Lion of chil- Child, if found, is pale and white inthe throat, and if it be 

drens red or green in the throat, then is it hurt or wounded, and 

mouth. his cheeks and tongue are yet white, eſpecially on the 
middlemoſt ſtreak, what need then to have it ſcraped, waſn - 
ed or rubbed, to make it red ? | 

Blifters on Sometimes there riſe bliſters on the tongue, and alſo on 

4 the cheeks within, and at the throat; of theſe 1 do not 

| -- rag ſpeak now , but if a Mother or a Nurſe knoweth whether 

| ” they are bliſters or no, as many of ſuch were brought to 
me, which were tampered too long withal, inſomuch that 
their mouthes ſtunk, and could neither eat nor drink: there- 
fore care muſt bo had to be ſure whether it be the begining 
| 0 
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ofa thruſh , or whether it be a dete the Child brought 
into the world ; for if their mouthes ſtink ſtrongly , then / 
isit not natural, but comes from putrifaction and filth : for 
ſuch 1 do not ſay, that no remedies ſhould be uſed ; butT 
ſpeak ofthoſe, which ſcrape and rub Childrens mouthes ſo 
long, till they have pulled off that little skin , whereby is 
cauſed the thrufh. 

It uſually comes to paſs, when Children are fed with How much 
hot paps, which burns their mouth, tongue, &c. which children are 
careleſsly Nurſes, Maids, or rude labouring Mothers do vronged by 
commit, which have hard skins on their fingers, before “ Pe. 
they can feel how hot the pap is, they burn the Children, 
whereby ſmall bliſters on their tongues & lips ate cauſed 
like to burnt bliſters, which are difficult to be healed, which 
if nat well looked to, will prove the thruſh ; therefore care 
muſt be had, that Childrens food be not given too hot. 

In ſome. places Children are fed in this manner - they Some cu- 
take a ſpœonful of pap out of the pan, put it into the mouth, ſtomes to 
then put it again into the ſpoon, then they give it to the feed chi- 
Child: in this manner Children are not ſo ſoon burnt, buten 
they fumble ſo much with the ſpoon about the Childs lips, 
which if no heed taken will cauſe bliſters alſo, which hin- 
ders Children in their feeding, and the rhruſh is partly 
cauſed thereby. 

Therefore let Nurſes loek to it that they wound not the 
Child with the ſpoon; for though aged people may feed 
themſelves ſafely with ſpoons, as being uſed to it, yet a 
Child may be hurt with it, being unuſed to it: and if aged 
people may be hurt with a ſpoon at the eating, much more 
a tender young Child: and if a ſpoon doth not ſcrarch or 
cut on the one ſide, it may doit on the other, which if noe 
regarded, may ſoon bring ſome hurt. 3 

Moreover they uſe to warm the Childrens pap again ; 
in Butter or Oyl, and when that fatneſs ſwimmeth above, 
and they taking off ſome of it withthe ſpoon, then they 
blow away the fatneſs ſtrongly, not having a care, whether 
any of it leapeth into the Childrens eye or face: I have 
ſeen it, that Childrens faces grew full of ſcurfe, even * 

| that 
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Tow chil. thatcauſe, and looked as if they had been leprous : Item 
dren gets Children-may be hurtalſo in that kind with their Drink- 
r of ing bottles, which in the end may prove a putrifaction: 
| ' therefore Mothers are to overſee their Nurſes herein, 
It they feel If a child hathan itch in his feet or hands, then it muſt 


an itch in not be kept too warm, but muſt ſometimes lge-uncovered , 


their hands . | a 
22 elſe it can have no reſt or ſleep. There grows alſo little 


todo} worms in childrens hands or feet, which if killed, give a 
ſoap like a nit,theſe ſuffer not little children to ſleep: ma- 
ny of theſe worms have | digged out, which if not digged 
out, no hope for any reſt, which being once taken out, 
then theſe children are at eaſe in their hands and feet; and 
if children are bathed, theſe worms are drowned : Allum 
and Salt maketh them ingender , but if Sulphur uſed it kil- 
leth them quickly. Nurſes muſt look to it, whether chil- 
dren be troubled with ſuch worms, or whether onely with 
a ſcurfe, if an itching one, then ſuch children muſt be laid 
into the Cradle ſo, that they may turn themſelves, they 
will the ſooner ſettle to reſt , for after their own rubbing, 
the ſmart being gone, will the ſooner bring them to ſleep: 
For this grief in children about theſe itching worms, no 
better thing can be uſed , thena water Bath in which Sul- 
phur is boiled in; it doth not heal it ſo ſoon, as when fuch 
children are annointed with, ina dry way. In caſe the 
child cannot be put into a wet Bath, then apply the Oint- 
ment which is ſpoken of afterward ; in a broad and long 
way, as far astheſe running worms have made their tracks, 
which Ointment muſt be let alone there for two daies be- 
fore it be taken off: it taketh = the paius, and the 
worms are killed under it. I made experimenes upon mine 
own children, and found it very good. 

Sharp burn- Children are troubled ſometimes alſo with burning bliſt- 

ing üer ers, which are full of heat & pain, theſe muſt not be let alone 

in children till they are dryed up, by reaſon of their tormentiug pains : 
and their the following plaiſter applyed to it is very good R of 

* Wax and Roſin of each a like quantitie, put ſome Oyl to 
it, let theſe melt together, ſpread ſome oß it on a cloth, ap- 
ply it and let it tay there for a day, though ſome matter 

| gets 
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gets out of it, it is no hurt: or, & à Honey plaiſter , or 
Snet, &c. It is better to uſe any of theſe, than to let it 2- 
lone naked. | | 

Children are troubled alſo with Fellow feeders, Fellow e- 
which are continually growiug at the back betwixt the ters. 
two ſhoulders, To cure them of theſe] took the children 
into a hot Stove , let them be well heated, atterward I an- 
nointed their back with Honey , then theſe black worms 
crept forth, which ſhaved off with aRaſor, having itera- 
ted it twice or thrice, then all theſe itcbings ceaſed. 

Children are troubled allo with pains betwixt their 3 _— , 
thighes, under their arms, and near their privities, at the 158 
making of water they feel ſmarcing pains. Some do help 
this with ravelings of linnen , which they apply to the af- 
fected places, which doth no hurt according as they do it. 

For ſome ſcrape it off with a knife, ( lint) which is noughe ; 
ravelings of cloth are better , the former ſtick too cloſe. 

Others waſh their children in theſe ſmarting places with 

Wine: Others take freſh Water , and waſh their children 
therewith in ſuch places, which in my opinion is better, TRE 
cauſing leſs ſmarts than the Wine doth ; being after waſh- ſmaring 
ing well dryed, then annoint the affected places with war. pains. 
med Suet, and with warm Ointments theſe places be an- 
nointed, where there urine may come unto. Pomatum is 

good alſo for the bitings cauſed by urin. | 

And to make theſe outward means to be more effectual, 
it is neceſſary, that rules preſcribed be obſerved alſo, viz. 
the Mother or Nurſe muſt abſtain from ſale ſharp meats, as 
red Hearing, pickled Cabbage, Baribolomits Beef; no 
Meats of Spices, as dreſſed with P , Ginger, and ſuch 
like hot Spices; forasthe Mothers Wee is, ſo the childrens 
urin will be, of a ſharp biting qualitie more or leſs. Bayes 
are the beſt help for ſuch pains. 

Some Childrens eyes are alwaies running, others have Running 
ſore eyes, and ſome of them have their eyes c ung together, eyes in 
The which to remedy , Mothers or Narſes uſually let their children, 
Milk run inte them, of which I do approve; provided that. 

_ Nurſes feed not upon any Garlick, Pepper, * 
c. ET. 
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The cleat Water which runneth out of childrens eyes, is 


1uffered' no knife or other cutting inſtrument be brought 
es ene, | near 


- 
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near me, and kept all —_— from me, and all ſuch that 


came to ſee me, were intreated to let me not have any man- 

ner of inſtrument to cut or ſtab withal. All were affraid I 

would lay violent hands on my ſelf, by reaſon of the great 

pains I was in. Thus making piceiful mourn to Surgeons 

and all my friends, on whom I called for help, intreating 

them to cut the pulſe vein on my left temple, which crying 

and calling, I continued for ten dayes, thoſe that heard 

my outcries, ſupoſed I did out of impatience, for the which 

none would hearken unto my cries ; but I continued ſtill 

with my lamentation, hoping one or other would take pitty 

on me: At laſt my friends conſidered of my cries, and 

promiſed in caſe any one would undertake the cutting of the 

pulſe vein, they would then conſent unto my demand; I 

thanked God that my cries were heard, and my pulſe vein 

to be cut: then came that famous and conſcionable Dr. 

Cenuad Geſner, comforted me and my familie, and adviſed Pr, g,;. 
that my pulſe vein ſhould: be opened, then returned I ner advileth 
thanks to God again, who put this councill into his heart: for an laci- 
then was I asked, what means ſhould be uſed for the ſten · ſion. 

ching of that blood, and incifion; I gave directions to 

the Surgeons then preſent , that my friend and Brother 

in Law, ohn Waſer — the inciſion, he took it in oh Waſer | 
hand, and by my leave, and all the Maſter Surgeons then makes the 
preſent placed me on the beds ſide, and made the inciſion incilion. 
at twice cutting, the wound bleeded vehemently, before 

he laid down the inciſion knife, I found my ſelf better, for 

the which the Lord be praiſed for ever : thereby was I de- 

livered from all my pains, and being dreſt according to the 
direction I gave, I loſt nere another drop of bleod ; after 

that I felt wy ſelf better in my head, than ever I was in my 

life, as long as I could remember, To the Lord be 

Praiſe, Hosour and Glory, for evermore : Amen, 
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Some Country faſtian, about the winding their ¶ hildren 
into clouts, and to lay them donn in the Cradle. 


It is the faſhion in ſome Countries, that when they in- 
tend to lie their Children to ſleep, they lay them on a Ta- 
ble on a great pillow, and have theit woven or hemmed 
linnen (waging, clothes, whereby, they bind che Child in- 
to the clouts, from the arms downwards, but others be- 
gin from below, and bind along upward, and on the Cradle 
they are lain, whereby the inlaid Child is packed up like a 
pack of Wares; this I do not much miſlike , provided the 
Child be nat tyed or pack'd too hard. J 

In other places, Nurſes or Mothers take Children into 
their lap, wrap the Child iato a woolen cloth, after they 
have wrapped them firſt into ſmall linnen clouts, binding 
arms and hands down, and begin in their tying from above 
downward ; but this IL approve not ſo well of, as of the 
former way, becauſe theſe clouts fall thicker, cauſe unqui- 
etneſs to Ckildeen, of the which-more-ſhay be ſaid after- 
ward; how Children are hurt thereby: having bound 
and wrapped the Child thus, then they lay it in the Cradle, 
and tye it once wor. „ en! olle 8 

Others lay their Children only in clouts into the Cradle, 
over that a piece of woolen cloth, ox a piece of a ragg, and 
ſo tye it to the Cradle, from hole to hole in the Cradle, 
which they tye very hard; for if they ſnould not do ſo; 
they belecye their Child would not (tay in the Cradle; e- 
ven as the former too. Which tye theig Children once be- 
fore they put it into the Cradle, and hen it is put into, 
chen tie it once more: however let theſe thiags be done 
ſo, that with their ſtrong binding they do no hurt to the 
Child, for ſuch hard binding any aged body would hardly 
endure about his breaſt or heart: I am aſſured that by 
ſuch hard binding, great and anguiſhing pain is cauſed in 


their ſleep, as you heard alſo above, about the ſleeping on 
the back. | | 
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Of crooked and lame Chi laren, coming thus iuto the ir la. 


It hapneth that a Child is born with crooked feet, pla- 
ced and preſſed one upon another, and muſt go on the an- 
cles if they can; they uſually ſay, that ſuch lame births 
are cauſed by frights , ſtrange ſights, or by careleſneſs , 
which alſo Nurſes have to anſwer for. Theſe defects they 
ſay uſually are incurable; it agreeth with that ſaying , no 
body maketh himſe}f crooked. Theſe idle pratings cauſeth 
careleſs and lazy people, pretending , if my lame Child 
cannot be cured, why Gould ] be at expences or taking of 
pains. It is a baſe and falſe excuſe, becauſe experience 
proveth it to be otherwiſe. To liken this to an example, 
many have eaten from that Trees fruit, which they nurſed 
by putting the kernell into the ground; my ſelf have en- 
ten the fruit of a Free, ſix yeers after I put the kernel chere- 
of into the ground. Even ſo is it with lame Children, ſome 
whereof I cured ſo, that after ſome yeers 1 ſaw them go 
ſtraight. : Let no man be — — if hie Child be thus 
crooked, as not to ask counſel about it; though alt be not 
recovered which are in ſuch caſes, yet many ate cured, and 
if not perfectly, yet may they be mended in ſome ſort; 
the which I do demonſtrate with examples. I have dreſſed 
a new born Child, and ordered it with fplinters as | thought 
fitting, whoſe feet from his Mothers wombe ſtood fo, that 
the Child ſtood on the outfide ancle , which with ſplinters 
2 to right, and that Child went as ſtraight as any 
Other. 

+ have cured Children, whoſe thumbs and other fingers, No crooked 
have lain intheir hands for many years, tyed them odtward, joint | 
but did not break the joints, as they uſually fay, that they to be; bre- 


muſt be broken again, wichisfalſe , and he that ſaith ſo — "1 


: 


' 
difcovereth his fillineſs in Surgerie ; they oupht not to be hefe The, | 
broken, but gently and ſteedily be placed 25 : for if a bj ty, | 
Child be put to pairl# in that kind; the joint will be infla- ö 
med thereby, and the caſe made worſe and more painfull, 
than it was formerly, My advice is, that none ſhould at- 
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tempt to break, nor permit any to do or undertake the 
doing of it raſhly ; and if you meet with one that give rea- 
| ſons, the thing might be done without pains , and that in 
ſuch a way the cure might be performed, then follow his 
advice : but hethat faith that firſt of all ſuch joints muſt be 
fomented, bathed, annointed , he goeth the contrary way 
| to work, for thereby the joint is not made ſoft but ſtiffer. 
| But if Childrens ancles, kees, feet, fingers, &c. are fo 
| hard and ugly, that they muſt be firſt of all mollifyed, then 
| fuch medicines may do ſomething, And ſo I ſpeak here 

| not of all, but of ſuch which are curable, 
Therefore obſerve , whether that joint doth bow and 
turn Eaſily to the place where it ſhould be, then bind it that 
way, and cure it. Some of ſuch joints will eaſily turn and 
bow, but that is not enough; binding is for ſuch a joint 
the better, the growing whereof bringeth forward the cure, 
and not the bowing or ſetting; the bowing of it is good, 
but it is not all, but it muſt be ſet and laid right alſo, then 
the one helps the other, and the growth in time is brought 
| on: though little amendment is ſeen ina week, moneth , 
| or three moneths , yet a whole years time may produce 
| How to ſe: ſomething, and in time perfectneſs comes in. But how to 
| and drefle ſet and bind crooked joints, is not poſſible to ſet down e- 
crooked very particular thereof, the Surgeon mult take notice and 
joints. obſerve, which way bis ſplinters and other things will fit 

| beſt, 

| No ſplinter muſt be too cloſe applyed here, neither muft 
they be bound too hard; if too hard, and the Child cryeth 
out by reaſon of the pains it feels, then inſtantly tie it ſlac- 
ker, for ſuch pains would cauſe great miſchief: therefore 
Somejolars bind ſuch joints ſoftly and gently , according to the place. 
are bound For a foot is and muſt be tyed more ſtrongly than a hand, 
hard, ſome and a hand can endure a band more ſtrongly tyed than a 
finger : conceave thus of the reſt of the joints, The ftron- 
per the joint is, the better is it able to endurea ſtronger 
| and: and again the leſsa joint is, the worſe.it can en- 
| dure a band. : | 


| ; | You 
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You are to obſerve exactly, when there cometh into . 
ny joint, pains , redneſs, ſmartings, blewiſhneſs or col- 
lofitie, a ſwelling or the like ſimptome, then is it very hurt- 
ful and dangerous; for then you have bound it too hard, 
unbind it preſently, the Childs welfare lyeth herein, if not 
his life: for theſe joints cannot endure any pain; this you 
ought to take good notice of. 

This is my faithful advice, that you do not deal too hard 
with it, at the firſt you ought to bind it gently, then you 
may ſoon perceave, whether you are or may proceed fur- 
ther and more hard in it. For in ſuch caſes Surgeons muſt 
not preſently go on, as they ought to do iu fracture bind-- 
ings ; in caſe it doth fit here the firſt time, then you are to 
let it reſt, and not to trouble your ſelf nor the Child any 
further, if it fitteth well at che firſt time, then go on, in 
few weeks you will perceave the amendment thereof, you 
may alter the band as the defect requireth. 

When you are te dreſſe a Childs crooked joint, then 
take my red plaiſter, which groweth ſtiffand hard, ſtick- 
eth cloſely, and as you meaſured your ſplinters, then take 
the Plaiſter ſpread on a cloth, apply it on the ſplinters, that 
it may ſtick thereunto, and cover the ſplinter well in the 
inſide, then that band holdeth faſt; for it keepeth the ſpliu- 
ters ſo faſt together, as a Saddle holds firmly which is glu- 
ed together. The overplus of the Plaiſter, which goeth 
or runneth beyond the ſplinters, you cut off and ſpread the 
Plaiſter there on the ſplinters, as you uſe to do at a fra- 
ctures dreſſing with ſplintures ſpread with the Plaiſter, then 
apply a Plaiſter to the ſame joint, yet not ſo cloſe together 
as to have them laid one on another, as I adviſed you in my 
ſecond part of Surgerie touching bone fractures: in fra- 
ctures it muſt not be laid ſo cloſe together, as in theſe lit - 
tle joints, becauſe theſe joints neither (well nor conſume , 
if pulled not too hard bat gently: it is better they be bound 
ſlack a whole week, than too hard one hour, Then apply 
your meaſured ſplinters, you need but two, and not three, 
four, or more, which ether fractures require, | Then bind 
this joint as. it fitteth in the bowing, and let it * — 
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bound ten or fourteen daies, as you ſee occaſion: you need 


not to fear any ſimptom here, if you bound it not too 
hard, nor too untimely, and do as you did formerly; if 
the caſe be altered and mended, then your ſplinters and 
binders muſt be accordingly altered: and there is not any 
Craft worſe to be deſcribed than eventhis, as how one 
ſhould prepare, keep and behave him in his ſplinters and 
bands, it is a thing almoſt impoſſible :- I have often pra- 
ctiſed it, and had good ſnccels therein; God be praiſed 
forever: Amen. | $2379 f 

The whole buſineſs and manuals are comprehended in 
theſe Verſes. | 


Havi 4 care you bind the point not too hard, 
then ſurely is done neither hurt nor ſmart. 
Do not begrnage your time at all, 
a timely cure on the party will fall, 
Ze exatt with your tying and ſetting , 
then the crooked foint will right come tn. 
Give wet over, be willing, not timorous, 
the Fotut grow'th right as a'twick-moſf: curious. 


Of crooked and diſlecated Leggs , cauſed by careleſs liyings, 
and of their cure. 


I have ſeen Children born ſtraight, yet became lame 
and crooked, and could not be healed ſtraight again ; their 
Mothers or Nurſes told me of the manner , how- they be- 
came to be thus lame and crooked : 1bid them manytimes 
to untie the Child, and to tie and bind it again, to ſee the 
manner of it; where I then quickly perceaved , in what 
they had miſſed, which was done and committed in bind- 
ing, as I ſpoke of it above: for they lying the Child in 
theit lap, and toward the feet binding it ſo, that the Childs 
knees eomes together inlying, and puts ſome Boulſters be- 
twirr , and will not leave the bitth as God hath created 
it) wil have their Children yet handſomer, by binding them 
en to their thinking; tye and bind them more 58 

un 8 ca, 
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ed, doing it too hard, which maketh the Child unquiet, 
turns and winds himſelf fo long,till he gets ſomewhat looſe, 
in this way the Child groweth like a twigg, according as 
it wastyed. But by the help of God the like caſes may be 
remedied, and my ſelf have done many ſuch cures, when 
Children were ſpoiled with ſuch untoward bindings, and 
had carryedit on above ſixteen years long; as long as they 
are growing, ſo long are they in the ſtate to be mended 
and ſet ſtraighter : when Children are bound ſtraight with 
ſtrong binding,then they uſually grow crooked; and none 
will grow more ſtraight in his-body, than thoſewhich are 
laid free and looſe with their hands and feet: therefore 
my advice is, not to uſe any curioſities at the laying and 
binding your Children, unleſs there be ſome miſcreance, 
or other unſhapedneſs about them, then is it reaſon and 
time to adviſe with good Surgeons, who will tell you how 
theſe faults are te be ordered and mended, and let rot 
people follow onely their own counſel and fancies, 
Some reply here; Iam fain to tie and bind my Child 
hard, by reaſon of his ſcabbie feet, if I do not fo, then it 
rubs them together, and maketh them ſmart, and then it 
cannot be quieted. 
Others which have no skill how to bind them right, ſay, 
though I bind my Child hard, yet it ſlideth and ſlippeth 
out of the band, which cauſeth me to wrap and bind it har- 
der: theſe neither mind nor care what or how they go a- 
bout it, nor know how they ſhould do it, neither will they 
adviſe with others about it, but go on obſtinately in their 
ill accuſtomed waies; binding their Childrens ſhins topge- 
ther, making them lame and creeple. Therefore-I 'adviſe 
y=_ to take better courſe in theſe bindings, and chiefly a- 
ove about the breaſt and heart, not to put Children to 
miſeries that way. | 
Further I counſell Mothers and Nurſes not to bind their Whar hurt 
clours too ſtrongly together at the end of their feet, whieh 3 | 
maketh Children lame in their going or ſtanding If Chit abby | 
drens ſhoulders are left open oruncovered , it is great hart bout tie 
to them, by rea ſon of the pores; which are more open than ſtouldersr 
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aged peoples, becauſetheir skin is very tender: it is a pain 
to them all night long, e ſpecially in froſty nights, and when 
they come to age, they are full of rheums, have heavy arms, 
and grow lame in their hands, ſhoulders, elbowes, and a- 
bout the upper parts of the body, about the head, the eyes, 
the ſinews all the body over, in their hearing, and pains in 
their back bone. Never more complaints made by men 
but about ſuch lameneſſes, when they took cold in their 
young years, lying thus uncovered in their Cradles. 

To prevent theſe ſeveral inconveniences and hurts inci- 
dent to Children, my advice is, that Childrens caps and 
ſleeves ſhould be all of one piece, or ſowed together: for 
a cap of it ſelf, and ſleeves apart, though they cover the 
parts they are made for, yet the Child is not all covered 
that way: but if cap and ſleeves be ſowed together, as one 
piece, it is the beſt way: though the Child pulls his hand 
out of the Cradle, yet are his ſnoulders covered; and co- 
ver the heart and ſtomack of the Child the better, and his 
clothes muſt be made the wider, that they may fall one o- 
ver another, and lye double. | 

This in my opinion, is a proper garment for a Child to 
lay in, in the Cradle, then there is no need of the ſtrong 
band above about the body, and are thus beſt covered and 
guarded fromcold. And that you may not need to tye the 
Child too ſtrong about the feer, then take great and long 
clouts, which may go abont the feet twice — and lay 
other linnen between the ancles to keep them aſſunder: and 
if you will not bind the Child, yet lye it warm, ſo that tbe 
feet may not touch nor rub one againſt another: if ſuch 

at and long linnen may not be had of every one, then 
et them uſe other clouts, provided they cut off the raves 
lings about them, which tickle the skin, and cauſe a rub- 
bing. 

- people hath that ill and baſe cuſtome , they fling 
with one hand the Child upward , and catch it with the o- 
ther, which can cauſe no other, but that ſuch Children u- 


hem 
| ill faſhion, ſually take frightnings in their ſleep, becauſe that dancing 


inthe Nurſes hands comes to them in their ſleep by imagi. 
EN nation, 
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nation, * ing they are + or jumping in their Nui ſes 
hands. The like betalls aged people - who having been 
on a dangerous tempeſtious Sea, in their ſleep they are bor, 
2 frightned , thinkiag they are in that dangerous Sea 
ſti 

Though Children are not ſo much frightned by that dan. 
cing , yet there are other ſports for them ro be dallyed 
withall, for it falls out ſometimes, that Children in that 
dancing are let fall. which can it be done without hurt unto 
the Child ? I bave ſeen a Father taking his little boy by the 
ſhoulder , and threw him upward , the ſport pleaſed, the 
boy ye well, deſiced his Father to do it again and again; 
this paſtime pleaſed Father and Son for a while, but one 
time the boy being flung too high, and turning in that 
fling came out of his Fathers reach, fell down behind 
his » Who was not able to ſtay him then in his fall. 
This ſport was turned into lamentation. 

Some daunce their Children on their lap, with their legs 
outſtretched , and theſe regard not the tenderneſs of their 
leggs and ſinewes; in that way of dancing theſe little ones 


may eaſily receave hurt. After ſuch dancing they lay the en 
Child down, when the next day the Child is taken up, —_ 
then is it ſore, cryeth, cannot endure ſuch dallying, or be orlap, 


toucht or cory about: then they ſay, 1 Wonder what 
aileth my Child, 1 laid it laſt night well ang ſound into the 
Cradle, and was cheerful], —_— dance in my lap, nos 
it cryeth, if I do but co uchit: thus they blame the inno- 
cent Child, when chemſelyes are in faul. I ben they bring 
it to the Surgeon, ſaying, pray. ſee what my Child aileth, 
for it can neither ſtand nor go, and yet nothing is ſeen a- 
bout it, no ſign or ſpot at all abont bis skin, 1 cannot con- 
ceive What burt it ſhould bave received I fear it is be- 
witched, &c. If a Surgeon ſaith ſome tuxation hath-befal- 


len this Child, or it is handled e , Or hath been over 
they reply, Oh no | our 140 


playd ö | was not hurt of us; 
and will not confeſſe their apiſh play : if they would con- 


feſſe their fault, then their Child gmighe the ſooner be cured. 


My advice is this, uſe no apiſh tricks to your Children, 
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them keep that health. which God hath beſtowed on them, 
not to pull or to hale them from one place to another, with 
dancing, jumping, juggling, &c. and playing, like as the 
Cat doth wich a Meaſe: for theſe tricks wrongeth Chil- 
dren ſo much, that when full grown, it is ſeen then hat 
hard ſhifts they are put to, to do their works. 

The like befell my eldeſt Son, it is 2 pitcy , and all thoſe 
that know him do pitty him; for he is quite diſabled to do 
any work, and muſt continue ſo as long as he liveth, onely 

upon ſuch an accident as I told now; which held him to 
the ewelfh year of his age, and it was concealed from me 
that he had it from ſuchdancing : if they had confeſſed ir 
in time, that with that kind of ſporting it wascauſed , then 
by Gods afliſtance [ * have cured him. | 

At this preſent I ceaſe to write any more of ſuch apiſh 
tricks, juglings, jumpings, which they praiſe upon Chil- 
dren ; and who ean rehearſe all the hurts done thereby un- 
to them ? the one gets a lameneſs by chat jumping, and 
dancing, another is put into frights which is ſeen and ob- 
' ſerved at nights; and ſome are quite pue to Convultion 
fits ; another looſeth his fight; another his hearing ; and 
many other hurts are done by ſeveral ſuck tricks, which I 
forbear to relate, for fear they ſhould be practiſed. 

Sometimes I found a fracture on a Childs or arm, 
or a crack; and hen I faid the Child Jeceived i or thar 
hure, and talking eo them of it which had the overſight, 
they durſt not confeſs how the Child was hurt, fearing their 
Maſters and Miſtreſſes diſpteaſure, when the Child was cu- 

red, then the neighbours Children would ſay, how the 
Chitd was hurt at ſuch a time. Sometimes they cannot 
tell what the Child aileth, hjthith received hutt from 
mother; and thofe Nurſes or Maids which were to look 
to the Children, though they outſtand it moſt chat rhe 
Child was not hurt, where found to be the ogely fault of 
that hurt the Child teceived ; but when they faw the Child 
do well, and was tured chen they bewray it, whar Hicher- 
to they have kept clofe, Chi 


a when carrped al tay 
on be hurt in ſuch a mennet, that they ea never be hel- 
pos again. En, 
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In ſome. plates Children 5 carryed abent in mantles, 
er Table clothes, as at Bambary and Forcblem | have ſeen 
it: in this way Children may be hurt leaſt, if carryed one- 
ly in the arm, and ſlencker d up and down by lazy Maids 
are eaſily hurt in that manner. I have eſpyed the like Children 
miſchieſs done 10 Children by ſuch rude carrying, but are hurt by 
duſt not reprove them for it, theſe impudent wenches — * 
would have outfaced me therein. Some Childrens back 3 
done have I ſeen cratkt in two, and the verticles thereof 
were diſjoyned, and removed fo far, that they could never 
be brought together "gain, or if oyned, could not be kept 
ſo long, if that once hapneth to Childzen, then they go 
bowed, and their head almoſt between their tbighes, ot 
elſe they halt or limp oa both ſides. This comes from a 
careleſs carrying (Children abroad and about. 

Therefore be warned, not to carry Children abroad too nen chl- 
ſoon, before his back bone and ſi newes be ſtrong enough; gen oughe 
unleſt the party that is to carry it, knoweth well to handle to Th 
& Child in carrying, and te (tay the Childs back with her on arms. 
hand; let it be carryed as well as it may, yet it ſoon falls 
out that a Child gets a diviſion or rain in the back, which 
may prove a great inconvenience to the Child. Little 
Maids are ſometimes intruſted to carry a Child, a Child 
overturning himſelf or lenting backward, that girle is not 
able to ſtay the Child, by this means little Children may 
ſoon get hurt. 

Children commonlyare carryed on one arm, as thoſe 
uſually do, which are wont to carry onely on the righe Children 
arm, and never change the child from the right to the left not tobe 
fide, or arm, and again from that to the right arm, the — ad 
which is burtfull alſo unto children 1 for I know, that one gas © | 
when children are carryed onely on one ſide , . 
that legg lyeth cloſer to the body than the other, and is 
cauſed to grow crooked, even as a twigg on tree, which is 
dowed either ſtraight or crooked. | 

Therefore let children be changed from one fide to the 
other inthe carrying to day on this, and to merrow on 
has ſide, and not Rill on one alone. | 

| Aaz Some 
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To govera Some Mothers have the cuſtome, that they place their 


children by times in a ſtool ;* purpoſely: made. Others ler 


their child (ic in the elders childs lap. Others place their 


child wich clouts into a tub. Be it in what manner ic will, 
I adviſe no body to uſe his child roo ſoon to ſitting, be · 
cauſe the childs body above is heavier than his neither part, 
and all che weight of it lyeth on his back. Some children 
are weaker in their backs and (inewes than others; there- 
fore it is not adviſeable to place children too ſoon into 
ſtooles, or other ſitting places. To ſet it uprighe in the 
cradle, and to ſtay his back withal, or to place it on a pil- 
low near tt e harth or chimney , is the better way. The 
longer you ſtay with the child in that kind, the better 


ſtrengtih it gets, even in ſitting before another child. As 


we ſee a twigg inoculated this year, groweth as faſt as that 
which was ingrafted the other year before that. The ſame 
condition it hath with a child, his back groweth ſtrong in 
that time, and the leſs danger is it ſubje& unto, which if 
too ſoon uſed to ſitting , parents mult ſtill be affcaid that 
it will tale hurt. Though a child is able to fit, yet for ma- 
ny reaſons, it is naught for it, to have it ſit long. 
Therefore as | mentioned above, the child is to be laid 
on the back, and let it lye ſo untyed or bound playing; this 
way is belt for ſuch children, which are not agazed at their 
ſeet and hinds, when they thus play on their back; but if 
they be ſo young, that their own feet or hands may terri- 
fie them, then they ought not to be laid unbound or o- 
en. 
Touching the ſtanding of children, there are ſtools for 


The Hand- children to ſtand in, in which they can tern round any way, 


— 


all- hen Mothers or Nurſes ſee them in it, then they care no 


more for the child, let it alone, go about their own buſineſe, 
ſuppoſing the child to be well provided, but they little think 
on the pain and miſerie the poor child is ia, in that ſtand- 
ing. Take an example from an aged man, which ſtandeth 
but an hour ina place, either in the pulpit of etſe where, that 


time ſeems long to them; what ſhall-we think of the poor 


chad, which muſt ſtand may be many hours, whereas _ an 
l ä our 


— r 


| Ox) | 

hour ſtanding is too long for ſuch a child. I wifh that all 
ſuch ſtanding ſtools were burn'd,, and that never any were 
made, —_—_ of the great miſery that Children endure 
from ſuch ſtanding : for I hold theſe ſtools a meer priſon, 
or ſtocks for poor Infants ; 1 dowonder many times, what 
mercileſs fooſthat was, who invented that rack at firſt, to 
make a Child ſtand above an hour in that cub. 1 found many 
tunes, that when ſuch Children overſtood themſelves in Children | 
that tub, ſunck down where they lay a long time, and there ace hurt ia | 
they loſt their ſtrength , which were brought to me after- ſt 
ward to recover and cure them: Children ſhonld not be on 
made ſtand on their feet, before they are half a years old. 
and be ſtrong euough in their ſinewes ; and coming from 
ſuch a cure, they muſt reſt half a year, then they grow 
ſtrong again, and Nature will be aiding unto them, neither | 
is there any medicineto be uſed, onely they muſt be kept | 
warm and quiet. 1 made uſe ſometimes of Oxycroceum 
Plaiſter, and three moneths after] made a warm Bath, 
put them in, thereby I recovered them to their full ſtrength. 
Children that are forced to ſuchſtanding, commonly grow 
lame, and limp on both ſides. I never ſaw any good done, 
when children were taught to ſtand or to go before they 
had any ſufficient ſtrength to it: my adviſe is, not to 
Children to ſoon upen ſtanding, but if Nature be forward 
in them, then they may venture the ſooner. |, 

There are running ſtools for Children made, in which Childrens 
they do not onely ſtand, but go alſo; in theſe ſtools the runningwa-; 
Children can hold out longer, becauſe they can ſtir and 8%. 
move in them. | 

I muſt ſpeak alſo a word or two about the covering of 
childrens faces to keep off the ſlies from them. Some lay 
a white cloth over them ; others doubles ſuch clothes, e- 
nough to ſtifle the child under it, which in my opinion is f 
an ill cuſtome; Others ſer bowes over the cradle and Bowes 
hang clothes over them, which l hold to be good, becauſe 
the children are not touched by the clothes that are hang» | 
ged over, neither can they well be frightneh by them: 
theſe pleaſe me the better , ifthe clothes hanged over are 


A 
— 


— 0 
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ſothin, that the chilrens breath can have way to ge tho- 
rough, and if ſuch clothes be eit het of a blew or green Ye, 
they are the better for their eye light; pure 8 or Tif- 
| finies are good for that I Foal 
Orerſptead Some careleſs people doth not cover their childrens faces 
daes. 2: all; if done out of negle& and caleſneſi, are worthy of 


reproof, 


Thus much of childrens infirmities. Let all be to Gods 
Glory, and the good of Children: Amen. 
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